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1ST OR 


OF THE 


OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 


ILLUSTRATED (T 


Uſeful Nor E Ss and OBsERVATLIONS, after the 
Manner of Mr. Sax DTS, Mr. ADDISON, &c. adorn'd with Copper Plates. 


CONTAINING, 


Chap. 1. An Account of the vaſt Extent of the 

Turkiſh Empire, : 

Of the Turk Policy. 

. Of the Civil Government of the Turks. 

. Of their Military Goverament. 

. Of their Naval Force. 

Ot the Tenets of their Faith, and how different 

from the Perſians. | 
7, Of the Ceremonies of the Turk; Religion. 

8. Ot the ſeveral Sects into which they are divided. 

9. Of the Turk Studies, and how far Learning is 
encouraged among them. 

to. Of the Turkiſþ Morals. 

tr. Of their Trade foreign and domeſtick. 

12. Of the Turkiſb Habits. 

13- Of their Wives, Concubines, Ways of Court- 
ſhip, and Forms of Marriage. 

14. Of the Turkiſh Women in general. 

tg. Of the TurtiſhCuſtoms and Ceremonies in Con- 
verſation. | 

16. Of the Turk/b Funerals. 

17. Of the publick and private Baildings in Turkey. 

18. Of the City of Conjtantinople. 

19. Of the Grand Seignior's Seraglio, and particu- 
larly the Apartment of the Women. 

20. Of the Revenues of the Turtiſb Sultan. 

21 Of the Greeks in their modern State. 

22, Of the Grecian Religion. 

23, Of the Armeniaus and their Religion. 

24. Of the Coptics. 

25, Of the Zinganees ; or, the Race of Gypſies. 

26. Of Seſtos and Mydos, the Caſtles commanding 
the Helleſpont, now called Dardane!!i, and of the 
Ruins of old Troy. 

?7. Ok the INands in the Agean Seas. 

28. Of Alexandria in Egypt. 

29. Of Ethiogia and the Source of the Nile, with 
the Cauſe, Manner, and Comtinuance of its an- 
nual Inundation, 

Jo. Of the Government of Eg ge. 


Sg ' (© 


©, 


31. Of the Learning and Morals of the Egyptians. 

32. Of the Beaſts, Birds and Serpents of Egypt. 

33. Of the Cities of Grand Cairo, Memphis and 
Babylon. 


34. Of che Pyramids of Egypt, and of ſeveral new 


Diſcoveries therein, which were never yet publiſh'd 

35. Of the Trade of Egypt. 

36. Of the Revenues of Egypt, and to what Uſes 
they are applied. 

37. Of the Egyptian Catacombs, and the Mum- 
mies which are found in the ancient Sepulchres of 
their Dead. 

38. Of that Part of Egypt, formerly the Land of 
Goſhen, and of the Paſſage of Caravans thro? the 
Libyan Deſarts. 

39. Of the preſent State of the Haly Land. 

40. Of Feruſalem, the ſacred Antiquities therein 
contained, and the Entertainment of 8 
in the Chriſtian Monaſtry on Mount Calvary. 

41. Of the Cities of Paleſtine as they now are. 


42. Of the River Jordan, and the Dead Sea, and 


the Lake of Sodom and Gomorab, 

43. Of the preſent State of the Chriſtian Religion 
in Paleſtine, * 

44. Of Arabia the Stony. 

45. Of Arabia the Deſart. 

46. Of Arabia the Happy. 

47. Of the Red Sea. 

48. Of the Turks Pilgrimage to their Prophet's 
Birth-place, and their Ceremonies at Mecca and 
Medina. 

49. Of the Arabians, their Government and Way 
of Living. 

50. Probable Conjectures concerning the Ten 
Tribes of Mael, which were carried away Cap- 
tive, by Shalmanezer, King of Aſſyria. 

51. Inſtructions to a Traveller, who would make 
a faſe and profitable Journey into the Eaſtern 
Countries, 

52. The Concluſion, 
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And Sold by CnaRLES MarsH, at Cicero's Head, in Round Court, in the Strand, over- 


againſt Tork-Buildings, 
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EXPLANATION of the FRONTISPIECE. 


B. The Point of the Seraglio. 
C. The Women's Apartment in the 
Scraglio. 

D. The Grand Seignior's own Quarter. 

E. A Summer Houle, where the Grand Seignior 
fits to look out upon the Haven, and divert 
himſelf with his Ladies. 

F. The Royal Moſque of the Seraglio. 

G. The ancient Grecian Temple, Santa Sophia. 

HHH. The Haven of Conſtantinople. 


* HE Highlands of Aſia. 


Fig. 1. The Sea and Haven of Conſtantinople. 

2. The Gate of the Seraglio. 

3. Watch Towers, where the Soldiers ſtand to 
guard ic. 

. The Way between the outward and inward 
Wall of che Scraglio. 

. The great Garden of the Scraglio. 

. The firſt Court Yard, 

. The Ruins of an old Chaple. 

The Quarters of the am Olans. 

The great Wood Yard. 

10. The Hoſpital, 

11. The Quarters of the Helvagees. 

12. The Green, where they exerciſe themſelves 
at hurling the Javelin. 

13. The Entrance of the ſecond Court. 

14. The Square Piazza. 

15. Quarters of the Baltagees. 

16, Private Stables. 

17. The Divan, or Juſtice-Hall. 

13. The Kitchens ot the Seraglio. 
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19. The Aqueducts and Court about it. 

20. The Entrance of the third Court. 

21. The Pages Chamber. 

22 The Baths of the Seraglio. 

23. The Hall of Audience. 

24. The Mutes Apartment. 

25. The Dwart's Apartment. 

26. The Royal Moſque. 

27. The Quarters of the White Eunuchs. 

28, A ſtately Piazza. 

29, The Semicircular Piazzas of the Treaſury. 

30. The four Treaſury Chambers. 

31. The Grotto's of the Seragho. 

32, Twoancient Grecian Obelisks. 

33. The Quarters of the Pages of the Preſence. 

34. The Quarters of the Great Officers of the Se- 
raglio. 

35. The Royal Lodgings. 

36. A Triumphal Arch. 

37. A River, which divides the Women's Quarter 
trom the other Part of the Seraglio. 

38. Another Triumphal Arch, 

39. The Winding Gallery. 

40. The Ladies Apartment. 

41. The Apartment of the Black Eunuchs 

42. The Ladies Garden. | 

43. A fineQuickſer Hedge, which terminates the 
Ladies Garden. b : 

44. Two Stair-caſes, leading from the two Apart- 
ments, thro? ſeveral Avenues and ſhady Paſſages, 
into the Wilderneſs, which being adorn'd with 
Greens and Arbours, Rivulets and Fouptains 
reaches to the very Point of the Seraglio. 
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EXPLANATION of the PLATE which repreſents a 


TuRKkISH FUNERAL. 


AA. 
round it. 

EB B. The Church Yard. 

C. The Torch Bearers. 

DDD. The Prieſts and hir'd Mourners. 

EEEE. Four fine led Horſes, 

F. The Trailers of the Enſigns, 


HE Grave, and People gathered G. The Turbant, which lies at the Head of the 


Bier, and marks the Quality of the Deceas'd. 
H. The Dead Body upon the Bier. 
I. Two Prieſts, who tollow the Corps. 
K KK K K. The Company invited to the Funeral 
I. L. Two Chriſtians, looking on. 
M. The Guide who attends them. 
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EXPLANATION of the PLATE which repreſents 2 
| GRECIAN WEDDING. 


AA. 
one in the Rear. 

B. The Prieſt. 
C. The Bride. 
D. The Bridegroom. 
E. The Mother, or neareſt Female Relation of 
the Bride. 

F F. T woBride-Men. : 
G G. The Company invited te the Wedding. 
H. A Boy carrying a Torch betore the Company. 


WO Janizaries;z one in the Front, and 1 I1. The Muſicians attending the Company, 
KKK. Perſons hir'd to ſing and dance A ntickly 


before the Company. 


L. A Perſon employ'd to fill Wine to the Com- 


pany. ; 
M. A Man with a Basket of Fruit. 


NN. Turks obſerving the Proceſſion. 
O. A Turkiſh Moſque, or Church, 
P. A Turkjb Houle. 
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SXPLANATION of the PLATE of the CaTacomss 
of ET Pr. 


A. HE Entrance, with the Mules tied to- 
gether. 

B. The Stone that cover'd the Mouth of the 
Deſcent. 

C. The Guide, 

D. The Pocket Book. 

E. The two [tahan Gentlemen, found Dead in the 
Vault. 

F. One of the Engl/h Gentlemen, who fell by 
ſtumbling over them. 

G G6 G. Mummies, in ſeveral Alleys of the Ca 


H. Six Arabs againſt the Wall. 

I. The Stone that cover'd the other Entrance d 
the Catacomb. 

K. Two of the 4rabs, making their Eſcape from 
the Vault. 

L. L. Others of them riding away haſtily. 

MM. Their Companions carrying off our Myles, 
N. The Turkiſh Party of Horſe, appearing at 2 
Diſtance. | | 
OO O. The Pyramids of Egypt. 
P. The Ethiopian Head, cal''d Sphinx, by Pley, 
and other Writers. 3 


ExPLANATION of the PLATE repreſenting an 
| EcreyTian HIEROGLYPHIC. 


A. King upon his Throne z or, An Emblem 
| of a Prince who governs juſtly. 
B. An Emblem of deſigning underhanded Trea- 
chery. . a 


C. An Emblematical Deſcription of the great Sta- 
bility of Juſtice and Moderation. 


DDD D. An Emblematical Repreſentation of 


ungovernable, headſtrong Treaſon, and its 
Difficulties. 
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Of the Vaſt Extent of the Turkiſh Empire. 
* Turks arriv'd at their amaz- of their wand'ring countrymen, grew 


ing gtandeur from. ſo. obſcure ſtrongly planted in their conquer'd habi- 

an Origin, that the invaded tation, and were, ſoon after, able to fend 
| world Rood wondering at their 3000 men, under the command of Tan- 
growing fortunes, while they ſhould have grolipzx the chief of the Selzuccians, 2 
' endeavor*d to repulſe by a vigorous oppo- family eminent among them, to the aſ- 
ſition, the bold incurſions of their en- ſiſtance of Mabomet the Perſian ſultan; 
croaching numbers. And as at this day who by their prevailing valour, gave a 
they owe the quiet poſſeſſion. of their happy turn to his declining fortune: But 
former acquiſitions to the ſupine negli- the Balhylonian caliph being overthrown, 
gence, and civil diſcords of the chriſtian Tangrolipix offering to withdraw his for- 
world; ſo the ſame neglects, and diſſonant ces, was detain'd unwillingly by the ar- 
intereſts and affections, firſt built their bitrary power of his ungrateful Ally: This 
glory on the entire ſubverſion of our jar- bred a warm reſentment in the Twrkiſh ſol- 
ring anceſtors... But it:will be needleſs diers, who retiring to a wood, increasd 
to inſert here any more of their hiſtory their numbers by a daily reception of de- 
than will be found neceſſary for the more ſerting Perfians; till at laſt, they over- 
eaſy comprehenſion of their preſent. con- threw the Sultan in a bloody battle, and 
dition. by the mutual conſent of both armies, 
Whether puſh'd on by famine, or ex- Trigrolipix, in place of the deceas'd Ma- 
pelPd by the prevailing Powe! of contend- bomet, was declar'd Sultan of Perfia and 
ing neighbours, is altogether uncertain, Babylox. Stupendious fortune favour'd 
A body of adyenturous Sc5thians forſook the attempts of his active ſucceſſors, till 
their country, in the yearof Chriſt, $44; the glorious expedition of the united ehriſ- 
and, inur'd to hardſhips by the daily tians redeem'd the conquer'd Sria from 
proſpects of familiar dangers, paſſed over their uſurp'd dominion. Various was 
the Caſpian mountains, and wreſted for- their ſuture fortune, ſomtimes gaining, 
cibly the poſſeſſion of Armenia Major from ſomtimes lofing, till the empire of Ta- 
its ſurprized inhabitants. From the ap- grolipix was wholly ſubverted by an um- 
pellation of its new-come maſters, it re- expected inundation of the conquering 
ceiv'd its preſent name of Turkomama, Tarters:; To whom the flying Turks aban- 
who ſtrengthned by the daily acceſſion | don'd 
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2 The preſent State of Athopia, Egypt, 


don d the poſſeſſion of their enlarge d d- 


minions, and joining with their country- 


ing 27 years, he wreſted from the Greeks 
Cafadocia, Bythynia, and moſt of the or- 


men of the Selxuccian race in Aſia Minor tity'd towns which border d an the Eux. 
hey fol; wa the fortunes of the ſucceſ ine ſea, till in the year 1300, he choſe Ne. 


tul Aladine. who invading the neglects 


g - age for his regal ſeat, and from thence 


corners of rhe Grecian empire, then war- We date the original of the Turkiſh Em- 
ring with the Latires, poſſeſs d himſelf pure. 


of Cilicia and the neighbouring countries, 
erecting at Schaſtia, the arbitrary throne 
ct a new-won Kingdom. 

But they enjoy'd not long a quiet poſ- 
ſeſßon of their eaſy Conquelts, for the 
jarring ſons of Aladine diſmembred their 
dominion by a mutual cppoſition to each 
others intereſt, till the fourth king from 
the founder of that monarchy, became a 
tributary vaſſal to the victorious Tartar, 
who had now entirely broken their _ 
empire in the greater Alia, as the ſueceſs- 


ful Mamalukes had drove their country- 


men out of Egyft : But the Tartars, ne- 
glafting their numerous acquiſitions, the 
remaining Txrks ſeeing no power to pre- 
vent their wills, divided with their inte- 
refts, the diſmembred country : And he 
that had ſtrength enough to take poſſeſ- 
ſion, enjoy'd the government of what- 
ever part his inclination led him to make 
choice of. | 

Ertogriel, the ſon of Sohman, a princi 
pal member of the Ogrzian family, had, 
with an unexpected ſupply, ſucceſsfully 
aſſiſted Sultan Aladine in a doubtful battle; 


and was rewarded with the poſſeſſion of 


Siguta, a Bithynian lordſhip, in which 


ne ſettled his ſeparated family, whoſe un- 


table reſidence had, till then, oblig?d 
them to wander thro? the various mazes 
of an uncertaia fortune: And after a long 
and peaceful poſſeſſion, having, gain'd 
the affections of Chriſliaus and Turks by 


his mild diſpoſition, he dy' d in the year 
of Chriſt 1289, and left behind him three 
prodigiouſly have they ſpread their con- 


ſons, Oſman, Saragutin, and Iundas. 


Oſras was elected by the Oguzaiaus to 


his father's Government, who taking tlie 
opportunity of reſenting ſome outrages 


. committed by the neighbouring, Greeks, 
invaded their dominions, overthrew their 
armies in ſeveral pitch'd battles, and ha- 
ving made himſelf maſter of the City of flouriſh'd ſince the worlds original. 


Nice, was, aſter the death of eAladine, 
elected tothe dignity of Stan, and reign- 


Oſman was ſucceeded by his ſon Urcher, 
whoſe ſucceſsful Attempts on the Grecian 
provinces ſ much enlarged his domini- 
ons, that he fixed his ſear of empire at 
the great city of Pruſa; which retain'd 
that honour until Mahomet the firſt, after 
ſeveral acquiſitions in the ExropeanGveece, 
remomoy'd it to eAdrianople. The ſuc- 
ceſſors of this prince continued their inva- 
ſions on the remaining branches of the 
Grecian empire, till by the unparallell d 
negligence of the ſtate, then diſagreeing 


with the emperor, they loſt their ancient 
city Conſtantineple, to the prevailing for- 


ces of a ſecond Mahomet; who by this 
additional | rp juitly honour'd with 
the title of Great; the loſs of this Me- 


tropolis. was fatally ſucceeded by an entite 


ſubverſion of their ſhattet d empire. 

The ſucceſſors of Mabomet by yearly 
acquiſitions enlarg'd their territories in 
Eurote and Aa; which at laſt not con- 


tenting them, the victorious Sehm extend. 
ed his dominion over Syria and Egypt; 


bringing the Arabiaus under his authority, 
and railing the foundation ofa larger pow- 
er, on the bloody ruin of the ſubverted 
Mamalukes; fince when, the latter Sul. 
tans have added to their dominions moſt 
of the iflands in the Ægean ſea; Rhodes, 
with thoſe noble knights, who ſo vigor- 
ouſly detended the ſeat of their order, 
ſubmitted at laſt, to the irreſiſtable power 
of the ſuccefsful Shmaa; Cyprus Was ob- 
lig d to fall before the conquering armies 
of the ſecond Sehm, and ſince then, ſo 
queſts, that they now enjoy a free, and 
unmoleſted poſſeſſion of the nobleſt parts 
of Aa, Europe, and the remoter Africa, 
on which extenſive ſoundation, they have 
certainly built the moſt abſolute empire, 
and arbitrary monarchy, that has ever 
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Paleſtine, and the whole. Ottoman Empire. 3 


For firſt, the weſtern, the part of its 
European dominion is extended to the ve- 


ry bo ders o the once loſt Hungary, ſtretch- 


ing tothe Aariatick by the Regufiar Con- 
fines, bounded on the ſouth; by the Me- 


in compa'; ; from the Caſfian Derbent to 
Aden on the red ſea is three thouſand and 
odd miles; and near four thouſand miles 
from Tre-2:jjen in Barbary to Balſora on 
the Peiſian gulf. So that the amazing 


diterranian ſea, on the eaſt with Pontus, conquelts of the Macedonian eAlexander 
Profontis and Ægean, e en to the Scythian are ſwallowed at a morſel, by the ſwiſter 
(berſonenſit; Pdand and Ruſſia ſcarce accquiſitions of a mgdern empire; the 
bound its northern limits. Within this ſtupendious victories of the ſucceſsſul 
vaſt extent of empire are contain'd, the Jews outdone by theſe; the mighty pow- 
fertile Territories of the famꝰd Romania, er of the Egyptian monarchs intirely baf- 
Servia, Raſcia, and Bulgaria: Valachia led by the Tzxrkiſp ſoldiers; the Grecian 
and Maldavia pay tribute to its power; empire, once ſo ſamous for its military 
Albania, Epirus, Macedonia, Boſnia, and atchievments divided into provinces by 
Greece, are now entirely 7z#rkiſh; and the one far greater; Athens, Sparta, Corinth, 
fruitful TNands of the Agean fea, with Lacedæmamia, and theſe numerous, govern- 
thoſe of Candy, Rhodes, and Cyprus, ac ments ſo fam'd for their abounding vir- 
knoledge now no lord but him, tues, are all involved in one common ruin 
His eAſſatick territorries contain that and the glorious actions of their prodigi- 
vaſt tracct of land between the; Euxine, ous heros forgotten and unimitated, by 
Ciliciau, and AÆgean ſeas ; viz. Bythinia, the broken ſpirits of their ſupine poſte- 
Pontus, Phrygi. , Galacia, Lycia, Capadecia rity. ; 
Ponphilia, Cicilia, and the vaſt extent of . Nor wants this vaſt dominion any 
Armenia Minor; ſtretching northward thing that is requiſite for the ſtrenuous 
from C-lchis to Catai, and eaſtward to the ſupport of its exalted ſplendour; its very 
inacceſſible mountains of the hardy Geor: ſituation ſeems to ſpeak it built upon the 
cirns. Armenia Major is now. moſtly loſtieſt columns of univerſal monarchy ; 
theirs; Babylonia, Meſapotamia, Phenicza, tor its equal diviſion between;Exrope and 
Cæloſyria, and Paleſ;ine, are altogether in ia, has plac'd it in the center of the 
the Turks poſſeſſion, as are the vaſt domi- ſurrounding world, whereby they are e. 
nions of the three Arabia's ver ready to enlarge their conqueſts either 
In Africa * it ſtretches along the un way, and have freſh ſupplies ſtill near at 
meaſur d Coaſts of the Mediterranean, hand, to reinforce their broken troops in 
from the Red ea to the inmoſt parts of every corner; while his imperial city, the 
the Mauritanian country, including Tri- ancient Caaſtantinotle, ſtanding ſo com- 
Foli, Tunis, Fez, Algiers, and Morocco, fo modioully gn the extreameſt limits of thoſe 
va"ly large are the uſurped dominions of joining regions, is officiouſly attended by 
theſe incroaching infidels: But that the two neighbouting ſeas, whoſe meeting 
reader may more plainly comprehend the waters gliding by the walls of the mag- 
whole by a meaſure of ſome parts, I have nificent Seraglio, briog wealth and ho- 
calculated the following account for his nour to this potent lord, and by the vari- 
more particular ſatisfaction. | . ous treaſures of the earth, at the wor- 
Palas Meotis entirely his, ſpreads ſull ſhip'd feet of their illuſtrious monarch. | 
a tho utand miles into the land; the cir= - Nothing can in a more lively manner 
cuit of the Exxine or black ſea contains expreſs the ſenſe they have of their exten- 
at leaſt two thouſand ſix hundred miles ded power, than that affected vanity with 
ſcarce compaſs Egypt; and as much of the which their haughty ſultans ſwell their 
Mediterraneen coaſt as is ſubject to the titles, as king of kings, and lord ct lords, 
Turk, contains above ſeven thouſand miles B ru er 
F Extent ot the Trrtiſb Empire: - F Their Empire in Aſia. ,* Their Dominſons in Africa, f Tac 
Conveniency of their Metropolis. n The Tiles of the Turi Ems TM . 1 
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ruler of the eaſt and weſt, and of all 
parts of the world, prince of the holy 
and chaſt city of Jeruſalem. hining 
with the brightneſs of God, thrice 
happy lord retulgentMecca, tamer of in- 
fidels, and ſcourger of the unbelieving 
race of chriſtian Vaſſels; lord of the 
white and black ſeas, the moſt invin- 
cible ſultan, who has power from God 
to rule all people with a bridle, and to 
break open the gates and bars of all 
cities and ſtrong places into whoſe 
almighty hands, are deliver'd all the 
© ends of the world, none excepted ? 
Theſe and many ſuch like titles, are 
proudly challenged by the imperious Ot 
tomaus who in former times, have blaſ- 
phemouſly preſumed to take upon them 
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the very attributes of the almighty: But 
of late they are become more modeſt, 
which may proceed from the numerous 
diſappointments, that in the modern wars 
have ſo frequently baflled their preſump. 
tuous armies, and by curbing the deſigns 
of their ambitious ſultans, taught them 
better how to know themielves and prize 
their neighbours; yet notwithſtanding 
the inglorious reigns of ſeveral modern 
emperors, have added nothing to their 
territories they ſtill continue in a full pof 
ſeſſion of their former acquiſitions, and 
are not only able to detend their own, but 
conquer other countries, ſhould the war- 
like ſpirit of ſome more active ſultan, 
once again lead them out to action. 


CH AP II. 


1 Of the Turkiſh Policy. 


* 


5 H E political maxims of an ar- 
9 bitrary government, may not 


improperly be compared to the 
{preading roots and twiſting fi 
dres of ſome tall whoſe elevated heigth 
expoling it to double danger, by the rag; 
ing force of ſtormy winds among its 
branches, has no ſecurity but the rooted 
depth by which it is ſupportetl againſt 
the. ge efforts of contending tem- 
peſts; and certainly a government ſo vaſt- 
ly large, ſo inexpreſſibly rich, and ſo 
ſtrangely different from Kf other, muſt be 


two parts. The firſt, are thoſe by which 
the ſultan ſupports ſecurely his unrivaPd 
grandeur, and the ſure dominion -of his 
extenſive empire. The ſecond. are ſuch 
notions as are taught his ſubjects with 
the earlieſt rudiments of their common 
knowledge, and diffuſe with eaſe a cer. 
tain awful duty, or almoſt idolatrous ve- 
neration thro? the whole country for the 
perſon of their emperor; and are the only 
cauſes of that mild obedience and miſe- 
rable ſervitude, with which they own 
themſelves his {laves, and endeavour vi- 


ſtrongly by ſome uncommon policy; with- gorouſly to exert an uncommon induſtry, 
out which guard, the daring ambition of in hopes to gain ſome mark ot favour from 


alpitring princes, and the formidable vio- the ineſtimable bounty of their common 


lences of inteſtine diſcords, would like maſter. 
ſome ſurprizing earthquake, break fierce- *I ſhall begin with the Sultan, whoſe 


ly through the bands of duty and by their firſt maxims of policy is to depopulate 


f&ious conſequences involve the empire as may be the remoter parts of his wide 
in moſt inevitable ruin empire, the more effectual to ſtrengthen 

That I may with greater eaſe deſcribe its center. + The reaſons he grves to prove 
the ſolid foundations, upon which the the uſefulneſs of this maxim are thele, 
Turks have built their ſafety, *twill be firſt, that countries far diſtant from his 
neceſſary to divide their maxims into eye 


CP 
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e, might with more eaſe and leſs dan- 
ger be dus d to ſome fatal rebellion, 
were the number of their inhabitants but 
any way proportionable to the conveni- 
ency of their ſituation. Secondly, by the 
miſerable and barren condition of a diſ- 
peopled country, twould be found a mat- 
ter of inconceivable difficulty, for an in- 
vading enemy to penet ate their empire 
with a numerous army; ſince their troops 
without the chargeable inconvenience of 
vaſt quantities of proviſions, would never 
be able to ſubſiſt in a country whoſe fly; 
ing handful of inhabitants, would imme- 
diately convey- what little ſtore; their 
poyerty afforded them, to woods and 
mountains, and places inacceſſible t peo- 
ple unacquainted with the paſſes of the 
country: Another reaſon is, the utter im 
roſſibilir which diſcarded tavourites (by 


this means) find to eſcape the anger of 


their offended ſultan; for knowing no 


place capable of aſſiſting or concealing 


them, uole's they retire to ſome chriſtian 
country, they rather chooſe a voluntary 
reſignation of their lives and fortunes, to 
the undiſouted will of their great maſter; 
and quietly ſubmit their necks to the 
ſword of the Executioner. 

But conſideriag on the other ſide, that 
the ſtrength and glory of a prince does 
chiefly conſiſt in = numbers of his peo- 
ple, he is ever careful not only to draw 
to the center the conquer'd inhabitants of 
his diſ-peopled frontiers; but by the ſub. 
tle bait of ſome inveigling privileges, is 
conſtantly attracting innumerable quan 
ties of tributary chriſtians, to embrace the 
doctrige of their fallacious religion, and 
by becoming members of the Mabometan 
faith, enjoy the poſſeſſion of ſome little 
marks of diſtinction, purpoſely deny'd 
to their more honeſt fellows, who brave- 
ly prompted by the dictates of their ver- 
tue, can without diſcern diſpiſe thoſe 
gandy trifles of a fancied happineſs, and 
dare prefer the heavy chains of honeſt 
ſlavery, to all the guilty pleaſures of an 
apoſtates liberty. 
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+ His ſecond max in is, that tlie only 
way to preſerve a dymeſtick quiet, is to 
employ the heads and hands of his ſub- 
jects in ſome toreign war: The numerous 
advantages which accrue from this maxim 
are ſo conſpicuous as ſcarce to need an 
explanation; for by this means he is con- 
tinually enlarging the bounds: of his do- 
minions, or at leaſt improving the vaſt 
numbers of his ſoldiers, in an inſtructive 
practice of all the various and nrceſſary 
points of military diſcipline: By theſe 
means he preſerves himſelf ſecure from 
the ſudden vivlence of domeſtick rebel 
lion; for the ſearch of glory firing the 
breaſts of officers and ſoldiers, they una- 
nimouſly bend their utmoſt endeavours ro 
encreaſe the power of their extended em- 


pite, which a lazy peace might rather 


prompt them to deſtroy : For the work- 
ing brains of men inur'd to war and dan- 


ger. will abhor the ruſt of idle ſloth, 


aad ſtir up gradually an ambitious fire 
in the breaſt of the Soldier, to lay a ſud- 
den hold on ſome inviting opportunity, 
and raiſe himſelf to power and honour, 
upon the bloody ruin of his ſurpriz'd 
commander, . | 


la the adminiſtration of his Juſtice | 


he holds it a neceſſiary maxim, that a 
redious legality is far more dangerous 
thana ſwift injuſtice: ¶ His reaſons for this 


are, firſt, the fear and awe which ſo ri. 


id a manner of proceeding infufes ſtrong- 
into the hearts of his ſubjects, making 
them ever ready to obey his moſt irratio- 
nal commands with an unexampled wil- 
lingneſs; and terrifying their reflections 
with ſo deep a ſenſe of his power, asto 
deter them from the ſmalleſt inclination to 
a dangerous diſobedience; and ſecondly, 
tho' ſome by ſo haſty a ſeverity may un- 
juſtly fuffer, yet numbers are by their ex. 
amples frightned from villainous actions, 
whoſe natures and neceſſities, would 
otherwiſe incline them, to a conſtant 


practice of the blackEſt vices. * 


Another 


1 Second Maxim, 5 10 Reaſons, WY 
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+ Another maxim teaches them, that 
learning is of all things the moſt dange- 
rous to an atbitrary monarchy. For firſt, 


was knowledge encourag'd by the hap- 


Py advantages of a liberal education, the 
genius of their people wouſd ſoon become 
much more refined, and conſequent ly the 
groſs abſurdities and fictitious leſſons of 
their Alcoran, be looked upon with indig- 
nation, when compared with the brighter 
doctrine of the chriſtian religion. They 
would ſoon diſcover the fallacious dreams 
and vain dzlufions of their fancied para- 
dice, and throw off (with their ignorarice) 
the duli ſtupidity of their flaviſh ance- 
ſters, they would ſoon perceive the Feli. 
City of other nations in a glorious liberty, 
and caſting of the yoak they had-ſo-long, 
ſubmitted to, attempt unanimoully ſome 
wondrous revolution, and weary of 4 
ſhameful fate in their ſo long ſubjection 
to a tyrannical government, redeem their 
honour with their long loſt liberties, and 
triumph in the ruin of their ſubverted 
ſultan. * Another reaſon for this maxim ĩs 
a notion commonly re.cived in Turkey, 
that the uſe of letters is altogether in- 
conſiſtent with the rougher genius of a 
warlike nation; and chat learning if en- 
courag'd would lull their faculties in a 
ſilent love of ſtudy, till ſinking in the Toft 
indulgence of a philoſophical ſolitude, 
they would neglect entirely the more no- 
ble practice of thoſe martial exereiſes, 


whoſe ſucceſsful application has bravely 


raiſed them tothe glorious empire, which 
now diſtinguiſhes them from the leſs 
powerful world. | | Ub 

But above all theſe,there is one maxim 
the conſtant care and ſecurity of the 
Terkiſh ſultans, and that is to be ſerv'd 
by ſuch men as they can raiſe without 
envy, and deſtroy without danger. This 
they put in practice by admitting none 
to the honour or truſt of great preferments, 
but ſuch as have been brought up under 
the ſtricteſt diſcipline of a Seraglio edu- 
cation: They are generally the ſons of 
chriſtian parents, taken captives by the 


wand'ring incurſions of the roving T, 
and ſent by way of the Black Sea to Con. 


ſtantinople as to a common market: Out 


of great numbers of theſe there are yearly 
choſen, a certain quantity for the grand 
ſeignor s Seraglio, where at their firſt 
admiſſion they are carefully inſtructed in 
the rudiments of the Turkiſh language and 
religion. Thence proceeding gradually 
as qualified in body and mind, from the 
laborious practices of the meaneſt diyd. 
geries, tothe loſtieſt ſtudies of their more 
polite accompliſhments, till their know- 
ledge and experience encreaſing with 
their years, they are preferr'd at laſt to 
ſome place of honour about the perſon of 
their emperor, and thence advanc'd 145 
occaſion offers to the government of ſome 
principality, a ſeat-of Juſtice, or com- 
mand in the army, whichſoever their ge- 


nious has chiefly teenr'd to bend them to: 


|| And by theſe means being educated from 
their infancy with a ſe vile awe upon 
their ſpirirs, their endeavours are entirely 
bent to pleaſe their ſultan ; and ſtarting 
from ſo ſevere a diſcipline to the ſeat of 
power, without friend or parent to aſſiſt 
them in their enterprizes, they have no 
poſſibility of attempting with the ſmalleſt 
likelihood of ſucceſs the leaſt deſign againſt 
the intereſt of their ſovereign : But beſides 
this, the grand ſeignor has another me- 


thod no leſs politick, to prevent them 


from making an ill uſe of the authority 
he truſts them with; snd that is the fre- 
quent change ot officers, often r 
them from one government to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of another in ſome far diſtant part 
of the country; by which means having 
no time to flx an intereſt with the people 
that are under them, they are abſolutely 
debarr'd from the ſmalleſt hopes of fucceſs 
in an attempt againſt the perſon or power 
of their ſultan who ſeidom - continue 
them ſo long as three years in one place; 
and as if in' that time there was danger 
of a revolt, takes ca e by other methods 
to render it {till more impraQticable, for 

* giving 
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giving them no money, when he prefers 
them to a government, and themſelves 
leſſing nothing but what they receive 
om his bounty, they are obliged to bor. 
row great ſums on credit, to furniſh out 
their equipage for which the chriſtian 
merchants exacting Cent per Cent intereſt; 
they have no other way to pay theſe 
debts, than by a bafbarous oppreſſion 
of the provinces they are ſent to, and 
knowing their times to be ſhort, the 
ſeldom Tail by arbitrary methods to en- 
rich themſelves for ever after, by a three 
ears plunder of the poor inhabitants 
by aſſiſting them againſt the Sultan, as 
readily to embrace the ſmalleſt opportu- 
nity for revengin their misfortunes in the 
death or ruin of their tyrannick gover- 
nor; by which the grand ſeignior's pow- 
er ſtands more unſhaken than that of 
chriſtian princes, who have too often ſub 
fer'd by the ambitious inclinations of re- 
bellious ſubjects: 

Theſe are the moſt noted maxims of 
eaſtern policy, whereby the Tzrkiſh empe- 
rors maintain an uncontroul'd authority 
over their vaſt dominions : Others there 
are, which being taught the people, as eſ- 
ſential points of duty andreligion, oblige 
them quietly to bend their necks and 
_ calmly ſtoop to the galling yoak of an ig- 
noble ſlavery. | 

+ And firſt, obedience to the Sultan's 
will is taught them as a duty, the ne- 
glect whereof, will draw down the curſes 
of God and Mabomet upon. themſelves 
and their poſterity :. His word muſt ever 
be a ſettled law, and infalibility a pecu- 
lar perſection of his nature: None dare 
believe he errs, and tho? his actions ap- 
pear altogerher incenſiſtent with reaſon 
or humanity, they muſt never queſtion 
the perſpicuity of their ſenſes, than pre- 
ſume to think he ever can be guilty: Nay 
lo widely has this crafty leſſon ſpread its 
doctrine, that to die by the hand or man- 
date of their emperor, is look*'d upon by 
theſe deluded wretches as a never failin 
paſport to {the gates of paradice; and 15 
lacred a veneration do they pay to the 


— 


perſon of this idoliz'd Sultan, as if his 
people were deſtin'd as an inferior ſpe- 
cies of mortality, to ſerve the mighty 
end of thoir creation: The better to ſups 
port this awful ſenſe of fear and duty, 
the expounders of their Jaw have fixed a 
notion in the ſuperſtitious breaſts of the 
comfnon people, that they can never pay 
too deep a veneration to the perſon; of 
their emperor, ſince the good or evil fate * 


y of the Turkjþ empire depends entirely 


on the preſervation or extinction of the 
Ottoman family. | 
Another maxim among the Turks 
declares, that merit is the only valuable 
nobility, whereby the tneaneft- of their 
people exert their utmoſt in in the 
purſuit of honour, }| as knowing they muſt” 
owe their fortune to their own perſonal 
worth, and not the hereditary poſſeſſion 


& of lands and tenements from the ſucceſs- 


ful labours of induſtrious anceſtors, for 
the grand ſignior is the common heir to- 
all mens eſtates, and diſtributing ſome 
ſmall part among the children, leaves 
them to cut out their own way to riches 
and preferment, and throws in the re- 
mainder amongſt the numerous heaps of 
his own prodigious treaſure. 

* Another opinion not a little condu · 
cive to the Turkiſh intereſt is, that thoſe 


who die in battle againſt a Chriſtian ene- 


my, are immediately tranſported into pa- 
radice, as a.reward, for their courage, 
J ”T1s no great difficulty to guels the ef- 
tects of ſuch a notion on the thoughtleſs 
crowd, who are thereby at all times wil - 
ling ta invade a Chriſtian country, and © 
hurried forward to a zealous madneſs by 
ſo encouraging a doctrine, fall raſhly on, 
and prove too often fatal inſtruments of 
death and vengeance. ' 

There is another maxim of their po- 
licy, which ſeems to have been owing to 
the vaſt ſucceſſes of their arms ia the in- 
fancy of their empire, and that is, to 
look upon proſperity as an infallible ſign 
of God's owning the juſtice and legality 
of their endeavours : * By theſe means 


C they 


J Sixth Maxim. 
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uſe the ſultan ſhould aſſign them. 
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they have encourag'd their armies to a muſt perceive, the chief deſign of this ſo 
conſtant aſſurances of repeated ſucceſſes, uſetul maxim was to cloak the fallacies 
from the favourable conſequences of one of their deceitful doctrine, from the hood- 
ſingle victory, and drawn in prodigious wink'd eyes of irs profeſſors, whoſe cloud. 
numbers of voluntary foldiers to the aſ- ed apprehenſions, fatally illuminated by 


— 


ſiſtance of a cauſe, which ſuch propitious a Chri//zan converſation, might probable 


omens had ifiduc*d them to believe muſt be brought to an entire diſcovery ot that 


neceſſarily. entitle them to the ſmiles of inglorious ſervitude in which they live, 
Providence. and tempt their cburage to aſſume new 


There is a law amongſt the Twrks, 
which I believe was introduc'd from an 


ancient maxim of their political govern- 
ment, ſtrictly prohibiting all ſubjects to 


the grand fignior from travelling for im- 
provement of their knowledge and expe 


rience, into any country not under his 


authority; eſpecially ſuch parts of the 
world as are enlightned by the Heavenly 


fire, and redeem their minds from an 
erroneous ſuperſtition, while they bravely 
chang'd the baſe ſubjection of their in- 
ſulted bodies for the generous enjoyment 
of a nobler liberty: And how far the con- 
tinuance of this ſubtle maxim may be ſer- 
viceable to their intereſt, does beyond 
diſpute appear in the good effets it has 
hitherto produc'd; and the frequent in- 


rays. of Chriſlias doctrine; and ſo very ſurrections and inteſtine jars that almoſt 
nicely · is this law obſerv*'d amongſt them, yearly happen on ſuch of their frontiers, 
that he who is accus'd of having broken as by their nearneſs vf ſituation to the 
it without a poſitive order or permiſſion Chriſtian countries, have render'd their 
from the court, is often puniſhd in an inhabitants no ways ſtrangers to the dif- 
exemplary. manner, and his goods and ference of their government. 

chattels forfeited thereby, to whatſoever Many beſides theſe are the political 
maxims of the Turłiſb nation, but I ſhall 
The numerous advantages ariſing to content my ſelf with having nam d the 
the government from ſo ſtrict a prohibi- chief, and thoſe on which they build the 
tion of a cuſtom, ſo diverting to the cu- pillars of their conſttiution , and will pro- 
rious inquiſitions of our European gentle. ceed in the next chapter to give as full an 
men, are,ſo obvius to the judgment of a account as I can of the peculiar form and 
common reader, that they hardly need a artful management of their civil govern- 
farther explanation; ꝙ ſince every body ment. 


8 


J Tenth Maxim. 


§ Its Reaſons. 


„ CHAP Il. 
Of the Civil Government of the Turks. 


IS perhaps the moſt difficult vations: But *tis a task yet more diffi- 
| undertaking a man can put cult to endeavour a ſatisfactory deſcrip- 

himſelf upon, to write of the tion of that part of their conſtitution 
75 numerous intricacies of foreign which compoſes this chapter, ſince the 
governments, and particularly one like offices of their religion are ſo cloſely in- 
that of Turkey; the native haughtineſs of terwoven with thoſe of their law, that 
of whoſe inſulting people, and their coy tis almoſt impoſſible to treat of either 
deportment to the travelling ſubjects of a without involving both in a promiſcuous 


chriitian country, are ſo many inacceſſible confuſion. 
barriers to the curioſity of their obſer- 


However 


in 
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| 


| However that I may the more eaſily a- 
void the diſagreeable obſcurity of ſo un- 
neceſſary a conjunction, I ſhall gradually 


truſt and great offices of their empire, as 
they now differ from, or are independant 
on, each other. f K. 
By the Oy chapters, the prodigi- 
ous power and unlimited authority ofthe 
Terk:iſþ Sultan has been fully taught the 
reader: But tho? his rule is arbitrary, and 
his ſway deſpotick and tyrannical, he ſub- 
mits the management of his large donui» 
nions to the depending government of a 
deputed vice-roy; and indeed it has ever 
been the cuſtom of rhe eaſtern emperors 
to conſtitute, ſome favour'd ſubject in a 
degree of honour next themſelves, a cu- 
{tom by many authors condemned, as Ow- 
ing its inſtitution to the ſloathful diſpoſi- 
tion of ſome inglorious monarch, wholly 
given up to eaſe and luxury; but in my 


deeper policy ; + for by theſe means, the 
emperors may notonly, when they pleaſe, 
unbend their minds from the ſatiguing 
cares of an intangled government, but 
when the growing anger of their injur'd 
ſubjects provoke them to a reſentment 
of their oppreſſive cruclties,i they throw 
the odium of their own injuſtice upon 
their guiltleſs vice-roy ; who ſcreening 
the miſcarriages of his imprudent ſultan 
ſrom the revenge of a rebellious multi- 
tude, becomes himſetf the object ot their 
hatred, and lays the foundation of his 
maſter's ſafety, on the peaceful conſe- 
quences of his own deſtrction. 

. This great officer among the Turks 
is diſtinguiſh d by the title of Viſier Azem 
or councellor in chief to the Grand Seig- 
nor, from whom all power is derived to 
him; and by whom he is created without 


unlimired as chat of the Emperor him- 
 eAmurath tlie third was the inſti- 


proceed to an account of the places of tutor of this office, at a time when 


breaking into Earope, he conferred 
the dignity of general and chief coun- 
ſellor on one Lala Schabin his tutor, 
ſince which time his ſucceſſors have con- 
tinued to appoint ſome favour'd ſubjec̃t 
to the dignity of Vizzer cAzem and ho- 
nour thoſe officers with the name of tutor 
as Often as they hold converſation with 
chen 7 | 
The Vizzer eAzem, as in title, ſo in 
power, is the head of the Turkiſh law, 
to him appeals are brought from all their 
courts of judicature, and by him the for- 
mer ſentences of inferior judges are ſre- 
quently diſannull'd, and the cauſe decided 
in fayour of the party who before had loft 
it. There hies no appeal beyond him un- 
leſs to the perſon of the Grand Seignor; 


opinion ſounded on the ſubtle maxims of and that ſo difficult, that tis rarely put in 


practice. The manner of doing it is ſo 
odd and different from the European eu- 
ſtoms, that the reader will be inclin d to 
pardon the digreſſion if I deſcribe the 
ceremony as briefly as poſſible ; ¶ At cer. 
tain hours of the day, when the gates of 
the Seraglio are ſet open forthe admit- 
tance of great numbers of citizens and 
others, whoſe buſineſs with the officers 
of that place require their daily atten- 
dance there, the perſons who would com- 
plain of any grievous injury they have ſut- 
fer'd, and which the injuſtice or conni- 
vance of the Grand Vizier has reſusd to 
redreſs, enter haſtily the outward court, 
and putting pots of fire upon their heads 
run ſwiftly forward, nor dare the greateſt 
officer preſume to ſtop them, till they ar- 
rive in rhe preſence of the Grand Signor, 
and humbling themſelves at his feet, de- 


any other ceremony than the delivery of clare the weighty wrongs they labour un- 
a large golden ſeal, whereon is engraved der. and implore the gracious mark of his 
the name and age of the then reigning unqueſtionable juſtice in a kind redrefs of 
Sultan; and this ſeal he always carries in their oppreſſive injuries. ; 8 
his boſom, and becomes thereby inveſted There is a private Divan or court of 

with an authority almoſt as arbitrary and FE juſtice 
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juſtice held in the palace of the Visier 
eAzem every wedneſday and thurſday; 
on the other days e friday, 
which is the Tzrk;ſþ ſabbath ) the Divas 
is kept in an open chamber of the Serag- 
lio, whither- the Viaier is magnifieently 
attended by a great number of purſuvants 
and ſerjeants ; at his arrival he is ſaluted 
with the noiſy acclamations of the people, 
and guarded by a fort of ſoldiers, main- 


' tain'd purpoſely for that uſe, to his place 


upon the bench ; where being ſeated with 
the Cadeel:ſcheer or lord chiefjuſtice, and 
fix Vizzers of the beach, who are grave 


men that have formerly born offices in the 


overnmeat, and are $kill'd in the know- 


edge of their law, bat not permitted to 


— their opinions on any point unleſs 


demanded by. him. He liſtens to the 
judgment of the. lord chief juſtice, who 
hears and determines all cauſes, unleſs the 
Vizier ſhall diſapprove his ſentence. and 


' reverſe it as he thinks it moſt agreeable to 


the juſtice of the cauſe, or his own pri- 
vate inclinations. 

Thus much may ſerve as to the judica- 
tive power of the Grand Vizier, but is far 
from expreſſing the utmoſt limits of his 
authority, which extends itſelf ſo far be- 


yond that of the other great officers of 


the empire, that tho? he cannot by virtue 


of his own immediate order take off their 


heads, or recal them from their govern- 
ments, he has ſo great an intereſt in the 
Grand Signior, that he can, without the 
ſmalleſt difficulty obtain his warrant for 
the diſplacing or beheading any officer at 
court or elſewhere, who has unfortunate- 


ly diſobliged him, or ſtands obnoxious to 
C 


e danger of his envy. 

In time of war, he has the command 
in chief of the Sultan's armies, and leads 
them where he pleaſes, without the leaſt 
neceſſity of waiting for his maſter's order. 
He gives audience to the ambaſſadors of 


- Toreign princes, receives and anſwers the 


conteatsof their memorials, and is in ſhort 


the only maſter 'of the executive power 


over the Grand Seignors whole domi- 
nions. | 


* Anſwerable to the vaſt authority of 


this great officer is the pompous ſtate in, 
which he lives; his court conſiſting fre. 
quently of five and twenty hundred ſer. 
vants, including the Officers abuot him; 
when he appeats abroad he is diſtinguiſh d 
not only by the ſplendour of his equiPage, 


but the bearing on the fore part of 


turbant two large feathers, ſet on with x 
great knot of diamonds and other jewels 
of ineſtimable value, the peculiar mark 
of his degree, the Baſhaws being permit. 
ted to wear but one, and the ſultan him- 
ſelf neverappearing with more than three: 
Three horfe-tails are carried before him 
on a lotty ſtaff, another diſtinguiſhing 


mark of his authority. Great numbers of 


ftately horſes adorn'd with trappings of 
gold and ſilver ſet thick with - preci- 
ous Stones are led before him; his ſtir- 
rups held by the obſequious. hands of his 
ſurrounding ſlaves, and his garment kiſs'd 
with the moſt profound reſpect by end- 
leſs crowds of proſtrate officers, whoſe ſer- 
vile ſouls encline their actions to the baſ- 
eſt practice of a vile ſubjection to men by 
fortune plac'd above them, while they 
baſely triumph over the miſerabywretches 
that are under their command, with all 
the haughty marks of an inſulting arro- 
gance. 

$ Prodigious and beyond belief are the 
amazing profits ariſing from this poſt to 
the coffers of its poſſeſſor: For tho? the 
revenues of the Gtand Vizzer, 'or his im- 
mediate ſalary from the crown does ſcarce 
exceed five thouſand pounds per annum, 
*tis yet impoſſible to gueſs the vaſt advan. 
tages it brings him; for beſides the great 
ſums of money he receives from the num- 
bers of his petitioners, who, be their bu- 
ſineſs of what nature it will, dare never 
move it empty handed, there are daily 
rivolets of plenty from all parts of the em- 
pire flowing to his treaſury : No ſubject 
to the Grand Signior dares enter on a place 
of power, till by the moving rhetorick of 
ſome confiderable preſent he has brib'd 
the favour of the Grand Vizzer ; without 
which he is always ſenſible his head 
will ſurely pay the forfeit of his avarice. 


There 
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* The Splendor of his Court, 
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$ His Revenues and Advanciges 
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officers, - i, the Muſti, the Ries Ef. 


| is no obligation. Which compells ſendi, & and the Teſdardar Baſhaw. | Of | 
"hem ar har timgzo.remember:the Vizicr..the. firſt, of theſe 1 Nall take occaſion 20 


a fatal. Experiegce.of the conſequences. of 


ſpeak largely, in the chapter relating to 


ſuch x neglect has often conviac'd them t le Turkiſh religion, as being High Prieſt; 
5 wi : +. ve r 


that tis highly dangerous to forget him; 
the wle the remgteſt branches of the 


vourable repreſentation of their f rvices 


den meſſengers, and in ſhort no man ho 
omits his | 
hope à long poſſeſſion” of his honours or 
preſermente | 


| ] 24. yt + 911 4 
By theſe means a Vizier of a covetous 


diſpoſition, who looſes no advantage he 
may reap from his authority, has ſuch in- 
credible. opportunities of increaſing lus 
wealth, that maiy at the death which ge- 
ne ally attends their ſhort. liv'd ſplendor, 


have, been found.. poſſeſſors of ſuch im- ſ 


menſc heaps of treaſure as, have equall'd 
it not exceeded that of the Grezdvergnor 
their maſter: But thoſe very riches which 
ſtyl render this high office deſireable in the 
emulative breaſts. of the Ixreiſb candi- 
dates, are the very poyſon of its pleaſures 
and to a genius bleſt with a ferious con 


templation on the ſrailties of humanity, 


would open all the dangers of its gaudy 
glories and rathes frighrea him from their 
{earch than allure him to their poſſeſſion. 

+ for tew there are who long enjoy the 
{lippery honours ofthis wiſh'd preferment; 
the Sultan's policy forbids a long permiſ- 
lion of ſuch unbounded power, and ur. 
ges him to frequent changes of ſuch dan- 
gerous officers,.nor are there many who 
ſurvive this high poſt, for having ſome 
time ſery'd like a neceſſary ſpunge to ga- 
ther riches for the Sultan's uſe, he ſquee- 
zes them at laft into his own vaſt treaſure, 
and to free himfelf- from all the fears of 
their reſentment, invents ſome. plauſible 
pretence to take them off-and put others 
in their place, to grow up gradually to 
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and conſequently not properly to be treat- 


: ; ed of under this head, further than as he 7 
Turkiſh empire are obliged to court his fa. 


15 concerned in the interpretation of their 


| | PA Civil, law, and oſ that ia its proper place: 
with the perſwaſive oratory of their gol 


The Ries-Effendie, is ſecretary of ſtate 


and in conſtant attendance on the: perſon : 
uty this way can reaſanably., 


of the Vizier, hy whoſe: orders he dif . 
patches innumerable quantities oſ patents; 

decxegs,. commiſſions and other inſtru- 
ments, over all: parts of the Turkiſhems |. 


pire; © This officer has great places of 
truſt and profit undet him, and by the 
multiplicity of his buſineſs collects ſuch 


ſums of money, to, his o poſſeſſion as 
oſten equal the riches: of the Vizier him- 


* The Tefterdar Baſhawyis lord trea- 


ſurer of the publick revenues; he pays 


the ſalaries of all great officers dpeending 
on the Sultan; by him the ſoldiery is 
weekly paid, and all publick diſburſe - 
ments made. Ih This is an office of great 

honour» and advantage, but has the 

ſamę Fate entaild on its poſſeſſors with - 
with thoſe abovenamed, and expoſes 
them not only to the danger of the 


_ Emperor's hatred, but oſten ſacriſices their 


lives and fortunes to the fatal malice and 
inordinate caprices of a diſcontented 
People; | | | 

$y I undertook to ſay as much of the 
Muftee, in this place as concerned his bu- 
ſineſs in themanagement ottheir laws ʒhe 
is a officer of great authority; nominate 
to that dignity by the Sultan's voice, who 
ought to chooſe a man of examplary pi- 
ety, undaunted virtues and humility, and 
more eſpecially of undaunted knowledge 
in the explanation of their Law: His . 
pinion in matters civil and criminal, as well 
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as in affairs relating to the ſtate is given 
by ſubſcribing y es or no, with the. humble 
addition of God knows better, toa paper 
in '\which the queſtion is for the purpoſe 
{tated and tho he gives his judgment in 
a perſwaſive not compulſive manner, his 
ſentence is notwitſtanding whofly deci- 
ſive, and the judges verdict regulated ac- 
cordingly, without the tedious trouble of 
4 further appeal, or any dilatory practice 
whatſoever, forthe religion of the Turks, 
having placed in this man a perſpicuity 
of judgment almoſt equal to the peremp- 
tory doctrine of a Roman infallibility, no 
ſubject dares diſpute the Muſtee's wiſdom, 
nor will the Emperor himſelf contemn 
his council, for he ſeldom undertakes a 
diſtant war, or any other bulineſs of 
weighty moment, till the approbation of 
this religious man has ſanctified the ac- 
tion. When matters of difficulty are 
debated before the Sultan, the Muſtee is 
always preſent at the council, and his ad- 
vice required with the utmolt veneration; 
but as his honours are ſuperior to moſt o- 


ther officers of the empire, ſo is his pu- 


niſ ment (when his demerits have requi. 
ed it) in an exemplary manner more ſur- 
prizing, 5 for in a caſtle at, Conſi autinople, 
which the Turks diſtinguiſh by the name 
of the Seven Towers, there is publickly 
expoſed a brazen mortar of uncommon 
ſhape and magnitude, into which the 
Muftce when convicted of high treaſon 
or unwarrantable practices, is publickly 
thrown head-long and pounded to death, 
with a maſſey iron peſtle 

* The next office below the Muſtee, is 
that of Cadeeleſcheer, or their lord chief 
juſtice, whoſe authority tho? originally | 
confin'd to the ſoldiery, extends 1ts ſelf 
at preſent to the determination of all 
forts of law fuits whatſoever, with ſub- 


- miſſion to the pleaſure of ſuch ſuperior 


powers, to whom there lies an appeal 


from the tenour ot his ſentence, || for the 


military body of the Twrkiſh nation enjoy 
this priviledge beyond the civil, that tho” 
themſelves are ſubject to none beſides 


their own commanders, the authoriry of 
their Officers extends promiſcuouſly over 
all ſorts of people, iaſomuch that all com- 


miſſion'd officers of the Terk army are 


by virtue of the commiſſion they polleſs, 
entituled to the office of juſtices' of the 
peace oyer all parts of the empire, a po- 
licy not a little advantagious to the Grand 
Sjegnor, by the vaſt encouragement it 
gives the ſoldiers, who ever were and 
muſt be the pillars of his government, 
this office of Cadeeleſcheer is a ſtep from 
which they often mount to that of Maftee, 
nor can any man be legally entituled to 
the one, who has not firit diſcharged with 
univerſal praiſt the duty of the other. 

They generally riſe to the preferment 
of Cadeeleſcber from the office of a $$ Mal. 
lab, the advantages of which poſt are dif- 
ſerent according to the places over which 
they exerciſe their power; ſ.me are jud- 
ges in chiefover whole Provinces and have 
under their command the Kaddesor judges 
of ſtately rowns and villages ; others there 
are, whoſe government is confin'd to poor 
and inconſiderable places, having under 
them the tatter'd judges of a few diſtreſt 
and miſerable cottages. 

The next inferior officer is the + Kaddee 
abovemention*d or the loweſt ſort ofjndges 
among the Tzrks; the profits ariſing from 
this poſt are more or lets according to the 
places under their juriſdiction. but is con- 
ſiderable as being the firſtſtep towards ob- 
taining the dignity of Aſuftee, a prefer- 
ment eagerly deſir d by the politeſt of their 
people. 6 N 

Thus much may have ſerv'd to give 
the judicious reader a ſufficient idea of 
the fountain of civil government now 
exercis d in the court of Turkey, whence 


flow innumerable ſtreams of policy, to 


the channels of remoter governments, 
poſſeſs'd in their ſeveral degrees by Bey. 
lerbeys, Sangiack Beys, Beſhaws, Beys and 
eAgas, every one of which offices I ſhall 
largely treat of in their reſpective places. 


I The formidable empire of theſe fuc- 
ceſsful 
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cceſsſul infidels is divided into twenty- 
two parts. each diviſion of ſo vaſt extent, 
as exceeds the magnitude of many of our 
European kingdoms, and govern'd by its 


'Beylerkey, or Arch-Duke, for of all Chriſ- 


tian titles there is none which can more 
nearly expreſs the nature of that office, 
every one oftheſe Arch Dukedoms is di-, 
divided into certain unequal numbers of 
Sangiacks or Provinces, ſome containing 
twenty, ſome not more than ſeven, ten, 
or fifteen, according to which numbers 


the Arch-Dukedoms are more or leſs pro- befo 


fitable to their governors; over every 
Province their is placd a ruler, diſtin- 
guiſh'd by the title of'*,, Sangiack-Bey, or 
Lord Provincial: Theſe depend upon, and 
are ſubſervient to the ſeveral Arch- Dukes 
under whom they live. 

4 Inferior to the Lords Provincial are 
the Beys, or lords of the ſeveral parti- 
tions into which the above- nam'd Provin- 
ces are divided : Theſe have under them 
another ſort of lords, diſtinguith d by the 
name of CE Ae, or captains of a cer- 
rin number of towns or villages and their 
dependencies, all which officers have their 
{eyeral courts of Juſtice, peculiar to the 
different nature of the governments they 
hold, and yet are link'd together in the 
joint proportion of one common intereſt, 
and a firm obedience to the ſacred will of 
their great lord the ſultan. , 

Beſides theſe Arch-Dukedoms ſeverally 
ſuhject to their reſpective Beylerbeys, there 
are certain parts of the empire indepen- 
dant on thoſe diviſions, and altogether 
ſubiect tothe government of Buſhaws, 
4 title almoſt equal to that of prince, and 
generally born by ſuch men as having gra- 
dually aſcended from the meaneſt offices, 
have inur d their minds and bodies to the 
rougheſt changes that can befall mortality, 


— —_— 


But hat I may explain more filly the 
unimagin d grandeur of the Txyrkiſþ empe- 


rors, ] will particularize the ſeveral go- 
vernments of all the Bejlerbeys, and the 


numbc:- of thoſe extenſive Provinces over 
which they preſide; that by conſidering 
the numerous opportunities the Gran 
Sergnior is maſter of, whereby to reward 
the fidelity of his ſubjects the reader may 
no longer wonder at the ſupport” of his 


authority. | 


J The twenty two Arch Dukedoms 
re mentionꝰd are diſtinguiſh*'d among 
the TzrÞs by the following names, Arato- 
lia, Caramania, Diarbekir, Schtm, Siwas, 
Eſrum, Paſcha, Childir, Chernzzl, Halep, 
Marſh, Ritros, Tripoly, Terbozan, Kars, 
Mrſul, Riba, Rumeeli, Kupudan, Beſna. 
Grand Cairo and Babylon; of which the 
governors of the two laſt receive their 
lalaries from the treaſury of the ſultan: 


The firſt, which is the higheſt govern- 


ment in the Grand Seigni:r's dominions. 
has a yearly * revenue of three hundred 
thouſand pounds per annum; but the nu- 
merous advantages which accrue from 
his perquilites afford him daily opportu- 
nities of amafſing vaſt heaps of riches. 
The remaining twenty have a certain 
yearly income, appointed them out of the 
annual revenues due from the Province; 


to the coffirs of the ſultan, which tho? in- 


conſiderable in its ſelf, is conſtantly mul- 
tlplied into fifteen or twenty times its 
quantity, by the griping arts and avari- 
cicus practices whereby thoſe arbitrary 
governors oppreſs their people. The fix- 
ed allowances which they may. juſtly 
claim are theſe which follow. 
$ The Beylerbey of eAnatolia V 
has a ſalary of — 3009 
Carmania c 
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Theſe are the certain ſalaries ſettled 
by the Grand Seigniar on the ſeveral Bey- 
Jerbeys above - mention'd, but as I hinted 
before, are ſeldom the twentieth part of 
the profits into which they improve their 
employ ments. | 

The Provinces contain'd in theſe twen- 
ty two Arch-Dukedoms are at leaſt two 
hundred and ſixty} four, every one of 
Which, as I ſaid before, has a Lord Pro- 
vincial over it, whoſe-profts may be com- 
gt about half as much as thoſe of the 

exlerkeys their ſuperior governors: The 
Beys and Aga's poſſeſſing ſmaller ſalaries 
ia a juſt proportion- to the inferiority of 
their offices; The Br ſhaws are all intitled 
to revenues agreeable to their power, and 
both the one and the other are alike un- 
bounded. | 

By the prodigious ſums of money amaſ- 
ſe] this way, which any curious reader 
may nearly compated by the account a- 
bove-mention'd, and whiich, in compa- 
iſon the ſultan's revenues, are as ſo many 
fmall canals to the unfathom'd ocean; 
Vcu may gueſs at the ſarprizing gran- 

dleur and inexhauſted riches of the Otto- 

man emperors, which ſhall be particularly 
rteated of in a more proper place: I ſhall 
now proceed to inform the reader in what 
manner the Txrks adminiſter their juſtice, 
and how the forms of law are practis'd 
by that people. | 

*F'was the oppinion of Taritzs, ( that 
t hoſe governments have moſt laws have 


leaſt, policy, and the ſtrenuous? ſupport 
which the Jurtiſo empire receives from 
tew dut neceſſary Maxims, does ina great 
meaſure juſtifie the truth of his aſſertion; 
for they have no confounding volumes of 
oneLawyersobſrvations upon the remark 
of-another,,no COKE upon Ll U1LE- 
10 N,ao explain the different Interpreta- 
tions: of a thing that is, or ought to be 
the ſame; + The reports of ſuch a judge, 
or ſuch a lord chancellor, have here no 
power to guide the ſentence of a courtof 
juſtice, by the, prevailing virtue of ſome 
torgotten precedent; Their laws are fe, 
but always put in execution with the ut- 
moſt ſeverity ; and tho? the ſentence pro 
or cox depends intirely upon the undiſpu- 
ted will of the arbitrary judge, hereby 
the ſubject is deprived of that indulgent 
liberty we taſte in Hritaiu, and ſome- 
times ſacrific'd to the mercenary iatereſt of 
a bribed decider, he has yet this happi- 
neſs ſuperior to us, that he loſes a cauſe 
before the melancholly conſequences of 
a tedious controverly has diſabled him to 
upper that loſs. and depriving him of al 
poſſible means of, a future ſubſiſtance, un- 
fortunately ſink both him and the client 
in promiſcuous ruin, by one ſingle act of 

an unexpected juſtice. , 
Ihe truth of this will evidently: ap- 
pear by the diſpatch of their deciſive ſen- 
tence, having no form of la but this 
which follows. Whatever land, money, 
oods, or any of the common benefits of 
ife are bought by, or given to a ſubject ct 
the Graud Seignor?s Dominions, or any o- 
ther inhabitant of that empire, muſt be 
confirm*d to his poſſeſſion by virtue of a 
ſeal'd inſtrument called an Hodget * which 
being fi8ned by the Kadgee or judge of 
the place they live in, does certainly en- 
title them to as firm a property as all the 
deeds of gift -releaſes and other endleſs 
heaps. of parchment now in uſe among 
us; ſuch an inſtrument being once pro- 
duc'd admits of no evaſive quirk to weak- 
en its authority; no word miſplac'd, or 
| name 
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name miſtaken by the adding or ommit- 
tiag ſome ine letter can baffle the le- 
gallity of a ubject's endeavours by the 
inock of a non-{uit, but where the juſtice 
of a cauſe is conſpieuous they very rarely 
ſuffer by a partial ſentence; tho* where 
the caſe is doubtful or obſcure, thę na- 
tive avarice of a Turkiſh judge will gene- 
rally incline him to a favourable opinion 
of that ſide from whence moſt money 
challenges his gratitude ; * nor is the 
curſe of bribery eſteem'd fo black a crime 
in this country us in the weſtern world, 
moſt men practiſing it in a publick and 
audacious manner, hereſoever their oc- 
curing intereſts make it uſeſul. 

I Womens oaths are never taken but 
againſt a Chriſtian, nor a Chriſtians againſt 
a lurk. Among themſelves the concur- 
ring evidences of a plurality of witneſ- 
ſes decide a controverſy. Their puniſh- 
ments are either bodily or pecuniary; the 
firſt are rarely ſuffer” d when not deferv'd, 
but the latter ſometimes inflicted unjuſtly 
by the malicious proſecution of revenge- 
tul people, or the partial ſentenve of ſome 
poor and avaricious magitrate. 8 

There is no city Which has not its 
Saub:ſhaw or Head Conſtable over it, 
whole proper buſineſs it is, having his in- 
erior officers in every corner to detect the 
miſdemeanors of offending people, and 
ſeizing their perſons deliver them over to 
ſuch puniſhments as upon conviction ot 
their guilt ſhall be judg'd agreeable to the 
nature of their offences. 

The corporal puniſhments in uſe among 
the Twrks are different, accortling to the 
leyeral crimes for which they are impos'd; 
the moſt common, and th which is in- 


flicted on ſlaves, ſervants, and the prac- 


ticers of petty larcenys, is the baſtinado, 
or beating them on the. ſoles of the feet. 
The method of putting this in execution 
„„ „e | 
I. Five or more officers ſeizing the of- 
fender by the arms, conduct him roughly 
to ſome ſmooth piece of ground or graſs- 


ho EEE 
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Paleſtine, and the whole Ottoman Empitg, 


Plat, where throwing him upon his back, , 


the heavieſt among them ſitting down 
upon his breaſt, prevents him from ſpring- 
ing upwards to avoid the blows, whed 
two others by the help of a large ſtick 
like the handle of a broom, bord thro” 
at both ends, to receive a rope there faft- 
ned by two knots, and hanging down in 
a. bent form like that of a bow, lift his 
legs from the ground, aad rowling the 
ftick downwards as far as the rope per- 
mits them, prevent them from moviag 
eicher one way or the other; this done 
another with a ſtiff hazel wand Fires him 
as many ſtrokes upon the naked ſoles of 
his feet as he was order'd to undergo, 
which are ſometimes ſeveral hundred, 
and have ofren prov'd mortal. 
|| T cannot forbear the crime of a ſmall 
digreſſion, to divert my readet with the 
comical relation ofa certain paſſage,which 
once in this country afforded me the plea- 
ſare ofa very agreeable amuſement: There 
was an Engliſh merchant who had for ma- 
ny years been troubled with the Gout, in 
a very violent and uncommon degree, 
nor could the daily application of the 
richeft medicines procure him eaſe, much 
leſs the cure he {ought in vain for, inſo- 
much that being in a manner tranſported 
by the ſharpneſs of his pain, ke became 
ſo very peeviſh that he could neither talk, 


_ walk, or ſit ſtill in comſort: The preſſure 


of this gentleman's extraordinary affairs 


requiring his preſence at eAdrianople, he 


undertook the journey witha great deal of 


uneaſineſs, and met at the entrance of a 


town calPd Bada, a conſiderable party of 
| Tarkiſh ſoldiers, who were marching to- 


wards; Conſtantinople, the officer, as is 


common in thoſe parts, took the liberty 
'as he 


paſs'd, to expreſs himſelf a little 
diſreſpeAfully in contempt of the Chriſ 
tians in the merchant's company; and he, 
unqualified at that time by the peeviſh Ef- 
ſects of his diſtemper. to, bear it paticnt- 
ly, made an ill uſe of his skill in the Tark- 
iſþ language, and return'd the ſalutation 
as roughly as it was ſent him: The inha- 
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bitants of that country are of all others 
leaſt able to bear reflections on their go. 
Vernment or religion; and the officer of 
theſe men, forgetting that himſelf had 
been the * reſented the affront ſo 


very highly, that he order'd the merchant 
to be taken fiom his horſe, and undergo 


the puniſhment of one hundred and fiſty 
baſtinadoes in the manner above written: 
Vain was reſiſtance againſt a number ſo 
much fuperior, and complaints were alto- 


. uſeleſs, in a country where the 


eedy execution of an arbitrary order is 
the higheſt qualification theybelieve them- 


Telves capa of: In ſhort, the poor mer- 


itted aukwardly to the unwel- 


of: his cure, 


the favour, but not being able to find him 
out, he contented himſelf with a grateful 
remembrance of rhe weighty obligation, 
and to this day (if he be till alive) a; 
conſtantly drinks to the health of his Tur. 
: doctor as he fits down to his table. 
But to return to the ſubject in hand, 
they have ſeveral puniſhments peculiar to 
the military and other orders, which ſhall 
be deſcribed, hereafter in their proper 
place: ꝙ One now in common uſe amon 
them is impaling alive; that is, thurſting 
in a ſharp pole at their ſundaments, and 
forcing ,it up to the upper parts of their 
body, and 9 the pole in the 
ground they leave them in ſome high 
way as miſerable examples todeter other 


from the like practices. 


+Strangling in a very expeditious man- 
ner is the death whereby they diſtinguiſh 
ſuffering noblemen. Hanging they {el. 
dom us zi breaking on the wheel rarely, 
but the moſt common way of execution is 


off beheading the condemn*d perſon with a 


broad ſymetar, while he kneels upon a 
large heap, of ſand to that end provided, 
Other kinds, of puniſhment there are in 
Turkey, but fuch as being very rarely put 
in practices are altogether needleſs tobe 
here mention'd and for that reaſon pur- 
poſely omitted. 
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knowing world allows it as a neceſ- 
fary maxim, that every effect of na- 
ture and morality muſt be ſupported 
by thoſe very cauſes to which they owe 
their firſt production, it will follow unde- 


niably that a government not gradually 


| 1 F the general experience of the 


rais d from the continued improvements 
of ſome unreſiſted colony, but founded 
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Of the Government Militam. 


violently upon the blogdy ruin of con- 
quer'd people, muſt flacken by degree 
that nervous ſtrength by, which it flo 
rind, when the long neglects of idle 
peace cortupt its nerves with the love ol 
pleaſure, and draw them by degrees 00 
hate the practice of thoſe ſucceſsful arm5 
by whoſe unequall'd force their 3 
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anceſtors had cut'a paſſage. te meridian 
5 7. this alone to which the Peyſfan, 
Grecian, Roman, and every other glorious 
monarchy, have owed their dowalal; 
and tis the lame indulgence of a floath- 
ful eaſe has ruined all the powerful ſprings 
of Turkifh diſcipline, and chear d exceed- 
ingly the drooping ſpirirs of the eaſtern 
chriltians, with reviving hopes to ſee the 
happy reſtoration of their religion, and 
their liberty in the entire ſubverſion of 
their uſurping tyrant, for that peſwaſive 
poverty which once inclin'd the Turkiſb 
foldiers to a ſcorn of dangers, has now no 
more the pawer to urge a brave defiance 
of the ſhocks of war, ſince they are all 
poſſeſſors 0f a rowling plenty, the want 
of which provok'd them c/1cfly to their 


ancient actions. 


Bur tho the preſent managment? of their 
military diſcipline falls greatly ſhort 
of what in former ages ſpoke them match- 
leſs, they are not yet ſo ſenſibly decayed 
as to become an eaſy conqueſt, were the 
united arms of warlike chriſtendom now 
bear againſt them; for tho? their ſoldiers 
are not now inur'd towar and hardſhip, 
nor by the frequent victories they were 
uſed to gain, familiar with the face of 
ruin and conteſt, they are not leſs in num. 
ber than they were, nor all ſo ignorant as 
their majority. The Tarkiſb policy per- 
mits no loſs of power by the loſs of ſol. 
diers, and is perhaps the only government 
that ever grew ſtronger by the death of 
ſubjects; for having numbers ready upon 
all occaſions to ſupply the room of ſuch as 
die, their places are improv d to double 
Worth by a furprizing managment pecu- 


liar to the Txrks, which ſhall be told tlie 


rxader in its proper place They have no 
occaſion on declaring war, or loſing bat- 

tles to diſpatch their officers for freſh re- 
 eruits about the country, and ſupply with 


raw unpoliſh'd ruſticks, tlie places of well 


Aiſciplin'd and skilful ſoldiers; they have 
ſormidable ſtanding armics, in every cor- 
ner of their empire, which from time to 
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time ſupply the vacancies of their con- 
tending bodies, which like the houndleſ, 
ocean tho" diſcharging endleſs depths of 
water appears no lefs an ebb than a flow. 
but ſtands the ſame inevery ſeaſon, never 
lubject to perceptible dimunition. 

In deſcribing the preſent eſtabliſhment 
of the Otromer forces, I will begin with 
that order of foot ſoldiers common] 
known by the name of Janiſaries; tor 
the peculiar and temarkable privileges 
whereby they are diſtinguid from the 
ordinary militia, may juſtly intitle them 
to the honour'of a peſerence. Janiſary 
is nothing but a corruption of the word 
1ani-Cherr, which in the Turkiſh language 
lignifies a new order; they took their or i. 
ginal from from the death of one Hoogy 
'Beftat# an old religious man of an exam- 
plary life and converſation, in the reign 
ot Sultan e/&murath, the third king of the 
Tur: This man had long endeayour'd 
to diſwade that prince from dangerouſl, 
expoſing his Perſon, by too near a tamili- 
arity with the ſubjects of Servia, often 
propheſying the ſudden death which af 
ter wards befel the Sultan upon the over- 
throw of Lazarus the deſpot of that coun- 
try, when walking out to view the heaps 
ot lain, one Miles Corbelitga, a chriſtian 
ſoldier, riſing heavily ſrom a mount of 
carkaſſes, made ſhift to tat ger in the 
pangs of death, and by Roy motions 
of his head and hands deſired admittance 
to the perſon of the emperor who think- 
ing hedefign to beg his lite permitted 
him to ſuch a near approach, that the un- 


daunted Ser vian, falling on his knees as if 


he would have ſued for mercy, ſnatched 
out a dagger from his bleeding boſome, 
and ſtriking it with violence to the Sul- 
ran's heart, reveng'd ſucceſsfully his coun- 
tries wrongs, and liv'd and died like , 
raePs Sampſon à double ſcourge to an am- 
bi:tous enemy. * | 
The death of B-&fh immediately ſuc- 
ceeded that of Anufatb, for having of- 
ten propheſyꝰd the blow and not preyent- 
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ing it, tho” near the ſultan's perſon, he 
was cut in pieces by the furious guards, 


as a party in the treaſon ; but foreſeeing 


eaſily, what fate would ſoon befall him, 
he rent off a long ſleeve, which he wore 
continually on his right arm, and putting 
it upon the head of one of the ſoldiers, 
cried out prophetically in the Turkiſh lan- 
guage, AN 50 

Life from my Dewth ſhall like à Phenix ſoring. 

To Guard trom dar gers your ſucceeding King. 


This ſaid, he fell, a bloody victim to 
the ſoldiers anger, but had his Prophecy 
compleatly verify'd in the firſt year of the 
next ſultan's reign, who reflecting ſeri- 
ouſly on the fate of Bectcſh, reſolved to 
take ſome method of perpetuating his 
memory, and inſtituted a new order of 
the militia, . by the name of Janizarzes, 
who to this day in iĩmitation of the ſleeve 
which Bect«fþ put upon the ſoldiers head, 
are all obliged to wear a head piece fac'd 
with polliſh'd ſteel, to which is faſtned 


a large piece of buff, that falling in a mo- 


derate breadth from the cron of their 
head ſpreads gradually wider to the mid- 
dle of their backs. RY | 
The inftitution of this famous and 
formicable militia, was founded original- 
ly on the ſureſt pillars of a deep but bar- 
barous policy, for officers were conti 
nually diſpatch'd to make triennial ſei- 
zZures ol the Chriſtian children, inhabit- 
ing the countries 777 fallen under 
the galling yoke of Turkiſb 
miſerable wretChes thus violently raviſh'd 
from their forrowful parents were diſtri- 


- *buted in parties all over the empire, till 


they reach'd the age of ſixteen years, at 
which time, compleatly verſed in the 
knowledge of the Iurkiſb language and 
religion, they were ſeverally diſpoſed of, 
In the many Seraglio's belonging to the 
"Grand Seignior, where for the ſpace of 
five or ſeven years, they were inur'd to 
"hardſhips by the lahorious practice of con- 
tinual drudgeries, ſuch as cleaving wood, 
bearing burthens working in gardens, and 
every other toilſome exerciſe; till having 


— 
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very: Theſe 


learn'd the art of patience, and ſubmiſ- 
ſive reſignation to the will of their ſupe- 
riors, they were inſtructed diligently in 
the art of war; and as the death of other 
Janixaries afforded vacancy, ſucceeded 
gradually to their poſts and privileges, 
where practiſing with an emulative cou- 
rage, the dictates of their education, they 
give a fatal proof how much the preſent 
ties of life exceed the bands of weaker 
nature; for not retaining the minuteſt 
notion of their parents or their country, 
they bend entirely the endeavours of their 
arms for the wiſh*d promotion of their ſul- 
tan's intereſt; and have in former ages, 


by the excellence of their diſcipline and 
greatneſs of their courage, been chief. 
- and by 


ſupporters of the Turkiſh glory 
the in rewards of belt valour won, diſ- 
tin 

that empire. 


But far below the ancient ſpirit of 


this martial order is the groveling genius 
of the modern Janizarres, who taſting 
largely of the fweets of power in the 
black ſucceſſes of their bold 'reſeatments, 
grew madly inſolent, and ſo familiar with 
rebellion, that having dy'd their weapons 
in the guiltleſs blood of many ſultan's, 
they became ſo terrible to ſucceeding 
emperors, that they have long endeavour- 
ed by the ſubtle force of undiſcover*d'po- 
licies, to raiſe ſome milder order on the 
ruin of the former; leaſt like _— 


Rome's Pretorian Cohorts, the rough effects 


of their audacious violence ſhould one day 
ruin that declining empire, whoſe de- 


- fence alone was the true deſign of their 


original inſtitutio. 

. + Their number was at firſt confin'd 
to ſeven thouſand, but is now improv'd 
to more than ſo ty thouſand lawtully 


enroll'd; beſides vaſt numbers who, by 


the winning virtue of an annual prefent, 
to the officers of this order. become poſ- 


ſeſſors of thoſe innumerable privileges, 


which exempt the. Janizaries from taxes, 


proſecutions, or any other ties of juſtice, 


ſo that being own'd on all occaſions by the 


© The ancient care to ſupply the Emnire wi h Janiſaries. 


ſion d by their former Inſolcace, 


ft Their Number and privileges. 


—_— 


The preſent Neglect of that Order ocea-· 


* 


iſh'd honourably as the flower of 
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walter maſters of that militia, they ſtand 
ecure above the law, and practice yil- 
lanies by the favourable connivance of an 


trouPd authority. | 
mw There are now one hundred ſixty 


tao chambers or large buildings call'd 


Odaes at Conſtantinople, for the lodging ot 
the Janizeries, but none in any other 
art of the empire, becauſe the ſultans 
N ever look d upon this order, as 
che ſalety and ſupport of their authority, 
took care to Fave them always near their 

erſons, a deſign well laid, but fatal in 
its conſequences, Over every chamber is 
an o icer appointed, under the title of 
Oda Beſpawe, or inſpector of the chamber. 


"The creation of a Janizary is a peculiar 
"prerogative of this advantageous office. 
and the manner wherein it 1s perform'd 


deſerves remark. oak 

When the perſons to be choſen have 
gradually proceeded through a tedious 
courſe of their probationary Tabours, they 
are ſummon'd in their places, to a perſo- 
nal appearance before the muſter maſter 
of that order, who having regilter'd their 
names in rolls of parchment, preſents em 
ceremoniouſly to the inſpector of that 
chamber into which they are to be admit- 
ted, who making tlem paſs by according 
to their ſentority, the younger holding up 
the elder's garinent, ſtrikes every man a 
blow upon the ear, to remind him of the 
duty and ſubjection he then takes upon 
him, and without the trouble of any ad- 
ditional formality declares them Jani- 
Z$aries, ; FI 

They receive their pay according to 
their merit, beginning with little mote 
than a penny a ny and increaſing their 
allowances upon every Worthy action, till 
they reach the ſalary cf & ſeven ſhillings 
per week, which is the utmoſt pay a Fa- 
nigary can pretend to, till the ſeniority. of 
their years, or peculiarity of their actions 
advances them to the offices peculiar to 
their order, and makes their riches equal 
totheir authority : But by the way, the 
reader muZ obſerve this pay as only an 
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$ The manner of their Creation. , 
+ The way of executinga Jwinary = $5 Their Erms abroad 3nd & heme: 


\ Their way of living. 
In cteſt of their G-ncrai, ; 


additional encouragement to excite theit 
valour, for they have not only daily meals 
provided in their chambers, with all the 
other neceſſaries of life, but receive an 
annual preſent of a ſuit of cloaths from 
the bounty of their emperor, which is ge- 
nerally made of very good and ſerviceable 
green or violet colourd cloth, the form 
whereof may fully be perceived, as de- 
{cibed at large in che one and twentieth 
chapter of this book. | 

I here is an officer appointed over this 
militia, diſtinguiſh d by the title of Jani- 
Cherr «Aga, or general of the Janizaries, 
whoſe ſuſpected power |}. alarms the court 
with ſuch preventive jealouſies, that the 


Sultan takes a conſtant care to give that 


charge to one intirely in his intereſt; - A 
policy whoſe effects fave oſten ſaved the 
modern emperors from the threatned vio. 


lences of their fierce rebellions: The 


boundleſs 27 755 of this arbitrary officer 
extends itſelf to the deciſion of every in- 
tervening accident, in fayour of or judg- 
ment againſt them: $$ The common pu- 
niſhments of their leſs. henious crimes 
are generally ordered by their inferior 
officers, and executed by the cooks of their 
reſpective chambers ; but if any of that 
17 — is detected in a guilt deſerving death 
he is condemned immediately by the ſen- 
tence of his general, and thrown at mid- 
night with the greateſt ſecrecy imaginable 
with weights about. his neck into the 
middle of the ſea | 
+Their arms in war are {\ metars 
muſquets wherewith they fight on 
ſurrounding always the perſon of their 


emperor, or in his abſence the Vizier or 


General; they ſeldom fight in other or. 
der, than the figure which of old compoſ- 
ed Maredenian Phalanx. When at home 
they are appointed as the guards of honour 
to chriſtian ambaſſadors, to keep perpetual. 
watch on the gates and avenues of his 
imperial city; to accompany and protect 
ſuch ſtrangers as are curious to behold the 
rarities of the country, from the barbarous 

F inſolences 


* 


. 


* Their Pay 1 The Power en 
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The preſent State of ÆEthopia, Egypt, 


inſolences of the rude inhabitants; which 


they will do with all imaginable courteſy 
and fidelity, for the ſmall reward of half 
a crown a day, and ſometimes leſs. They 
bear no other arms at home than a 
{mall dagger called Hanjarr, which with a 
large ſmooth cane, not much unlike the 


. largeſt ſtaffs belonging to our conſtables, 


are known ſo commonly and ſo extreamly 
feared by all who meet them, that no 
man dares preſume to offer the leaſt at. 
front ro any chriſtian guarded by Jar 
zary, leaſt his blood ſhould pay the forſeit 
of his inſolence. | 
+ I remember with concern that at my 
firſt arrival in that country, while I was 
a perfect ſtranger to their nature and their 
language, I was prompted by the curi- 
olity of my temper, to walk about the 
ſtreets of Conſtentinople, and make my ob- 
ſervation on the place and its inhabitants, 
undet the undoubted convoy of a faithful 
Jam ury; we were paſſing on a cauſway 
in a publick ſtreer, when the misfortune 
of a rade and ignorant potter, led him 
on to ſtop dur way, by the means of 
an als that he had loaden with brittle 
wares to ſell his cuſtomers about the city: 
"The Jang} had already paſod the door 
of a- large ſhop, from whence the poor 
fellow'drave his aſs upon the cauſway, 
and prevented me from following my con- 
voy, there was a fair deſcent not much be- 
yond him, whereby he might have gone 
done to the middle of the ſtreet, had he 
turn'd his aſſes head the other way, but 
whether mov d by a religious zeal which 
teaches them to hate a Chriſtian, or by 
the native haughtineſs of his unpolliſh'd 
temper, he preſs'd his aſs with fury for- 
ward, and the paſſage wanting breadth 
to give him room, oblig'd me roughly to 
the inconvenient trouble of an unwillin 
ſqueeze to give him all the way I could, 
but finding the unwelcome preſſure of the 
aſſes panniers a' little incommodious, I 
Was forced to lay my hands upon the 
 creature*s{ide, and puſhing forward ſome- 
What violently and unexpeRedly together, 
both the potter and his panniers fell head- 


moſt five foot high, into the middle of 
the ſtreet, almoſt half a foot deep in mud 


my legs with a revengeſul wound: The 
was come. back to my aſſiſtance, leap'd 


ſwiftly down, and drawing his Hanjarr 
in haſty paſſion, ſtruck it to the hilt in 


lifted arms, O God, and Maliomet his on 

22 in what have I Offended to 
the 

to ſo unreaſonable a degree was he tranſ- 


dreſs he threw the mud upon his face, he 


concern'd and ftately, leading me un- 


Among the numerous privileges pecu- 


er and riches, to a ſtanding army ever 


- theTurkiſh ſultans have experienc'd dearly, 
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long from the cauſeway, which was al- 


and. water: The fellow ſomewhat hurt 
by the roughneſs of his fall, and very much 
enraged at the deſtruction of his glaſſes, 
drew out a long knife, which he wore 
within his girdle, and running to the 
cauſeway endeavour'd furiouſly to reach 


Jenizary, who had heard the fall, and 


the poor fellows ſhoulder, who falling on 
his knees amidſt the dirt, cry'd out with 


made the Victim of a curſed Infidel. Na 


ported by his paſſion, that finding no re- 


rowled himſelf about in blood and water, 
while the Janigary march'd forward un- 


touch'd, thro? crowds of people, who 
tho? their eyes declar'd their anger, were 
obliged to hide their thoughts 1n the de- 
ceitful poſtures of a mild neutrality, 


ltar to the Jauixaries, there is one a lit- 
tle inconſiſtent with the cautious policy of 
the Turkiſb government, that is a permiſ- 
ſion of increaſing their common treaſury, 
by the ſucceſſive additions of what ſums 
of money their 's or bene die poſ- 
ſeſſed of, and the grand of very conſidera- 
ble profits, ariſing ſrom the tenure oſ ſe- 
veral large tracts of land in Anatolia: 
* How dangerous it is to aſſign ſuch pow- 


yy inthe metropolis oſ their empire, 


by the frequent eſſects of that audaci- 
ous inſolence, which having long been 
nouriſhed by the dictates of their plenty, 
has often fleſh'd the lawleſs Janizarzes in 
the murder of their ſovereigns: Nor do 


they only ſtudy their revenge in the — 


— 
* 
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ceſs of their rebellion, ſince tis the never 
failing intereſt of this order, to out-live 
the reigns of many ſultans; for beſides the 
ſure addition of a daily penny to their for- 
mer pay, they gain an uncontrouPd au- 
thority, to rob and plunder during the 
ſpace of a ſmall N + violently 
poſſeſſing as a lawful prize whatever 
goods they lay their hands on; and com- 
mitting bloodly black outrages with the 
plauſile pretence of grieving out of mea- 
{ure for the mournful 'death of their in- 
dulgent maſter. 


induc'd the government to ſtudy means of 
ruining this order, which not being able 
to accompliſh by the dint of force, they 
have invented many ſubtle wiles to weak- 
en gradually the foundation of their pow- 
er; for whereas the matchleſs diſcipline 
of ancient Janizaries gave bright exam- 
ples to inferior orders, they are now ad- 
mitted frequently without the gradual la- 
bours of probationary ſervitude. Mar- 
riage once deny d em with the ſtricteſt 
prohibition, is not only fuffer'd but encou- 
rag d by their officers: Trades are ſbllow. 
ed, and the weekly muſters ſlighted by 
permiſſion, inſomuch that their unſurniſh- 
ed chambers, once the nurſeries of ſuc- 
ceſsful valour, can furniſh few at wars 
great ſummons, who do not artfully de- 
cline the ſervice, by the prevailing pleas 
of wife and family, or ſome mean ſhiſt, 
whoſe common practice has already weak- 
ened and will in time entirely ruin 
— declining columns of that dwindling 
order, 

Next to the Jaxigæriet. I proceed 
to ſpeak of that order of the Ir horſe, 
commonly diſtinguiſh'd by the name of 
xg and divided into two bodys, vis. 
the European, and the «Afiatick, Theſe 
light horſe men, were in ancient times 
the nobleſt cavalry the world could boaſt 
of, rich and formidable by the plenty they 
were maſters of, never coming into the 
held withour the ſtately ſplendor of a nu- 
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militia. 


merous and magnificent attendance, and 
ſhining brightly over all the reſt of their 
militia by the vaſt advantages they made 
of their vaſt acquaintance with, or inte- 
reſt in, the greateſt officers of the empire, 
but poiſoning their loyalty with the en- 


creaſe of their authority, they Ffacrific'd 
their honour to the di 


tes of ambirign, 
and inſolently practicd a continued leflon 


of mutiny and rebellion, tifl the common 


fate of failing treachery involv'd their or- 
der in a general ruin, and from the tow- 


R | ring pyramids of their uncival'd graddeur, 
The melancholy conſequences of this Je 
abuſe of power, have as is before declar d, 


reduc*d them gradually to a common le- 
vel with the inferior orders of the Twks 

Ar preſent the number of Spabees - 
ceeds not five and thirty thouſand, who 


receive a quarterly payment in the pre- 
fence of the Trzyer Azem, a cuſtom 1ntro- 


duc'd by the famous pu, to prevent 
the black effets of ode kent tie 


cords, common formerly, from their pay- 


day quarrels; the loweſt falary of a Tur- 


kiſh Spahee * is at the rate of one ſhilling 


2 day, to which they become intituledto 
upon their firſt promotſon to that office, 
and increaſe their pay by. gradual ſteps, 
ſuch as the favour of their offices th 
addition of 2d. or 3d. a day for the 


head of every enemy they bring their ge- 


neral, as much for a Spabee”s death out of 
the pay of the deceas d, a Cuſtom politi- 
cally inſtituted to prevent the faſhionable 
cheats impoſed on chriſtian princes by 
their military officers. Beſids which care. 
ſul oppartunittes of encreaſing their al. 
lowances, they receive the additional re- 
ward of 4d. a day upon the acceſſion of 
a new Sultan to the throne ot his prede- 
ceſſors, ſo that by the favourable rurns of 
merit or good fortune they go on increa- 
ſing by ſucceſſive additions, till they at- 


tain at laſt their ze plus ultra, and fit down 


contentedly in the full poſſeſſion of 88. 4d. 


ber day. 


The common arms in uſe amongſt theſe 
horſemen are numerous and convenient, 


.and 


+ Their Abuſes of an Iaterregnum. 
Decay, 


J TheTurkiſh Spa'tce's, 
® Their pay and Opportunities of en- creaſing 
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inſolences of the rude inhabitants; which long from the cauſeway, which was al- 


they will do with all imaginable courteſy 
and fidelity, for the ſmall reward of half 
a crown a day, and ſometimes leſs. They 
bear no other arms at home than a 
{mall dagger called Hanjarr, which with a 
large ſmooth cane, not much unlike the 


. largeſt ſtaffs belonging to our conſtables, 


are known ſo commonly and ſo extreamly 
feared by all who meet them, that no 
man dares preſume to offer the leaſt at. 
front ro any chriſtian guarded by 8 Jags: 
zary, leaſt his blood ſhould pay the forfeit 
of his inſolence. 99 | 
+ Iremember with concern that at my 
firſt arrival in that country, while I was 
a perfect ſtranger to their nature and theic 
language, I was prompted by the curi- 
olity of my temper, to walk about the 
ſtreets of Conſtantinople, and make my ob- 
ſervation on the place and its inhabitants, 
undet the undoubted convoy of a faithful 
anizary,; we were paſſing on a cauſway 
in a publick ſtreer, when the misfortune 
of a rude and ignorant potter, led him 
on to ſtop our way, by the means of 
an als that he had loaden with brittle 
wares to ſell his cuſtomers about the city: 
The Jazizary had already paſod the door 
of a- large ſhop, from whence the poor 
fellow'drave his aſs upon the cauſway, 
and prevented me from following my con- 
voy, there was a fair deſcent not much be- 
yond him, whereby he might have gone 
done to the middle of the ſtreet, had he 
turn'd his aſſes head the other way, but 
whether mov d by a religious zeal which 
teaches them to hate a Chriſtian, or by 
the native haughtineſs of his unpolliſh'd 
tcmper, he preſs'd his aſs with fury for- 
ward, and the paſſage wanting breadth 
to givt him room, oblig*d me roughly to 
the inconvenient trouble of an unwilling. 
ſqueeze to give him all the way I could, 
- but finding the unwelcome preſſure of the 
aſſes panniers a little incommodious, I 
was forced to lay my hands upon the 
creatureꝰs ſide, and puſhing forward ſome- 
what violently and unexpectedly together, 
both the potter and his panniers fell head- 


the ſtreet, almoſt half a foot deep in mud 


my legs with a revengeful wound: The 
"Janizary, Who had heard the fall, and 


Twiftly down, and drawing his Hanjarr 
in haſty paſſion, ſtruck it to the hilt in 


' Prophet, in what have I Offended to be 
to ſo unreaſonable a degree was he tranſ- 
dreſs he threw the mud upon his face, he 


rowled himſelf about in blood and water, 
While the Jaxizary march'd forward un- 


Among the numerous privileges pecu- 


tle inconſiſtent with the cautious policy of 


by the frequent eſſects of that audact- 


. 


moſt five foot high, into the middle of 


and water: The fellow ſomewhat hurt 
by the roughneſs of his fall, and very much 
enraged at the deſtruction of his glaſſes, 
drew out a long knife, which he wore 
within his girdle, and running to the 
cauſeway endeavour'd furiouſly to reach 


was come back to my aſſiſtance, leap'd 


the poor fellows ſhoulder, who falling on 
his knees amidſt the dirt, cry*d out with 
lifted arms, O God, and Mahomet his 1 


made the Victim of a curſed Infidel. wy 


ported by his paſſion, that finding no re- 


concern'd and ſtately, leading me un- 
touch'd, thro* crowds of people, who 
tho” their eyes declar'd their anger, were 
obliged to hide their thoughts 1n the de- 
ceitful poſtures of a mild neutrality. 


liar to the Janixaries, there is one a lit- 


the Turkiſh government, that is a permiſ- 
ſion of increaſing their common treaſury, 
by the ſucceſſive additions of what ſums 
of money their eAg4's or generals die poſ- 
teſſed of, and the grant or very conſidera- 
ble profits, ariſing from the tenure of ſe- 
veral large tracts of land in Anatolia 
* How dangerous it isto aſſign ſuch pow- 
er and riches, to a ſtanding army ever 
8 in the metropolis of their empire, 
the Turliſp ſultans have experienc'd dearly, 


ous inſolence, which having long been 
nouriſhed by the dictates of their plenty, 
has often fleſh'd the lawleſs Janixaries in 
the murder of their ſovereigns: Nor do 
they only ſtudy their revenge in the — 


— 
* 
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ceſs of their rebellion, ſince tis the never 
falling intereſt of this order, to out · live 
the reigns of many ſultans; for beſides the 
ſure addition ofa daily penny to their for- 
mer pay, they gain an uncontrouPd au- 
thority, to rob and plunder during the 
ſpace of a ſmall interregnum, + violently 
poſſeſſing as a lawful prize whatever 
goods they — their hands on; and com- 
mitting bloodly black outrages with the 
plauſible pretence of grieving out of mea- 
{ure for the mournful death of their in- 
dulgent maſter. . 

The melancholy conſequences of this 
abuſe of power, have as is before declar'd, 
induc'd the government to ſtudy means of 
ruining this order, which not being able 
to accompliſh by the dint of force, they 
have invented many ſubtle wiles to weak- 


er; for whereas the matchleſs diſcipline 
of ancient Janizaries gave bright exam- 
ples to inferior orders, they are now ad- 
mitted frequently without the gradual la- 
bours of probationary ſervitude. Mar- 
riage once deny*d em with the ſtricteſt 
prohibition, is not only fufferꝰd but encou- 
rag'd by their officers: Trades are follow. 
ed, and the weekly muſters ſlighted by 
permiſſion, inſomuch that their unſurniſh- 
ed chambers, once the nurſeries of ſuc- 
ceſsful valour, can furniſh few at wars 
great ſummons, who do not artfully de. 
cline the ſervice, by the prevailing pleas 
of wife and family, or ſome mean ſhiſt, 
whoſe common practice has already weak- 
ened and will in time entirely ruin 
= declining columns of that dwindling 
order, 
J Next to the Jarizeries, I proceed 
to ſpeak of that order of the 1rkiſh horſe, 
commonly diſtinguiſh'd by the name of 
Spabee's and divided into two bodys, vis. 
the European, and the eAfiatick, Theſe 
light horſe men, were in ancient times 
the nobleſt cavalry the world could boaſt 
of, rich and formidable by the plenty they 
were maſters of, never coming into the 
eld without the ftately ſplendor of a nu- 
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their honour to the di 


merous and magnificent attendance, and 
ſhining brightly over all the reſt of their 
militia by the vaſt advantages they made 
of their vaſt acquaintance with, or ĩnte 
reſt in, the greateſt officers of the empire, 
bur poiſoning their loyalty with the en- 
creaſe of their authority, they & facrific'd 

ates of ambirign, 
and inſolently practicd a continued leflon 


of mutiny and rebellion, till the common 


fate of failing treachery involv'd theit or- 
der in a general ruin, and from the tow- 


ring pyramids of their uncival'd graddeur, 
redue'd them | 


gradually to a common le- 
vel with the inferior orders of the Twks 
EL ˙¹ð—¹˙⸗L EO 
Ar preſent the number of Spabeel ex- 
ceeds not five and thirty thouſand, who 


receive a quarterly payment in the pre- 
en gradually the foundation of their pow- ' 


TE 8 Azem, 1 intro- 
uc'd by the famous priuli, to prevent 
the black effects of Noſe frreltins Al 
cords, common formerly, from their pay- 
day quarrels; the loweſt falary of à Tur- 
kiſh Spahee * is at the rate of one ſhilling 
a day, to which they become intituledto 
upon their firſt promotion to that office, 
and increaſe their pay by. gradual ſteps, 
ſuch as the favour of their officers, the 
addition of 2d. or 3d. a day for the 


head of every enemy they bring their ge- 


neral, as much for a Spabee”s death out of 
the pay of the deceas d, a Cuſtom politi- 
cally inſtituted to prevent the faſhionable 
cheats impoſed on chriſtian princes by 
their military officers. Belids which care. 
ſul opportunities of encreaſing their al. 
lowances, they receive the additional re. 
ward of 4d. a day upon the acceſſion of 
a new Sultan to the throne ot his prede- 
ceſſors, ſo that by the favourable turns of 
merit or good fortune they go on increa- 
ſing by ſucceſſive additions, till they at- 


tain at laſt their ze plus ultra, and fit dowrs 


contentedly in the full poſſeſſion of 88. 4d. 

per day. * + gs 
The common arms in uſe amongſt theſe 

horſemen are numerous and convenient, 


and 


pf Their Abuſes of an Laarrcgnura. 
a 


J TheTurkiſh Spa'ce's, 
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and ſo ſtrangely differing from one ano- 
ther, it is a fight compleatly curious to 
obſerve a diſciplin*d Spabee as fully arm'd 
as war requires him. For firſt a glitter. 


ing helmet tather graces than defends their 


heads, a back and breaſt plate their bo- 
dies, and on their ſhoulders hangs a bow 
With a capacious quiver of their eaſtern 
aFows, their irdles often hold four 
horſemen's piſtols, a long light ket 
[lang like ours, hangs neatly at their ſides, 
and on their proper thigh, is faſtned a 
Jarge weighty ſymetar, wherewith when 
broken in upon ditorder'd enemies they 


do prodigious execution, and riding ſhort 


in ſtrong and ſpacious ſtirrops, lift them- 
ſelves with eaſe beyond their ſaddle, and 
extend a blow with double ſury: Beſides 
theſe arms, they bear upon the left (ide of 
their horſes beneath the girt, another 
ſtrong and broader back ſword; which 


with an jronheaded mace, for that pur- 


poſe faſtned on the other ſide they uſe 
promiſcuouſly as they ſee occaſion. 

+ Their diſcipline is mean and and inſig- 
nificant, for they never form their bodies 
according to the politer practice of the 
chriſtian nations, into regiments or com. 
panies, rank, file, or any other order, but 
uniting ſtrongly into one groſs multitude 
obſerve atentively the nod of their com- 
manders, and repeating loudly exclama- 
tions upon God, under the expreſſions 
Allah, Allah, fall raſhly on with {peed 
and vigour; and if repulſed in their two 
firſt endea vous, to break the order of their 
enemies, repeat with deſperate raſhneſs 
their dangerous attempt, and if repulſed 
that fatal time, forget their courage, and 
diſperſe confuſedly in all the hurry of a 
ſhameful flight. _ 

In war, the charge of- thoſe rich wag- 
gons, which contain the money for the 
payment of the troops, is conſtantly com- 


emitted to the cuſtody of the Spahees ; 


whoſe place it is to ſtand on boricback as 
-entinels of honour with a Tanizary on 
Tot, at the en1 of every rope which ſup- 
=07ts the ſtately pavilion of their Sultan, 


The preſent State of Ethiopia, Egypt, 


fleſhy 


t other walk without uneaſineſs; by which 


——— 


— 


or in his abſence the Vizier his general. 
When their crimes deſerve the puniſh. 
ment of. dearh, they ſuffer privately like 


the Janizaries, but when demerits of , 


lower nature, call for puniſhments of 
ſmaller rigour, they are baſtinadoed on 
their ſeet as is before deſcribed, while of 
Suing Janizaries feel the cudgel on their 

uttocks, that the one may ride and 


means neither is prevented from the ſer. 
vice of the Sultan. 

So much, ſhall ſerve to have ſpoken of 
the two extriordinaty orders of the 
Turkiſh militia, who receive immediate 
ſalaries from the treaſures of the Sultan. 
I ſhall now proceed to calculate as nearly 
as is poſſible the prodigious numbers of 
their cavalry, whoſe formidable” bodies 
have ſo often ſtruck a panick fear thro 
the deſpairing armies of contending g0- 
vernments. \ 

The main ſupport and ſinewy ſoun- 
dation of their military power, are the 
orders diſtinguiſh'd in their language by 
the names of Zaim and Timariot ; the 
firſt of which in rank and title is no ways 
inferior to an earl in Chrifendom, the laſt 
may juſtly be compar'd with our Ears. 
fran barons, and both not much unlike 
thoſe perſons, who in Exe land poſſeſsd 
eſtates in Capite, or the ancient tenure of 
kniglit's Service, 

It ever was, and ſtill continues a 
cuſtom amongſt the Ar, immediately 
after having conquer'd tlie dominions of 
an enemy, to parcel ot the lands into 
certain large diviſions; and beſtow them 
inſtantly upon ſuch of their officers 
as had ſuggeſsfully diſtinguiſh'd them: 
ſelves in the reduction of that coun- 
try: Theſe men in return for the 
poſſeſſion ot their lands, are beſides | 
the necellary duties of a ruſtical im. 
provement oblig'd continualy to main- 
tain a ſet led number of men and horſes 
compleatly arm'd, and ready at a mi- 
nutes Warning for the call of war; to 


which they go themſelves attended by 
| their 


— 


— 
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cheir ſeveral numbers when the Grand 8 Grand Cain is omitted here, as ha- 
Sejgniar or Vixief appear in perſon in the ving a militia peculiar t0 its ſelf, to be 
field; but generally go or ſtay, accord - treated of hereaſter, conſiſting of twent 
ing to the qöckates of their various ineli- thouſand horſe and eighty thouſand foot; 
nations, when the armiesare. commanded kept conſtantly to be ready upon all oc- 
by ſome inferior general.  caſions; fo that in the one and twenty 
Ol theſe the Lime, as nobleſt in their Arch-Dukedoms above-mention'd are con 
quality are richeſt , in their poſſeſſions, tain'd at leaſt; three thouſand five hun- 
and conſequently tax'd with a propor- dred and four mt, and fifty one thou- 
tionable weight of care and charges. land five hundred ſeventy nine Timariots; 
C Theloweſt charge incumbent on a eim, and the charges incumbent on the firſt 
is four compleat horſemen, and the high- of thele, being as I have ſaid before from 
eſt nineteen. The higheſt of a 7:mariot is tour to nineteen men, we may reaſonable 
four, and the ſmalleſt one: But many of conclude, that the grandeur of one ma- 
theſe men, ambitious of preſerment, and king full amends for the.deficiency of the 
deſirous to be taken notice of, for over- other, they come attended to the field at 
acting their parts of loyalty and obedience, the rate of ten followers to each man, 
will Often double, ſometimes trebel their which added to their maſters compleat 
proportion of the ſoldiers. the number of thirty eight thouſand five 
That the reader may be able to com- hundred and Eighty men. 
pute the number of the Ottaman forces, I The loweft quota of a Turkiſh Timariot 
will proceed to make a reaſonable calcu- as has been told already, being one man 
lation of theſe horſemen, from the ſeve. and the higheſt four; and indeed there re- 
ral farms belonging to the two and twenty maining few of the former, ſince the vaſt 
Provinces heretofore mention d. improvements made of ancient farms, we 


; Os g may with reaſon judge Timariots to brio 
In 15 * po 577 gh oor d one with another, three men beſides = 
9 ASS, 5 . themſelves to ſerve in war; which make 
Caramania — 073———2163 in all, the number of * two hundred and 
Niarbekir -— 118—— —- 6873 ſeven thouſand, three hundred and eight 
8 — 128 ———o560 fighting men; which added to the Zams, 
Sms —— i ON hon 3029 Spahees, and Egyptian ſoldiers aforemen- 
——_—_ 1 5548 tion'd, compleat their cavalry and ſorm 


Paſcha — 185 —— — 0826 a ſtanding army conſiſting of atleaſt, three 
Maraſcb — 06027 —o512 hundredthouſand 1 hundredandeighty 
Cyprus —— — 040-—-— 1067 eight accompliſh'd horſemen. | 

pol 663 — -— 0570 , Vor is this large account of rheir pro: 
1 N 060 — .—o666 digious numb rs iwola beyond the fix d 
| OR OVER — 056 —.— 0398 reality of their exiſtences, I might rather 
Halep —_ 119x844 have advanc'd my calculation in a high 
Childir ———= —- 106—-— 09; g degree, ſtom the natural dictates of con- 


12411 picuous probability, but ſhall content my- 
—— nid bes Fro HEY: 2811 ſelf with having given my reader an wr 
Boſua o62—— 1623 count, ſincerely void ot all extra vagancies 
an 078 ——2111 and thoſe faſhionable practices (Whether 
I 958—— 1140 juſtly or unjuſtly, L ſhall not here diſpute) 
N ſo unfortunately imputed to the too proli- 
Babyl INES 81 5, fick fancys of our modern travellers. 
CP . G , Proportionabl 


— — — > 
— — 4 


Ide Charge incumbent on a Zam. 5 The Militia peculiar to Grand Cairo. A Calculation of the 
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Proportionable to the cavalry is the un- 
number'd infantry of the Iurliſb nation, 
which conſiſts of ſeveral degrees in hon- 
our or advantage, and all maintain'd in 

war and peace without the ſmalleſt bur- 
then to the Sultan's treaſury, the molt un- 
valued, numerous and unpoliſhed ſoldiers 
of the 1zrxjſþ army, are the eAzapr,* an 
order void uf form or diſcipline, who in 
the ſtorming towns, defending trenches, 

or attacking armies, are like uſeleſs blocks 
of timber puſh'd upon their ruin, that 
falling dead by thouſands they may as it 
were make blunt the weapons of the e- 
nemy, and with heir bodis fill a ditch or 
ſo m a bulwark for the paſſage or detence 
of, their more valued followers, 

Beſides theſe general bodies of the Turks 
militia, every province has ſome peculiar 
order for its own defence, nor do the 
guards of Viceroys and provincials form 
an inconſiderable part of their unſhaken 
ſtrength and power; no Bey, or Baſha w, 
or any diſtant governor, believing him- 
himſelf ſecure without the guard of cer- 
ta in thouſands of ſoldiers apꝑropriated to 
his ſervice, who when the common dan- 

ger, or their maſter's loyalty ſpeaks them 
neceſſary, are ſent to ſerve their country, 
where any ſeat of war requires their pre- 
ſence. N N 

There are beſides theſe mention'd or- 
ders ſeveral forts of ſoldiery, ſuch as gun- 
ners, armourers, baggage guarders, Oc. 


of which in Conſtant inople only, may be 


conſtantiy the number of 12 or 14 thou- 
{and. whereby the reader may be able to 
pul - what proportionable ſwarms muſt 
e diſtributed 1a all the ſpreading corners 
of that ſpacious empire. | 
The ſubjects of Maldavia and Valachia, 
are obliged to ſend auxilery forces © to 
te alliance of the Tu kg, whenſoever 
their occaſions preis them to require it, 
the ſettled quota of each country is about 
eight thouſand men, commanded always 
by their reſpective princes, nor can the 
wetghtieſt plea of incapacitated poverty, 
exempt them from that qury. 
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———— 


The greateſt aid the Twrks receive 
from their depending allies, is the fixed 
ſupply of 50, 00 horſe, a tribute due to 
the occaſions of tlie Sultan, from the pet- 
ty ¶Tartar, to be led by the young Han his 
ſon, or the chief miniſter of the country 
when the Tzrk/fb army is commanded b 
the grand Vizier, or any 0ther gebe 
but when the Emperor commands in per- 
lon, the Tartar Han or prince himſelf 
mult come and join him with a furni d 
army of 100,000 men. 

Having dwelt ſo long upon thoſe ny. 
merous orders whoſe unnumber'd multi- 
tudes compoſe that formidable power 
whereunto' in former ages the ſucceſsful 
Turks have ow'd their fortune, it may not 
be eſteem'd unne-efſary to deſcribe par- 
ticularly that accompliſh'd diſcipline ſo 
ſtrictly practic'd in the longeſt marches ot 
their numerous army. | 

Tho' the Tu hiſo management of their 
body military has been render'd void of 
form and diſcipline by the miſtaken re- 
preſentatioasef {ome too haſty travellers, 
yer a perſon who obſerves with a curious 
impartiality, the artful methods of their 
warlike government, will ſoon perceive 
a matchleſs order ſhine confpicucully 
throughout their camp, whoſe good ef- 
fects produce continually ſuch happy con- 
ſequences, as will more than make a full 
atonement for their known deficiency in 
the art of war. 

+ For firſt the uſe of wine is there de- 
ny'd them by ſo ſtrict a prohibition, that 
the ſmalleſt quantity, when diſcover'd is a 
certain ſacrifice of that man's life who 
has it in his poſſeſſion. Hereby thoſe ſre- 
PE quarrels and audacious villanies ſo 

atal and perni ios to the chriſtian armies 
are perpe:ually avoided and the noiſey 
clamours of tumultuos war, ſubſerviant 
calmly to the milder influence of a peace- 
ful quietude, no rapes or murders plead 
for juſtice to the baſe abettors of a coun- 
tenanc'd diſorder, no hopes or proſpects ol 


unlawful gain can tempt the officers of a 
Turkiſh 


* The Order of the Turkiſh Intartty called Azaps. 
Ma via 


The Duty ot the 7:77 Har in reſpect to the Grand Seignot's Service. + The Ul 
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brighter marks of form and diſcipline. 
Tis for this the officers of any march - 
ing troops throughout the Twrk"s domini. 
ons, diſpatch continually from place to 
place, a certain number of the truſtieſt 
Janizaries, to ſearch the towns through 
the which their men muſt paſs, and ſeal 
or ſtave what buts of wine or other ſpi- 
rituous liquor they find therein, at leaſt 
4 days beſore their camp arrives. 
Another cuſtom prevalent amongſt the 
Terkiſh armies is to march them conſtant- 
ly from town'to town, and never ſuffer 
them in peace or war to lie ſo long in any 
place, as to contrive ſuch miſchiets as our 
chriſtian ſoldiers by their tempting op- 
portunities do too often ſtudy, and find 
means to execute, nay ſo careful are their 
chiefs to prevent diſturbances, that they 
will rather travel all night than give their 
men the means of plundering thoſe mi- 
ſerable retches on whom they quarter; 
and indeed it is a ſight extreamly pleaſant 
to behold them marching thro the thick. 
eſt gloom of winter nights, with ſo innu- 
merable a quantity of bright illuminati. 
ons as almoſt rival day it ſelf with their 
extended luſturez 4 nor are theſe lights 
like our ſmall torches, but compoſed of 
large and maſſey balls of flax and cotton, 
dipped 1 . tarr or turpentine, or other ſort 
of oily, and bituminous wood, which 
certain Arabs, purpoſely attending on the 
Tvr4jſþ camp, and there diſtinguiſh d by 
the name of Maſſslageeter, bear aloft in 
iron cages, carried on a tall and elevated 
ſtaff not much unlike tlioſe ancient lights 
deſoribed in old and valuable tapeſtry. 


ed the Turkiſh army, *twill no ways ſavour 
ol a degreſſive prolixity, if I deſcribe at 
large that graceſul order and unthought 
magnificence wherewith they pitch their 
camps 11 every place they come to, Firlt 
then, the large + pavilioas of the Sultan, 


— 
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And now fince I have ſo often mention 


Turkiſh army, to the looſe permiſſion of Grand Vizier, or any other general then 
licentious inſolences; all is mild and ſe- marchin 
rene and ſilent, and the horrid face of directly in the midſt. of ſome extenſive 
gloomy war diſguis d or painted by the 


at their head, are pitch'd 
plain, ſurrounded at ſubmiſſive diſtance 


by the tents of his lord treaſurer, chief 


ſteward, ſecretary, and the maſter of the 
ceremonies, thele five pavilions placed as 
I have ſaid before, at a reſpectſul diſtance, 
extend themſelves upon a vaſt ſpot of 
ground, leaving in the middle one fine 
open ſquare, in whoſe deliniated center 
ſtand a double row. of ſtately pillars, 
which ſupport, a, ſtately canopy, under 
which all puniſhments when order*d by 
the general, are put in execution: Here 
come the officers of the army, either led 
by buſineſs or deſire of converſation, and 
Walking up and down in ſeveral compa- 
nies, form agreeably a ſort of promenade, 
diverting, tho? irregular. 2 £010 

Not far from hence are placed thoſe 
valuable cheſts which bear the treaſure 
tor the ſoldiers payment, piled in gradual 
order one upon, the other, and riſe in a 
form directly eircular: Theſe chetts are 
guarded both Within and without, by 
certain choſen horſemen, Who all night 
wh keep ſtrict and formidable watch, 


with ſpeers and fire armes. 


he two aboyemention'd quarters are 
ſurrounded by the graceful temts of the 
Boſhaws, Beys, Beylerbeys, Sangiacks, ant 
Aga. whoſe ſtately form and vaſt mag- 
nificence can never be imaginꝰd, but by 
ſuch whoſe ocular demonſtration have 
convinc'd.*em of-their grandeur; for tho*: 
the Turks delight bur little in the'outward. 
ornameut df houſes, nor afpire in the leaſt 
to outdo each other in the European 
cuſtom of polite and ſolid architecture, yet 
do they far more exceed us in the rich 
ornaments and contrivances of their pa- 


vilions, than we outſhine their homely 
hutts, and miſerable e by the 


ſtupendious fabricks of our fineſt marble, 
and the moſt laſting ſtatelineſs of our moſt 

celebrated edifices. | 
|| Tis every way impoſſible to deſcribe 
af 


* A cucious fart ot Torches uſed in Turkey. 
amps. 


the Tarkiſh Paytions. 
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The Form wherein the Turkiſh Generals pitch their 
T The Twkith Treaſury how guarJed in the Camp. 
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at large thoſe tripple walls, vaſt rooms 


of ſtate, innumerable apartments, Kitchens, 
butteries, cellars; and convenient offices, 
wherein thoſe tents abound which form 
the courts of ſome conſiderable officers 
in their army, their rooms are ſquare, 
and ſull of Windows, neatly form d to 
open all ways from the windy quarter, 
and in ſhort, nothing either uſeful or or- 
namental is omitted to compleat them. 
Behind their maſters lie, in meaſur*d 
order, a prodigious number of the Tims, 
Timariots and Beylerbeys, in proportion to 
the ſultan's army, who with their borſes, 
camels, mules and carriages, appear a 
huge and formidable body, of well-skill'd 
diſciplin'd ſoldierrs. 
6 The choſen glories of the Turk! 
eamp compoſe its front, confiſting chiefly 
of the braveſt Janizaries, and ſuch accom- 
pliſh'd voluntiers, as having fully quali- 
fed themſelves by a long experience for 
the duty of an office,” expect impatienily 
ſome profitable employment, by gradual 
ſucceſſion to the vacant poſts of ſuch as 
fall, or by the long-wifÞ'd favour of ſome 
great commander. Theſe encompaſs at 
an aweful diſtance, the Jani. Cher. Aga, 
or generaFof the Jamrariet, whoſe place 
and power I have lately ſpoken off in 
the foregoing part of this chapter. 
+ The fear of their army is generally 
compogd of the politeſt Spahees, who 
with many” other regular and well ap- 
pointed horſeinen, of the moſt eſteem'd 
and honourable orders, maintain'd their 
s in caſe of need with wonderful ala- 
crity and” refolution, . good the 
retreat of their diſorder d fellows, by 
bravely factificng their lives and liberty, 
for the preferable' intereſt of their ſultan 
and his country. © 


«2 | 


.* ”Tis generally under the guard of 
theſe aboye-nam'd horſemen, that the 
baggage,. camels, and heavy artillery be. 
longing to the army are ſafely convoyq- 
and really when a man ſcriouſly reflech 
on What he ſees, becomes a witneſs of 
the numberleſs attendants, trains, and car- 
riages of the 1zrkiſþ armies, he cannot 
but with wonder bleſs that GO D, who 
curbs in mercy the ambitious arms of this 
prodigious government, and has kindly 
plac'd a powerful hook in the preſump- 
tuous noſtrils of their great Leviathan. 
Thus I have at large deſcribed the fa 
tal inſtruments of thoſe depopulatin 
ſlaughters, , whoſe raging violence in for. 
mer ages, rais'd the monarchs of a ra. 
viſh'd empire, to the loſtieſt throne oſ un. 
divided power and arbitrary tyranny 
which the world · ſupports; and ſtill con. 
tinue to maintain the ſword's prerogative 
whereby without reſpect to juſtice or re- 
ligion, the Tzrkiſh Sultans trample proudly 
on the ſofter dictates of nature and mo- 
rality; removing violently whatever rubs 
obſtruct their will; and to whoſe inhu- 
Pa ne practices nothing can be more appli- 

able, than the precepts of Photinus, ex- 


preſs'd as follows in the eighth book of 
Lacan. 


Sceptorum vis tota perit, fi pendere juſta 
Incipit ; evertique pri ages Of panic 7. 
Libertas Scelerum 77 Go. | 


Scepters loſe Pow when Kings religious p 
And valucd Honeſty does Tow'n, oe. — 
Free Villainy ſupports an envied reign, 

And unſhcath'd Weapons, unſhack'd Pow'r maintain. 
He who in wicked Actions takes Delight, 

Is fafe no longer than they crown his Sight. 

The pious man in Courts ſhould never dwell, 

Virtue and Sov'reign Pow'r agree not well ; 

But he who meanly thinks ſuch Sin a Shame, 

Let him for ever feat, and miſ; the Road to Fame, 
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EI us nom proceed to ſearch a yond imagination; that dt ger. ee 
little into thoſe extraordinary is ſo va ly large and fi lh of volta's.or; . 
- + conveniences: for attaining the docks For PE * to be capable 4725 
higheſt periection in the art of ting out above one hundred and thirty 
I navigation, ſo peculiar to the capital of five veſſels at one and the ſame time; ner 
the Tur biſd empire, that it ſeems as if the are the other arſenals ang harbours,of has. 
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hand of providence had fivd at Con: Empire, ee 
ſlantinotle the happy ſeats of — ſplendid in proportion po the ſeveral mag- 
monarchy, and bleſt its neighbourhov@ nitudes of the reſpeQiye, towns or. places. 
with all the mighty helps that bountedus where they are; & and as for gally-llayes 
nature can afford a country, of the hand to tug kbotioufly at the toilſom̃ oar, they: 
of art can poſſibly require, to extend neither do nor can Want freſh ſu hes, 
dominion of all the world, and ſpread au- while the barbarian pirates or dread! ul ra- 
thority thro? diſtant climates, vainly fe: aßen of the inhuman, Fartars, preſent or 
parated by the watry deſarts of a ſtormy fel them yearly thouſands of ſuch-unhapy. 
ocean. W wretches,” as have fallen unwarily into 
Not all the kingdoms of the Cbriſtiam their hands, and fo become the wretched 
world, ſbou'd they reſolve to join theilt victims of their inſatiate ayarice. 
forces, and partake promiſcuouſly. of one Now may my reader be induc'd to fan- 
anothers bleſſings, cou'd afford conjointly fie from tlie accounts, above. mention a, 
more materials for maritime emptovel that the relation 1 ſhall.give him of the 
ments, than $ graw commodiouſſy wirhin Ti#ykiſþ fleets” will be proportionable to 
the beckon of the Turks metropolis; for their conyeniences for. encouraging above 
round the ſhores whoſe ragged cliffs en: the Chyiſtian world, the uſeful art of navi- 
compaſs the -Exzine or black ſea, ſtand gation; but he will find his error with, a 
endlefs numbers of tall woods;” whoſe deep ſurptize, when he perceives their 
ſtately timber feld for : uſe, ſupply the navabforce,” not only unimprov'd by an 
city thro? the Thractan Boſpborus, with induſtrious application, to an equal ba- 
the fineſt wood requir'd idr building. lance wich the Chriſtian navies, but on 
. Caavas ſor- ſails, and hemp for rig! the contraty, every way inferior to, the 
ping well what ſhips they build, tliſey maritime improvements of thoſe poor 
ave beyond all poſſible, neceſſity, from Republicks, whoſe ſmall extent and inſig- 
thoſe parts of: Egypt which ſurround nificant poſſeſſions, do ſearce intitle them 
Grand. Cairo. -Falacia, Moldavia, Epirus to the name ofgovernments, wheo look'd 
and Albania, ſupply them plentifully with upon in competition with the far ſuperior 
tallow, pitch, and tarr, the beſt in Europe; power of contsderated chricendom, - 
as ſor bisket ir abounds incredible thro © Yet is this great misfortune rather ow- 
every eornet of their vaſt dominions. ug to their 1:2norance than adlenefs, ha. 
Theie ports and arſenals for building ving frequen ty trempted to equip rf, 
ſhips are numerous, and convenient bee: ff navies, 
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Able to reſiſt the fury 
| wherefore being fix d in dry docks belong- 


n * a 


wh Fever by. e turns of chance to 


is for this aloe they R rol laws 
Q 


holly into building gal- 
„ Nr ore d e e dhe; 


A. 


ſelves à match by ſea as well as land tor 
Chin enemies. 
There are notwithſtanding now at Con- 
fantinile fo many tall and ſtately: ſhips 

k Wat, as might compoſe a navy of 

ve or" fix and thifty, ſail, from twenty 
tour to one Hundred and ſixteen guns; 
büt theſe are never Tent abroad for, Uſe but 
oſtentatiou. + They are beyond imagi: 
nation high and broad, their ſterns and 
heads built high, one deck above another, 
for” conveniency of lodging officers, hut 
ſo unweildy by their form, and ſo unfit 
for ſtormy weather by the green unſea- 
ſon d timber which is us'd about.*em, that 
tho? they put to ſea, with drums and 
trumpets ſounding, endleſs crowds of {ai- 
lors ſhouting, and their ſtreamers fly ing 
With a rich magnificence, they ſoon re- 


turn d unrigg'd and ſhattered, leſs im num. 


ber as in ſplendor bearing ſhamefully the 


ragged marks of weakneſs and diſorder in 
their tatter d ſails, and planks juſt gaping 
to admit the ocean. "ER 3 

The Turkiſh gallies, which as I faid 
before, are What hep moſt depend on, 
are jointly ſubject to the ſame misfortunes, 
with their larger veſſels; and utterly un- 
of a winter ſea, 


bt prefent Stare" of- Sthopia, 


ofſes to the filtany by their ons, and with all imaginable expedition 


air with their reſpective quota's to theit 
ren poſts on board Gr gallies this 
gone with utmoſt ſpeed, and generally 
— together about two thirds of that 
great number which their fleet requires 
upon all occaſions, 
I To fill the Vacancies that ſhall require 
ſupply, they liſt immediately prodigious 
numbers of a ſort of mariners, there di- 
{tinguiſh'd, by the name of Jcbhurmab, 
who are kept as ſlaves by people in the 
towns which border on the ſea, and hired 
to ſerve the ſummer out on board the 
gallies, where for fix months drudgery at 
the laborious oar, they receive a good al- 
lowance of proviſion for the voyage, and 
about the ſum of + five and twenty 
mono. their —— — is ou eee 
right and property of their reſpective 
maſters, who live = idle and inglorious 
life, upon the toilſome labours and unpi- 
tied miſeries of their fellow creatures. 
In caſe. there ſtill requires a freſh re- 
cruit, they ſend a certain number of their 
ſturdieſt ſeamen, to rove from place” to 
place, about the-provinces which border 
n their capital, and there impreſs the lu. 
ieſt clowns they find amongſt them, till 
by this addition they compleat the num- 
ber which the ſervice of the ſultan then 
demands. | FOE 
"Theſe laſt are called «Azeps or clowns, 
and as leaſt uſeful to the neceſſities of their 
Emperor, are ſtill leaſt burthenſome to 
his treaſury, for tho? their pay is equal to 
the reſt it coſts the government not 2 
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le ſarthin „ for bur of every, ; we and or governors. of the aboyementioned 1{- 
twenty farmulſes they claim a right to one lands, who by the tenure of their ſeye- 
 Azap, and for his maintenance that ſum- fal governments are obliged to join the 
mer, the other {our 30d twenty houſes are nayy every ſummer, with each a well ap- 
obliged to raiſe an equal ſum of, money to pointed galley under his command, when 
reward his ſetvice . eery prize they chance to take is the 
"Beſides | theſe ſeveral ordefs of the undoubted right and property of their 
mi ſeamen, there remains, another to Sultan, but when ia winter, they conti- 
beTpoken of, which conſiſts of theſe con- nue cruizing aſter the return of their 
demned © delinquents, of the chriſtian high admiral. and his. navy, whatever 
churches ſubject to their tyranny whole prize their ſortune gives them, is their 
crimès or evil fate haye chained cheir Q- '0wn by law, and by themſelves poſſeſs d 
dies to the oar of fla very, wheuce death as lawful booty... e 1 of 
alone has power to free. them, : theſe, . The fatal cauſe of that unlinu'd weak- 
with ſuch of the Malteſe, Fenetian, Spax- neſs in the Tyrkiſh navy, may not impro- 
iſo, or Nalian maätiners, a5 have unfortu- Deal be aſſigned to their unskilſul prac- 
nately been the prize of Wär, are kept Ne n the n guiding with 
rogerher void of hope in endleſs. miſerx; a, fort. of liftleſs application; their unpo - 
never to enjoy their raviſh'd liberty. till Iiſh'd rules ot maritime improvements, 
the pitying 171 demands rheir bodies, and ſo confiding in the ſure perſection of 
worn and meagre by continual labours, or the chriſtian knowledge in that uſeful ſci- 
the happy turn ofa ſucceſsful battle, ſhall ence, that without the leaſt examination 
with joy give back again that darling into the pretenſions of a renegado, they 
bleſſing which it once took from them. immediately advance him to the poſt 
The Turiſh gallies thus equip'd, fer fail of. gunner, ſail- maker, carpenter, or boat- 
for à large port upon the Helle pant now Swain, never. doubting his accompliſh- 
call d Gallip»lis. , Their number never ment in a ſtudy which — look upon as 
exceeds one hundred, nor can the mighty natural to the! natives of a chriſtian 
power of the "Turkiſh Sultan maintain a country. 100 8 9 | 
greater fleet, tho? oft attempted. Hence I I know.not whither-jt proceeds from a 
they fail as war or buſineſs leads their ad- mean diſpair of being able to exceed or 
miral, ſrom iſle to iſle round all the triby- equal us in ſea affairs, or is the luxurious 
tary iſlands of the eArchefz)ago, to awe eſſect of their prodigious plenty, and thoſe 
the natives from rebellion or diſorder; or rich dominions they poſſeſs by land, that 
preſerve their ſhoars from the repeated tempts their anclinations to a groſs and 
inſults of their chriſtian enemies, till hay- unmoleſted enjoyment of their unmea- 
ing ſpent the time allotted for their ah- ſur' d wealth, and draws away their minds 
ſence, they return again to the port of from. that. induſtrious application, they 
Conftantizople, and diſcharging all their muſt a long time uſe before they can attain 
hired ſeamen, place the gajlies in their a full perfection in that neglected ſcience. 
former ſtations, and retire to their reſpec. But plain and undeniable demonſtration, 
tive habitations, till approching ſpring, in convinces, us that they affect not in the 
vites their officers to renew their care . leaſt becoming ſormidable by a powerful 
and ſummon back the mariners to their navy, never venturing into diſtant oceans 
abandon'd duty. rr Tarely out of ſight of land, fail- 
Beſide the fleet immediately depending ing always by direction of certain falſe 
on the Sultan's admiral, there are a cer- ill deſigned ſea charts, mechanically drawn 


rain number (under twenty) of the glords without 
3 * . 1 — 
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policy find conſtant means by: fog ex. et as their ſlaves, and give them. liberty 
.Cuſe to quit his ſervice, nor approach hrs to ply as*porters, or betake themſelxes to 
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without the ſmalleſt knowledge of a ma- mind with ſuch.refin'd_notiqns, as 
thematical proportion, and as à cloak diſtinguiſh His per ſections from the. 
ſhroud the ſhameful ignorance which leſs'd valid aud common converſation 
N oy them, make 8 op "of Wow tens. " 72 8 
ol an inglorious proverb, vix. I hat Go] He came amongſt other places to L- 
bath 3 the * their: 11 on, and horn, Ace bp ee e an Hg 
7 fat to leave the Sea to the dominion order to oblerve the rarities of thiat vel 

be infidels. | Wadde peopled city, and happening to b | cd 
La former ages the Grand Seignior could in an appartment that open q to Kh 
by-virtue of his great authority at any lick ftreer, wou'd often take a motning 
time oblige the eAlgerines, with thoſe of Walk about his room, and looking fre. 
Tunis Tripalt, Marocco. Fa, and other 1 h the . ſtreet, divert himſelf 
Parts of Africa, to come with powerful 'agreea lf cyrious obſeryation of what 
ſhips of war to his aſſiſtance; but the ever paſs'd hefore him. ut 
Princes of 'thoſe countries have lately +*Tis a cuſtom of the town abovemen- 
much increas'd heir power as well as tion'd to enlarge the Turks who, ſerye 


1 


Empire, but in order to recruit their own (any other toilſome drudgery, obliging 
with freſh ſupplies of men and plugder them to paꝝ their maſters ſuch a daily tum 


rable fate wherein ſuch wretches find ca! | E 
ceived by the compaſſionate  Itaitas. 
ho earneſtly deſirous to become acquain. 


inhuman enemy, it may not be unwel- ted with the reaſons of his ſorrow, ſent at 


while they frequently attackſuth Grecian ' 


iſla nds as are under the protection of the 


Turliſb Sultan, and artfully contrive to 
play che pirate by lying off at ſea with- - 


out the rea#h'of any ſort or caſtle, that 


upon complaint by thoſe they injure to aur 
the officers of the i3rand aeg thöle Teaning penſively his head upon his hand, 
avaricious miniſters Who under-hand e- and dropping now and. then a ſilent tear, 
ceixe their {hare-of the booty, may have Which he endeavour'd ſecretly to wipe 
a flir pretence for the refuſing to demand *awas with a, large knot, of ropes the 


a legal ſatisſaction, as knowing it beyond 


their power to revenge the injury. 


Hlaviog therefore ipoke of the miſe- 


themſelves involved. as are hy the unhap- 
py chance of war become the ſlaves of an 


come to relate a ſtory, of the particulars. 
of which I was inform d by many people 
who were wirneſſes to the truth of mott 
of its uncommon paſſages. 
Seignior Pietro Cornaro a young accom: 
pliſh'd gentleman of an ancient family, 
and - conſiderable fortune in the city of 
Ferrara in Italy. was led not many years 
ago, to travel thro? the + arious provinces 
his celebrated country, that by improv. : 


ing his experience he mighg entirely ſa- 


tisfy his eager curioſity, and inrich his 


diſoourſed a While and asked him ſeveral 


of money as is judged convenient, and 
permitting them to —— the over: plus to 
ſerve occaſionally their own neceſſities. 
Directly oppoſite to Seignior Pietro 
chamber was a bench, on which he often 
ſaw a*Twrk fit thoughtful and dejected, 


wretehed badge of his unfortunate em- 
ployment. H he frequent- repitition of 
this. mour:.ful practice, tho? RR too 
early for a publik obſervation, was 


laſt a meſſenger to fetch him, and having 
carried him directly to his own apartment 


queſtions in the Italian language, wherein 
the Tirk had. then attain'd conſiderable 
knowledge, and receiving, anſwers mo. 
deft and particular, proceeded to demand 
the manner of his being taken, and. hov 
long he had continued in that ſtate ol 
ſhvery. . Gs 8 „ 1446 
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With wringing hands and elevated the Turk releas d, for the ranſom of about 
Looks which ſeem'd to blame his Stars one hundred forty and five duccats. 
for his unpity'd miſery, the diſconſolate Never could more welcome and ſur- 
mahometen began his tale, and water'd prizing news rejoyce the gladen'd heart 
his complaint with ſhowers of tears, whoſe of humane ſufferer, than. that which 
falling ſtreams ſpoke piercing proofs of brought the happy Turk the news of his 
his ungovrenable ſorrow : lam, ſays he, delivery; with rapid tranſports of ungo- 
an honeſt. muſſelman, never friend to war vern'd joy he fel upon his knees, em- 
nor rapine, but became a facrifice o brac'd the feet of his adored redecmer, 
both, in an unlucky viſit to an aged father, and with, numerous vows of hearty gra- 
then in health, and peace, at cyprus; now titude intreated Seignior Pietro to inform. 
perhaps laid cold and breathleſs in ſome him how he might return twice told 
gloomy grave. and have broke his heart that friendly ſum, which had fo gene- 
ro hear my miſery. | rouſly purchas'd him his valued liberty, 
' Theſe ſad complaints were follow'd | $ The good Italian wiſh'd him well; 
mournfully by a ſincere and full account but told him he expected no return yet if 
otevery accident which had concurr'd un- his ſoul was noble and would urge him to 
fortunately to reduee him to this ſlavery; be grateful he caly ask*d his ſolemn pro- 
he ſoon at large informed his kind in- miſe that he would at his return, redeem 
quirer, that he had ſorrowtfully ſpent four from flavery ſome chriſtian gentleman, 
tedious years in that condition, which had Whom he ſhall think did moſt deſerve it, 
left three wives, two ſons now men, and and ſend him back as ſoon as poſſible, to 
nine ſmall children, drownid in grief for Viſit once again his native country; which 
his unlucky loſs, and wholly deſtitute of laſt 8 was in fine concluded on 
any means whereby to know his preſent and che deliver'd Tart, Tupply'd with 
dab tion. d4lscaths and all things neceſſary, embark- 
The pitying breaſt of Seignor Pietro, ed on board an Engliſh veſſel Pound for 
framed tor tender and compaſſionate im Turkey, and returned ſucceſsfully to his 
preſſions, melted generouſly with ſympa- former habitation. n 
thetical concern, to hear the wretched There paſs d about three months beyond 
and forlorn condition of this complaining the day of the Mabometaus departure 
fnfidel, and asking him his name, and o- from Leghorn, when Seignior Pietro, hay- 
ther things he ht convenient, he ing been the gr part of that time at 

ave him money and diſmiſſed him kind- Venice, pleaſed -extreamly with the city 
ly, with a word or two of comſort. and its 8 enamour d of a 

| The Turk return'd dilconſolately young and beautiful lady called Mariz 
back to the unwelcome practice of his Margaritta Delfino, who had for ſeveral 
daily labours, and the tender natur d years reſided in town, under the roof and 
Seignor Pietro, ſeriouſly reflecting on his care of a ſubſtantial merchant, youn 
weighty ſorrow, and conſidering thatthe brother to her father, who with her ſiſ- 
will of providence, or ſome unthought of ters, and the major part of her relations, 
turn of fickle chance, might one day make lived at Malta: Nothing could diſſuade 
the cafe his own, and teach him by the the amorous Italian from a violent ex- 
bitter proofs. of fad experience, how to preſſion of his growing ſon; he ſolicit- - 
pity others miſeries, by the inſupportable ed her Uncle with inceſſant importunities 
extreamity of his own misfortunes; he and at laſt engaged him to permit him to 
reſolved to do a noble act of chriſtian cha- addreſs her, upon this condition, that he 
rity, and making intereſt withe the go - ſhould aecortipany his neice and him to 
vernor of the town, found means to get 1 ** Mate 
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Malta, there to gain her father's appro- of ever more; ſeeing her lover and' re. 
bation of his perſon and condition. This lation. aun 
he promis'd, and continued four months Who cou'd now expreſs. the ſwelling 
daily viſiting the object of his affection, grief, conflicting Paſſions and tumultuous 
till he gain'd entirely her conſent ro marry agontes, Where with theſe poor deſpond- 
him when ſhe: was äuthoriz'd to do it ing lovers view'd each other, yet not 
by her father's order; and it ſeems their —_ to diſcover their concern, for fear 
ſympathetic ornaments of mind and body, their loveſhould double their misfortunes, 
pointed out the march, and ſpoke em till at laſt a young and graceful turk came 
only worthy of each others value. up to the diſeonſolate Maria, *'and'bar- 
I They. embarked on board a veſſel paning immediately with the officer who 
bound for Malta, and belonging to that kept her, paid the money, and throwing 
Illand, which they were almoſt arrived in on à veil he brought on pnrÞþbſe; took her 
Gght of, when a Turkiſh met gally them, from the reſt, and carry*d her away with 
making undiſtinguiſn'd prize of all her an extraordinary ſatisfaQtion.” = 
cargo, and tranſporting Seignior Pietro, Many a complaining” look did the dif. 
with his miſtreſs and heruncle into fla. pairing lady give her friends, who an- 
very, landing them ar Smyrna, together ſwer'd her with all the mournful-marksof 
with the valuable prize in which they ſilent lamentation, and Were now, (eſpeci- 
took tile. ally the lover) o confounded with their 
Oh! ſtrange uncertainty of human life, miſery that they ſtood iti ſenſible like mat- 
blind, mad event of tickle fortune! How ble ſtatues, loking ſtedfuſtiy upon the 
much in vain do thoughtleſs mortals boaſt grounds and took no noſięee o 58 many 
the bleſſings of a wordly grandeur, when purchaſers who walk d about from place 
the ſudden turns of wary or accident, de- to place to view the perſonis oſthe wretch- 
{troy tyrannically, in one poor moment ed capti ves. 
the ſtatelieſt pillars of hat fancied great- While ther ſtood thus fix d in contem- 
neſs upon which foundation we ſo vainly plation on the” tranſitory bleſſing” of a 
build our hopes of happineſs! mortal liſe, there came a turk from ſtall fo 
forgot to tell you that the three com- ſtall enquiring earneffly of every officer, 
panions in this miſerable ſtare; had chan- what quality and Country their ſe 
75 their cloatlis, for courſe ancꝭ rougher ſlaves laid cla im to, and examining parti. 
abits, when they ſaw the danger they cularly the ſtaves themſelves to the ſame 
were falling into, that being ſo diſguiſed effect, at laſt he came to Smꝓnior Pietro, 
they might expect a ranſom from a ſmaller who holding down His head, tlie tutk 
charge than otherwiſe” would ſerve them; ſtoopꝰd forward to look upon his face, a 
ſo that being taken witli the common courteſy not oſten put᷑ in practice by thoſe 
people they were like them, in chains, barbarous people. who'when a ſlave refu- 
conducted to the publick market, where ſes to hold up lis ſace will generally take 
the ſlaves are bought and fold like ſheep them — the ckin, as when 2 
or oxen; Seigmior Pietro and the young jockey looks upon a horſes mouth, and 
ladyꝰs uncle were tied together, and pla. rudely force 'em to expoſe their counte- 
ced with many more to wait the pur- nances: che turk no ſooner ſaw the face, 
cClhaſe of tlie faireſt bidder; oppoſite to but ſtarting back in great ſurprize, he rais'd 
them the poor, unhappy lady ſtood, half his armes ànd eyes towardes' heaven, and 
dead with fear and anguiſh, with a nu- half tranſported at the ſtrange diſcovery, 
- merous crowd of chriſtian women, young cry'd out aloud, I thank' thee holy | 
and old, expecting every moment to be thou haſt guided well ny lucky footfteps. tlie 
bought, and torn away from any hopes Stier 
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grev'd Italian looking up at this ſurpriz- 
fie exaaination,law before his eyes that 
very man, whom in Leghorn he ſo kindly 
Treed from ſlavery; no pen can tell the 
raptures he muſt needs concei f 
happy meeting, {wift embraces follow d 
their ſurprize,' _— _= _— = 
the Turk would give him leave to ipea 
again, he thus addreſt himſelf to Sgnior 
Fd: inn ae 
Ibrompd thee; ſaid he, than beſt of 
Chri/fans, that I would certain redeem 
ſuch Slave from Servitude as 1 ſhould judge 
#4 more then any elſe leſerve that Bleſſing ; 
and nato, thank Mehomet, ; 
I have diſcover'd him; with that he order?d 
him who guarded them to ſend ſome per- 
ſon to retelve his ranſom, and conduct him 
preſently to his on houſe: the overzoy'd 
Italian heard wich pleaſure the deſign of 
his accompliſh'd grat L | 
if br world be doubly kind, he might Redeem 
bi Friend who ſuffer'd with him, and they 
wow? d find ſome ſpeedy Means to reimburſe 
his um Charges the propoſition was 
embrac'd as foon-as offer d, and a perſon 
being ſent to take the 1 receiv'd im- 
mediately the ranſoms he demanded, and 
returning to market leſt the gentleme 
in the care of their redeemer. 
The turks two ſons, when told the ac- 
cident by which their father met the man 
to hom before he o. 'd his liberty, ex- 
pred ſincere and grateſul joy, and bid 
them welcome with an inexp̃reſſible ci - 
villity and aſter having heatd the man- 
ner of their being taken, and their ſorrow- 
tul complaint for the loſs of an unhappy 
virgin, whom they lov'd ſo. dearly ; he 
who was the eldeſt of the two ſons cry'd 
out with earneftneſs, + Now by the Reli. 
Lien of our Prophet and his People, my Fa- 
ther's Houſecontgins this Virgin; and there- 
upon proceeded to inform them, he had 
bought that very morning a young chriſ- 
tian ſlave, to wait upon Nis mother and 
his father's other wives, that ſhe had 
giv'n the ſame account as they had done 


4 


a — 


ve at this fo. 


in thee, 


ratitude, but told him, 


money; but he perſiſted in a 
fuſal of their ſmalleſt praſſers, telling 


of the particula;s of her capiivity, that ſhe. 
was then above among the women, and 
he wou d for ſatisfaction fetch her down 
that very moment 
Tis eafy to imagine the diſorder of 
their breaſts, poſſeſs d alternately by hope 


and fear; which rag'd. im and 
rack'd their minds an doubt — 
and boundleſs joy oberſpread their ſouls 
to ſee the perſon they ſo lately loſt, cons! 
ducted to their arms by him to hom the 
laws of Turkey gave her up as a'lawful 
purchaſe. 1b 30015 ul #0 2 a1 
They ſtaida week with their landlord, 
who would not reſt till they had ran- 
ſom'd two men ſervants, and a maid who' 
waited on the lady; theſe togetlier with 
as many of their goods and cſoaths as lie 
could purchaſe; from the Turł who took 
them, ĩhe beſtow d again to their law ſul 
owners; gave them à conſiderable ſum of 
money. and contrived to get them a paſ- 
lage on board veſſel of Murſailles than 
bound for” Mal. 
Seigmor Pietro, the y 


young lady. and 
her uncle frequently endeavour'd to ob- 
lige this honeſt Tark to take their hills, 
or find ſome other method to ſecure his 
poſitive re- 


Sergnior Pietro the debt was paid before 
it Was contracted; and would oſten lay 
his hand devotely on his boſam, and with: 
a zealous ſigh repeat this proverb. *The 
% God of heaven has given us plenty, 
© that. we may give ſrom God where 
e need r L it. , i: NG. 4 "48 
This ftory . tho*,degreffive from th 
ſubject of the chapter, may perhaps di- 
vert the reader as to make a full ſatis. 
faction for its undeſigned prolixity, ſince 
a moral obſervation may thereby be made 
and teach us happily ſo well to uſe our 
charitable opportuaities, that we may 
reaſonably hope if once our fate ſhould 
chance to be inverted, duely to receive 
that meaſure of compaſſion, which our 


former 
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$ A memorable piece of Gratitude. 


+ Another ſtrange Surprize, 


* A Turkiſh Proyerb. 
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her ſtate, and chief promoters of her en- ror a compliment from 


1. 


former mercy heap'd abundantly on thoſe That there ſore theſe. aſpiring and am- 
who wanted it, always bearing in our bitious infidels, inſtead of having gain'd 
memories, that! the tranſitory imiles of a double knowledge of the uſeful art oi 
worldy fortune, tho? they make a bleſſing navigation as their daily conqueſts ſwell d 
great, can never make it fix'd or perma- their empue, have extremely ſlackentd 
nent; that kings and beggars are alike the there once- warm endeavours, * and be- 
your of chance; and thoſe who rule to gin to ſlight marine improvements, may 
day may ſerve to-morrow, while the well be Iook'd upon as an undoubted 
blanks and prizes of our frail mortality proof of their declining ſtate and finking 
oclaim aſternately the good or ill of grandeur, and many reaſonable cauſes 
uman life uncertain as a lottery, . joyn to prompt a chriſtians hope, that he 
But to return to what I undertook to may live to triumph in the downfall of a 
ſpeak of, ſuch as before deſcrib'd is now throne whoſe black foundation fix d its 
the wg naval power which the Twrk- greatneſs on the bloody overthrow. of 
N fultans boaſt poſſeſſion of; and while 1njur*d princes, and the undiftinguiſh'd 
the reader may be led to wonder at the ſlaughter of invaded nations. 
blindneſs of thoſe enemies to Chrifendom, or are the Turks inſenſible of their 
he would do well to praiſe the mer weakneſs, they know they lie entirely 
cies of that God, who by his undeſer- open to the inſults of the Maſcovites, who 
ved and boundleſs providence vouchſaſes lately fotc'd a paſſage through the Euxine 
to curb the wild deſires of an ambitious ſea, and ſent a ſhip of yo guns, which 
9 — by not permitting them to brought on board the Czar's embaſſador, 
w their intereſt, and e thoſe and coming to an anchor at the 2 ol 
iar opportunities; their provin- the Grand Seignior*s Seraglio ſurpriz d 


vaſt 
ces afford them, to the terror or deſtruc- the city with a whole broadſide; never 


tion of his church and people. Was there ſeen a greater conſternation, 
The numerous advantages a nation which continued alſo with uncommon 
gains, defended formidably By a warlike hurry and deſtruction till *rwas publickly 
navy, are beyond diſpute the pillars of proclaimed he came to bring 3 Rape 
covy ; 


vied glories ; ſince a people ſtrengthen'd that, they have repaired ſome caſtles on 
by a powerful fleet, not only reap advan- the entrance of the Boſpborus and Blark 
tages from foreign traffick, and become Sea, but never built one veſſel more, nor 
thereby -immenſely richly at home, but taken any requiſite precaution in order to 
are enabled fully fo extend theirtonqueſts withſtand the growing danger, which al 
to the ſpacious earths remoteſt corners, armed their fears from ſo undreaded and 
and become free denizons of all the coun- remote a corner, * 
tries of the habitable world. 1110 
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Faleltine, and the whole Ottoman Eapire. 
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— HR Ku beer 1 8 attgn 1 "their Aae five lgieas 
Fed direct their lasch a dic- 'of enen piety and Indiſpenſible 
teat their rel q : The eAleo- nece ity,, .,hich ate required to xonſti- 
—— 2250 or. bo e law. " a tute a true, Mabomet am, and allowed by 
faith, Was 1 10 e y the iripoſt: er All, ſufficiene, proofs to gain to any: par- 
| Mubimer, afhited by. the pen of. Sergius a 8 or opinion whatſoever, the valuable 
mloffk; this“ 00 K 1 wrizten in Arhlian laratter « of. a true believer; * Tlie. firſt, 
'verte, but rou I and i ighar! onious, nor is frequent cleanſing with a pot oſ wa- 
muſt be either read or W itt in another kei er 70 the 152 8700 558 their pollutecl 
"Lat nage; ris. like the, goſpel among odies: The ſecond. is to pray five times 
"chriſtians fafred and incoptrovertible, ar jd "each day they live: The third d ta keep 
"approached devotely with a zealous Kiss 808 e in twelve a. tac and holy 
"ror yacht be touched by chtiſtians, or the Hiſt tourth to give according tb 
us waſh'd hands of Turk s. their wearh 1 large i. to the 
Tie titles, under which it pal es are a- poor believers: And the fiſch, vilit 
"grecable to thete opinion ok its doctrine, 877 berore they i tomb 
iuchas lig! of. God ſole guide to Para- Of their 73 rous prophet, or depute 
dice, and EM wipe director unto heavenly ſome holy perion in their ſtead; and bear 
glories, „ is charges going 4 and returning throꝰ the 
The ſecond book, which teaches re- numerous ſtages. of, that unbounded! pil- 
ligſon, is the Aſſonah, or ſure traditional grima 1 3 . 
decrees of their enlightned prophets, T nly 47 and oh article of 
Ebubeker, Qmar, Hal), and Ozmyn:; . || The the Lurks FR is centered fully in the 
third is called, 'The neceſſary conſequences dllowing. rofeſſion, „Alas ah Ekbirr, Eſa- 
of the books of Iife - or, trac interpretation d by, en i; ita be 15 v8. erted hu ena: 
of the prophet*s pleaſure : Which laſt was 2ſuhame  weeſunl: The meaning of wkich 
written by the ancient Caliphs of Exp t, Words 1 in Our la ane, may be-expreſſed 
and Babylon,whoſevaſt authgritythe 5 2 as ſollaws: een verily heſie ve there is but one 
of the ſword and change of governmeats God and A e the Prophet of that Gad. 
has center d in the Muſtee of the mor Other rites a d ceremonies are only loo 
dern Turkiſh empire. f 50 as ib s. of, obedience, and never 
Now tho? thoſe three above-named neceſſary, ules to guide their faiths or 
bo ks, contain ghe total une of their ta- ſorfeit, $19 omitted, Fe aſſured _ 
lacious dodrind, yet are they inverted tion. 
realy by the various explications and „ Linonali theſe aſtmay be ed 
directſy oppoſite opinions of their ex- ed the: dinty of their circumcifing: hi 
pounding doctors: But notwithſtanding | ren,; their abſteiging zealouſly from 
their diviſions into numerous ſects, that ood. ande {wines-fteſh, their obſerying 
teach peculiar doctrines to their ſeveral een holy 3 their. reſuſing 
5 8 there is a certain ſtandard of I Images 
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F The Tub Amden or Body of their ruth 1 gerne ſecond Book of their Religion. The 
thir! by whom twas written. * The five Antics requ'r'd to C nfticute a true Mihometan. 
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0 The preſent otate of Ethopia, Egypt, 
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mages or pictures in their churches; and were, and die ſo vile a death, as chriſtian. 


a number more of their religious cu- doctrine ſays he ſuffred 

ſtoms, 1 I The better to defend this error in their 
Tho? they acknowledge God in all his faith, they have contriv'd a tubtle ſtory, 
attributes of Great, Good, Juſt, Omnici- how, when Chriſt was led to die al. 
ent, 'Omuipreſeat, and Incomprehenſible, mighty GOD tranſlated him inviſible 
they deny wirh violence the doctrine of to a place in heaven, and deceiv'd the 
the Irinity; and not diſtinguiſhing the eyes of the deluded Jews by ſuch prevail- 
ſacred union of that heavealy myitery ing and miſtaken blindneſs, that they 
are bli dly led to worſhip three diltiag ſeiz d on Judas who betrayed him to their 
and ſeparare Godheads: + They belieye hands, and taking him for the departcd 


rhat God created both the world and all Jeſus, nail'd him to the croſs, and ex- 
things it, and relate a pleaſant ſtory, how ècuted him inſtæad of our redeemer. 


he ſirmed man of various forts of colour- They believe him to have been a virgins 
ed clay, which having lain for for many ; ſon, and that his mother Macy bore hi 
thouſand years neglected in the Sun, hie at her breaſts! conceiving not by human 
breath'd into hin the breath of lite, and help, but by the virtuous odour of a cer- 
being much delighted wich his.new Cre- tain roſe: They will not ſuffer him to be 
ation, made the Angels kneel down and blaſphem'd, but own he will return to 
worſhip him; bat When the innate pride iudge the world ſome years before its dif. 
of haughty Satan urged him to deny his ſolution. Nay, ſo great a veneration do 


God's decree; by boldly daring to diſpute 
his will, the Kigndled anger of the great 


Almighty threw' him headlong dowa to 


they his memory, that they refuſe to let 
a 7ew turn Jurt, till he has firſt, eſpous'd 
the chriſtian faith, and will from thence 


Hell, with all-rhoſe Angels whi-h appear- become a perfect Muſſelman. . 
ed his ſriends; for which they ſay, the They e the doctrine of eter. 
-eavious Devils have ſince that, been un- nal puniſhment, believing every man 
relenting enemies to human happineſs.” attended conſtantly in. lite and death by 
J Tho? they diſſa vow with heat the two contending angels. one whereof is 
nobleſt principles ot oppoſic chriſtanity, white and kind: - the other black, ſevere, 
they do not only ſpeak reſpectfully of and cruel, ſuch, they ſay as die riligioully 
200 Cbriſt, but own him as a prophet far are tranſported ſoon to joys in paradiſe, 
yond the Hebrew Mien, and inferior while ſuch as live a careleſs, looſe, de- 
only to their worſhipp'd M2bamet, whom bau-h'd, and ſinful life fhall long be tor. 
he preceeded with inter ot ſhare of inſpi- tur'd by their ſooty angel, and receive 
ration, as he ſucceeded” Myſes with a a great and tedious puniſhment tor all paſt 
eater portion. They call him in their wickedneſs, before their white and friend- 
ks. Ihe Breath\ of God, but own not ly angel can prevail to liſt 'em from the 
his divinity, nor ean be brought to credit flames of hefl, and bear 'em pure and 
his aſſerted -F crucifixion, which they ſay free from Rain, to taſte the bliſs their pa- 


was inconfiſtent with the juſtice of a r:diſe affo ds them. 


GOD ſo holy aud. impartial;' they can The groſs abſurdities vf their politelt 
by no means think he wou d permit a notions of a future ſtate, are ſuch as will 
prophet, hom he had endu d with vir- undoubtedly ſurprize the reader with 4 
tue to reſiſt all ſin, cure worſt diſeaſes, wonder at their ignorance, but are not, it 
"raiſe the dead, and do all other miracles conſider'd rightly, void of crafty and de- 


* 


o be made 4 ſacriflce to fo ourworthy, ſigning ſubtilties, ſince to the rude and 
bale, and eurſt d people as the Jews tlien biarbarous 
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8 pleatant Notion of the Thr#s concerning the Creation J Their Op nion of our Saviour. | 


$ They deny his; Crucifixion. | A ſtrange Opinion of the Juris concerning Judas. 
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barbarous natures of thoſe unpoliſh'd, ſpacious land, o*erſpread engagingly with 
{s, and ſordid people, who were firſt lofty palaces, !oft murmeriog fountains, 
eluded by the Turbiſb ſuperſtition, cou d cooling grotta's, verdant bowers, and 
have been a fairer mark to draw away flower meadows, adorned magnifibent - 
their minds, than thoſe alluring proſpects ly with trees of gold and rocks of dia- 
of a carnal pleaſure, which ſo entirely mond; amidlt whoſe ſoft alluring charms. 
ſuited their extravagant deſires and unre- the never-fading joys of love muſt, bleſs 
fn'd capacities, 4 | 4 their hours. with conftant pleaſure, giving 
I The common notion prevalent in each his lovely miſtreſs, rich in beauty, 
Turkey, of a, general judgment and its andaccompliſh'd ſweetneſs bath of body 
neceſſary conſequences is ridiculouſly and mind, never ſubject, 10 the earthly, 
founded on the following | particulars; paſſions, or. deficiencies. of nature, pure 
They fay, the winding of a irjghtful horn and perfect ig their ſorme add ſubttager, 
ſhall ſhake the 3 to ſingle atoms, daily gaining back their robb'd vir ni 
by the raging force of unreſiſted earth- ties, to beſtow again on thoſe. to whom. 
quakes, G OD alone ſhall judge all mor- before they loſt them, ever blooming in 
tals, Moſes, Chrift, and Mahamet ap- the flower of yourh and ſe v, d obſequi- 
pearing ſeveraly at the head of their re- Oufly by the attendant duty of: divinely 
ſpective followers, to intercede with the featur'd 8 or angels, and in ſhort, en- 
almighty, for the pardon, of their fins: Jo) ing in their fancied paradice, the very 
That Cain ſhall lead the numbers of the height of their extravagant deſires which 
damm d, all Joaden heavily with fatchels are on eartb, the wild and vain eſſects o 
ſull of crimes, upon their burthen*d ſhoul- an inſatiate, wanton, and luxurious ap · 
ders, to paſs, upon a ſmall and ſlippery petite. 7 
rope, thence call'd h the line of juſtice, Predeſtination, in its higheſt and ex- 
that the greateſt, ſinners ſhall be fore. d tended pitch, is by the Tzrks moſt zeal. 
to tumble on the right-ſide into prodi- Oully maintain d, nay, to ſuch ſtrange de- 
gious flames and ſcenes of torment, there grees of height does this opinion lift them 
to be, till having expiated all their guilt, that they {cruple not to look on God as 
they ſhall be taken fuddenly to ſeats in the unqueſtion'd author, both of good 
paridiſe, while hell, the devil and his and evil. | | TIP 
wicked angels, ſhall become annihalted They all unanimouſly acquieſce-in one 
by the power of heaven. beliel; That every man receives upon 
Thoſe whole fins are. leſs in weight, his forehead, - at his time of birth, the 
and fewer in their number, falling geatly undiſputed mark of all his future good or 
to the left of this above-nam'd line of ill, that there is written both the time and 
juſtice, ſhall be taken in a nearer way to manner of his certain death, nor can he 
endleſs bliſs, and pndergo but very ſmall poſſibly by any means, avoid the fate to 
and trifling puniſhments, to puriſie their which the will of God has ſo ordain d 
natures for the taſte of happineſs, - him, and herein they ſeem exactly to a- 
But as for thoſe whoſe pious lives, gree with thoſe expreſſions of the ſamous 
and exemplary vertues have deſerv'd on Seneca, in his tragedy of Oedipus. 
earth no juſt reproof, they ſhail he pois qq — DO. 
in paſſage by chete uardian angels, and Fatis Agimar, Cedite Fatis, 
b 1 — throne of joy, ; p Non ſolicitæ poſſunt Cure 
without the trouble of the ſmalleſt ſtay Mature, RC. 


pres of 570 places, not unjultly Guided by Fate mm muſt Subſervicnt be, 
the Tur iſh purgatories. i Nor can our care fubyert one fi d decree ; 
Paradice is by the Turks conceived a | | | Whate'er 
The Turks odd Notion of a general judgment. » $ The Line or Bridge of Juſtice. + Reward 


of Virtue, The cdi Chimera's of the Turkiſs Paradice. * Predeitinnion ſtrictiy held in Tur key, 
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Whꝛte er our mor al race does undergo, 

Whatwet we think or act, rom Heav'n ruſt flow. 
M Nature Springs move one appointed way. 
Arg che firit Hour points out the lateſt Day. , 


They hold the name of God ſo ſacred 
and inviolabſe, that they ſeldom ſpeak of 
rhe divine omnjpotence, without a reve- 
rend ſtroaking down their beards, Jag 
fates* nay ſocareful they are to preſerve 
Adi reſpect the power of God, that 
when they find the ſmalleſt piece of paper 
fallen in rhe ſtreet; the graveſt men amon 
ten will with reverence ſtoop to take it 


3 : 


up; und thurſt it cloſely into ſome ſmall th 


nook or crevice in the walls Or Houtes a5 
chey pas along: . A ſtranget would be 
very much furpriz d to ſee the outward 
cafes'of the Turi buildings cram'd as 
fl as poſſiblę of little roug rand rumpled 
ſerips of brown and writing paper. 
Ane reaſons which they e 
chriſtians or che pratice"of this 11 
triffing ceremony are diverting and par- 
ticular; for firſt, they judge it an un- 
ſeemly action to permit the feet of men, 
or beafts, or highway mud, which fills 
their ſteets, to touch, or fail. with their 
polluted filth a thing whereon the name 
of G0 D mivhr probab de written. 
The other, reaſon which exeites the 
walking Turks to narrow ſearches for ſuch 
bits of paper, is a notion they have got 


2 1 that before wen come 
within the walls of their delightful para- 
8 all 175 45 "to Walk 


gle they muſt 
re footed o'er a large atid bfowin plain 

of red-hot iron, without permiſſion to 
have any thing beneath their feet, but 
all thoſe former bits of paper, which they 
fav'd on eafth; from being trampled on 
by the POR ers! of men apd horſes. 
Women are but rarely ſuffer'd to ap. 
pear in Moſques, and then are plac'd 
all over veiPd,, behind a large and dark- 
en'd lettice, for the Txrks however fond 
of temale converſation, and wholly given 
up to wanton dalliances, andthe warm 
careiſes of their womens perſons, are o 


The-preſent State of Ethiopia, Egypt. i 


And (lightning in a ladies eye, that they 
inhumanely deny their dovelike womeh. 


far from placing like our amorous chrif. 
tians, flames and darts, death, wound 


ven ſo much a one pode place in thy! 
enchanting paradiſe, which'we like mo e 
indulgent lovers, make our miftrefſes the 
ſole diſpoſers o. 3 
The fine virginity-reſtoring ladies 
ſo lately ſpoke of, are nat ſuch 'as here 
on earth the Turks enjoy, but fine, new 
form'd, and ſhining creatures, -purpoſely 8 
created for the place they dwell in; while 


even ſo ah pr one Poor. place in 


he poor forgotten objects oftheir worldly WM 
love remain without, in places far lei WM 
1 and glorious, nor are allow'd one 
diſtant view of theſe tranſporting joys, in 
whoſe. p fleſſion there 'once-lov'd” and 
ſtately lords now live in raptures. 
And now, to give yon britſh ladies 
an enlivening taſt of Tarkiſh, arrogance 
to your deſerving fex, and let you ſee 
how little cauſe you have to grieve,” that 
we poſſeſs a juſt and mild preheminente 
by natures laws, and thoſe of matrimony, 
i'll venture to tranflate'a famous ſong, 
much in vogue among the celebrated 
beaux, and belles of Ta: You'l pardon 
ladies if it wants the fpirit of a good tram. 
lation, ſince where the fahject does not 
pleafe, the Jaded , pen will very ri 
reach perfection. The ſong ſhou*d fecm 
to have been made by ſome 17 7 — 
lover, on his meeting a, repulſe from 
one he courted for his fourth and favourite 
conſort. | * warts nos J 
& Three, wiyes I boaſt, as black as jet. 
And comely as the ping, 
Mongſt all the three, I never met 
A baulk to one deſign. £9. ba 
O Mahomet, o prophet you who can, 
Hear, and revenge an injur'd Muſulmnas, 
, II. "at N . 


A ſhort, an1 fair,”late wen my 12 1 
Aud her I woll have bleft, 4 
Geng BEAT | 


1 
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+ A very ſtrange and humourous Cuſtom of rhe Turkiſh People. 
ſhe Twik: ungratefull for their -womens favours. 
Parad.ſe. _ SF A very odd and comi :al Turkiſh-Song,  . : 


* Their Reaſons tor it. 
$'The Turkiſh Ladies are deny d a place A 


She ſhou'd have had of love a part. 


But the Gone the proffer'd bliſs, - 
But if ſhe ſuffers not for this. 


WO Mabomet, o prophet you who can, 
Hear, and revenge an injur'd Mufſutmax. 


— 


Paleſtine, 


nd the whole. Ottoman Empire. 


Superior to the relt : | 


O Mabomet, o prophet you who can; 
Hear, and revenge an injur'd Muſumas,' 


III. ä 


And durſt refuſe to wed, 


May 1 be loſt when dead. 


IV 


| Before her window long I ſtood, 


Fung loudly to her praiſe, | 

Deep gaſhvd — atm till drown'd in blood, 
Yet unconcern'd * — c 
O Mabomet, o prophet you who can. 
Hear, and revenge an injur'd Maſſulman. 
V. . 

But tho? ſke proudly dares rebel, 
The time wil come when I ſhall ſce, . 
The poor inferior wretch in hell, 
Not worthy once to look on me. 
Then {light conceited ſlave, if there you 
The proffer*d courtſhip of a Maſſulman. 8 
| T The uſe of wine is in che eAlcoran 
forbid the Turks on pain of the ſevereſt 
anger of their God and prophet ; yet they 


the nei 


conceiv'd as ſovereign by its virtues, or 


enlivening qualities, but by the downright. 
2 of a pow'rful quantity, $ which 
Skrews their ſpirits to a ſtrange extrava- 

ace, and robs em wholly of their de- 


lug (d reaſon, by the moiſt effects of its 


entoxicating nature: 


There is a cuſtom I obſervd amougſt 


the Turks, that they will oſten viſit chrit- 
tian merchants, at their country houſes, 


where, retird from fear of publick obſer- 
vation, they have convenient time and 


opportunity to carouſe at pleaſure, till he. 


coming dowhright drunk and mad, they 
run immediatel7 to mount their horſes, 


and tho“ ſcarce: able to continue on their 


feet, when hx d ſecurely on their ſaddles, 


begin to ſpur with reſtleſs fury, ridlag up 
and down from py to valley, in a con- 

ant gallop, till they grow again ſedately 
ſober, return to take a formal leave 
of him whoſe wine they quaff d ſo freely 


Thete goes a pleafant ſiory of the cauſe 
why Mobomet prohibited the uſe of wine 
to all his followers,. which is telated by 
ho Turks themſelves with theſe particu. 

8 . | " 


" + Thers was 3 ceftain ſhepherd in 
| bourhood of Meccha, whoſe poſ- 
eſhons were ſo far ſuperior to the reſt of 
his fraternity, that he was thoſen as a 


publickly expreſs their great dislike of ruler of their whole ſociety, and exetrcis*d 
that injunction, by the frequent drinking a, fort of mild authority, by the juſt per- 
it in large quantities; in men of years miſſion of the ſhepherds ot that country. 

and grave appearance 'tis eſteem'd a crime .. T happen'd, that this man oppos d with 
beyond excuſe, to be inclin'd to common violenee. the doctrine of the Impoſter, 
drunkenneſs, and men oſ high and envi. then but newly invented in thoſe very 
ed poſts, are careful how they ſhow the mes wherein he liv'd, and all the bro- 
ſmalleſt iaclination to the like intempe, therhood depending on him as on their 
rence, leſt they ſhow'd give a joyful op: lord and.oracle, crafty Mabomet perceived 
portunity to Wen oblerving enemies to itdifficult without his friendſhip to accom- 


met Caine to for bid bY Folowery the uſe of Wine. 


blame the ſollies of their ſeveral govern- 


ments, as an impure effeck ol lou d ebri. 


et /: But, men of gay and fprightly tem; 
pers, young, .and ange in ſtate 
affairs, acer the practice of a continual 
drinking; nor is the uſe of wine by them 


. 


iſh his deſigns, and fo reſolved to court 
iõ Nvour. by the moſt relpectful marks of 
honour and ciuility. 5 
Accordingly he came one day to make 
a.vilit to AY powerful ſhepherd attended 
{ bo. I. * pon oy pom- 


J The Turks forbid the uſe of Wine, 5 


et drink it to Extravagance. 
BUS A a 


+ A Story how Maho- 


— — r 2 —— 8 


—— — — — 


1 — ttt. 
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The preſent State of Ethiopia, Egypt, Try 


Y 


pompouſly by a magnificent and numer- 


ous retinue ; it happened that a daughter 


of this honeſt man's was that day married 
and a ſplendid entertainment made, to 
feaſt thoſe many gueſts who grac'd her 
nuptials; nay when the prophet entered, 
he ſaluted kindly all the company with 
his moſt hearty bleſſing, and far him free- 
ly down among the rel, 
and wondrous ſatisfaction in their agree- 
able and pleaſant converfation. 

| Sts merry company a little elevated 
with the fames of wine, forgot their ha. 
tred to the doctrine which he taught, and 

leas d to ſee him ſo'familiar and reſpect- 
ul, grew extreamly fond of the impo- 
ſter's perſon, R ne him by the hand, 
embracing: him with fervour, and falur- 
ing him with kiſſes on the cheeks and 
Wel. S > 48.047 Pars 2h 
But buſineſs leading him a little farther: 
he began to take his leave, and was de- 
tained againſt his will by the uncommon 
kindneſs of the Shepherd and his family 
who would by po means ſuffer him to go 
till le engag' d himſelf by ſolemn promi 
to return again as ſoon as he had ended 
what ſmall buſineſs he was then to go a- 
bout. He went, and finifh'd in an hour 
or two the utmoſt of his task, and made 
all haſte imaginable to be there «Omg 
puting the excels of their civilities to 


the virtue of the wine they drank ſo plen- 


tifully, which he therefore bleſs'd, with 
oft repeated orders to his numerous dif- 
_ ciples, that they ſhould thenceforth drink 

a dude quantity of that celeſtial liquot, 
whoſe effects produc'd ſuch peaceable en- 
agements, and had power to change the 
Arpelt hatred into love, and make A 
friend of'a rateſſed and open enemy. 
ir when he came again among 
them, he perceived a mighty change in 
all their homours; they were now become 
-entirely drunk, and turned the late ex 
preſſions of their Kindneſs, into rude, un- 
goyern'd and tumultous violence; him 


pretending great 


nn... 


now ay curſe and ſtrive to murder: 
noiſe and diſcord, fighting and diftrac. 
tion, were the only ſcenes he had before 
him; and in ſhort, with much ado eſcg. 
ped alive, from their oppreſſive injuries 
The pew effeQ of this miſtaken liquor 
urged the prophet to a new decree, as 
much againſt it, as the farſt had been in 
tavour of it; for perceiving now it could 
excite diſorder, and give birth to broils as 
well as mirth, he changed the ſentence he 


ſo lately gave and made it an Haram for 


l 
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ever after, or abomination not to be en- 


courag'd by the children of his people. 

* 'Theſe are the prevailing tenets of 
the Turkiſh faith, but differ widely from 
the Peſſian doctrine; which laſt nation, 
tho” the followers of 'Mabomet and his re- 


ligion, do notwithſtanding that, preler | 


before him Hal: his ſucceſſor, and uſurper 
of his empire, by the claim of marriage 
with the Prophets daughter, Who in the 
end was everthrown and flain by E. 
bulekar, Omar, and Oſmyn, whoſe opinions 
are at preſent followed, as believed inſpi- 


redlike Mabomet himſelf, by all the Turks 


depending. on the government of the 
Grand Seignior: But as for Perſia, ſhead- 
heres intirely to the thoughts of Hali, and 
eſteems him not inferior even to their 
fam d impoſter. - © 
"Theſe diſſenting notions and encrea- 
fing differences in opinion, have at laſt fo 
far extended their pernicious influences, 
that from ſmall and gradual breaches, 
they are now burſt out to open hatred 'of 
each others perſons ; complaining mutu- 
ally that either ſide has added to or taken 
from the ſubſtance of their . Alcoran, as 
has been moſt agreeable to their reſpec- 
tive intereſts, and the promotion of their 
„ © oe py rad ans” 
Nay to ſuch unbounded madneſs does 
their Lats ariſe, that not contented to 
heap loads of dreadful curſes on each o- 
thers heads, they ſet themſelyes in every 
point directly oppoſite to one anothers no- 


hom ſo lately they addreſs d with kiſſes tions, 
* f 22 Erne 


1 The firſt and beſt effect of Wine. 
ſians much divided in rel g ou Matters. 


/ 


5 Toe laſt and worlt effe@t there. 2 The Turks and Ter- 


— 


6 


ions, the Turks remaining cenſured as are hy the Penant practis:d with a fond 
(chifwatical, by the verſe expoſition of indulgence; nor do the; laſt diſtinguiſn 
the Perſian creed, and Perfia ſtigmatis d for meats, by clean and . unclean, but enjoy 
wiltul hereſy in more than, ſeventy places promiſcuoullythe common gutts of natures 
of the Turkiſb Alcoran. ., liberality. 1 
Thus will the Turks revile that Hal The , Pexfians when they waſh their 
whom the Perfians own as their infallible feet before they pray, do ſeldom more 
director; and the Perfians in return, to than ſtroke the outward part with their 
mock the objects of the Turkiſh worſhip, right hand juſt dipped in water, and hold 
raiſe in ſugar at their marriage feaſts, the it a ſuperfluous ceremony to rub hard as 
WW 6oures of the three reſpected friends of if they waſh'd away the dirt; which laſt 
WL Mobomet, viz. Ebubekir, Omar, and the the Turks believe a. duty of aſſur d and 
fore nam d Oſmyn, when growing merty 1hdifpenſible neceſſit . 
in their drunken cups, +-the bridegroom A number more of fuch- like oppoſite 
and his fellows draw their ſcymetars, and "and, coatradictory e divide the 


with a Ipightful feoff, and norfy mockery; laith and initereftsoſtheſe powerful neigh- 
firſt cut chem down from top to bottom, bours, who invent a yearly.ſtore of black 
and then proceed to melt the numerous invectives to attack alterharelyeach gthers 
pieces as a means to ſweetea their ſher- doctrine, atongſt which curſes nge are 
bets and other liquors. more ſurptizing, odd and comical, than 
(Tis from a natural averſion, that the theſe which folle _ a lr EIN 
favourite colour green, which by the Turks & May your fatigwd"#nd hired foul 
is only worn about the head and nobleſt find no more reft when dama'd to pur- 
parts, is by the Perſians choſen, to make gatory, than 4 cliriſtiat's hat enjoys on 
their breeches; ſhoes, or drawers, and earth. © By this 1 gueſs they meant to ri- 
employ*d continually in all the moſt inde» dicule our Eure cuſtom of. ſalutin 
cent, diſreſpectful uſes which a man can one another 'W th our heads PWT 0103 o 
poſhble invent to put it to. ry, your tranfmured ſoul become in hel 
T The Turks eſteem it neceſſary to re- an hackney als, for even the Jews them- 
ſort in frequent numbers to the pyblick ſelves to rideon: Theſe and many others 
Moſques, to pray conjointly ſor th grace needleſs to'infert, are faſhionable curſes, 
of God, and bleſſing of theit prophet; 4nd in ſrequent ofe among he hotbraind 
but the Perfians, hold it only needlul ro Lealots df each adverfe part,. 
convene at charches in a ſull aſſembly, Thus have Lat large ſet down the m 
there to make an open declaration of their material articles of aw faich, which if 


fired belief; withour the duty of age: the Rader logksvpon as grofs, abſurd, and 
neral prayer to Heaven for mercy. vold of reaſon, let him direct his praiſe to 

The Perſians never ſhave the hair upon 'that'grgar being whoſe enlightning rays 
their upper lip, but cut and trim the of merey and compaſſion, have inſpired 
beard upon their chin, according to the His ſoul to ſteer fright, and mils the ſtor- 
various forms their ſeveral fancies led my ſeas of pride and ignorance. 3 
em to make choice of; whereas the Turks Yet this the'Tarks agree with us, that 
preſerve with care a very long and ſpread- tho they diffet in their notions of the 
ing beard, eſteeming the defitiency!) of Godhead, yet they e . Net fu. 
that reſpected ornament, a ſhameful mark preme, and facred being, h Whoſe un- \ 
ofhvery, 1 fl 40 4 limited power, the g 

Swines-fleſh, and the uſe of wine, de- all things elſe ow their 
ad the Turks with ſtricteſt prohibition, 9 


- 
— to. i. 


4 2 and barbarous — of diſreſpect. © Several diſc-etes between the Turkiſh :nd the Per- 
eners, § The ries common between the Turks; and the Peres, . 
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The preſent State 


it is obſervable that tho' moſt nations va- 
ry in their opinions, yet they own con- 
jointly one ſuperior eſſence, as is obſery*d 
ingeniouſly by Lafantias in the follow- 
ing expreſſions. . 5 
The opinions of all men tho? ne- 


S. 
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ver ſo uncertain, tend directiy to one 


V | — 

of Arhopia, Egypt, 

center ; and agree unanimouſly upon 
one conſpicuous proyidence : Which is, 
that it be nature, light, reaſon, underſtan, 
ding, diſtin'd fate, or the divine decree, 
tis ſtill the ſame with that which we di. 
ſtinguiſh by the name of God. 
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$ © All people under different notions own one God. 
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* Strict adherence to the danger- 
tenets which compoſe the fore- 
oing chapter, have expoſed the 
- a Turks to conſtant troubles, that 
ſtra muman tyranny and barbarous 
violence with which their haughty arms 
have cruſh'd the chriſtians have obli- 
ged whole nations to become their ene- 
mies: The raſh and inconſiderate doc- 
trine of * fortune has expoſ- 
ed their lives, by an imprudent and un- 
neceſſary ſcorn of danger from the fatal in- 
fluences of contagious Peſtilence; their 
falſe belief of a ſublime reward for death 
ia battle, has excited thouſands of their 


** 
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life and liberty, and run 
moutlis of cannons. 


directly on the 
Yet tho' they ſee theſe many 1 


n- 
veniencies, and have doubtleſs ende a. 
mongſſ them, who have now diſcovered 
the falacious principles of their impure 
religion, they perſiſt with obſtinacy, in 
the ftricteſt practice of its weakeſt, pre- 
cepts, like thoſe whom Marius Victor cen - 
ſures ſharply in the following verſes. 


Vn boftes, mil dira Fames, nil Zenige 
u morbi 

Egerunt, fuimas, qui nunc ſununs 

j FE 


; ij ſque 
| periclis 
Tentati, Oc. 
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brave ſoldiers to forget the charms of 


P VII. 


of the Ceremonies of he Turkiſh Religion. 


* 


In vain dire hunger, foes, and ſickneſs Alrove, 
The fix'd intention of our ſouls 38 
What once we were we ſtrongly ſtill remain, 
And the ſame ſnares once telt now feel again; 
No length of time can our ſtill natures bend. 
We live midſt ſhowr's of vice, and fin that knows n9 


The "ſuperſtitious ceremonies of the 
Turkiſh nation are as numberleſs as they 
appear extravagant, nor is it eaſy to ob- 
tain i where we may become 
eye-witneſles of their devout retirements, 
for ſo ſeverely do they guard their pub- 
lick moſques from chriſtian obſervation, 
that ſhouẽd an heedleſs and unwary ſtran- 
ger ſet his foot within their gates, at 
certain ſeaſons of extraordinary devotion, 
he wouẽd be ſeizd immediately by watch- 
ful officers, and hurry*d headlong to a 
partial magiſtrate, whoſe harſh decree 
admits no bail, nor any other means of 
liberty than becoming inſtantly a member 
of their faith, by publickly renouncing 
the divinity of Chriſt; and owning Ma- 
bomet a greater - prophet ; which they 
muſt atteſt by the commanded ſeal of in- 
ſtant circumſion, a ſevere and barb*rous 
cuſtom, but muſt ſurely be ſubmitted to, 
unleſs the perſon 1 will die a 
martyr to the chriſtian faith, and bravely 
ſpurn with juſt contempt the proffer d 
doctrine of that vile impoſtor. And 
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+ The many i conveniencies of Turkiſh Superſt:tion. 
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Paleſtine; and the whole Ottoman Empire. 


Ehm. 


And now, ſince I have ſpoken of the 


99 


reumciſion us d amongſt the Turbs, it will 
not be improper to begin with that, in 
the de ſcription of their ceremonies, and 
acquaint my reader with the form wherein 
they put that act in execution. 

They are not, by the precepts of the 
Alcoran, obligd to circumciſe their chil- 
dren as a point of duty, but continue to 
obſerve their ancient practice from the 
cuſtom of Arabia, long before the time 
of Mabomet, and uſe it now, as an un- 
doubted mark. whereby they ſtamp the 
faith of muſſulmen on tender infancy. 
The act of circumciſion is perform- 
by ſurgeons, when the child has reach'd 
the age of ſeven years, and is ſuppaſed 
ſufficiently capacitated to profeſs his in- 
clination to become Muſſulman; at which 
time all his friends, relations, and ſchool- 
fellows, &c. are invited to a feaſt, and en- 
tertain'd as ſplendidly as their various 
quzlities may be thought to merit; then 
the boy is brought. among them, and de- 
manded whether he approves of the in- 
tended ceremony; his aſſent is given by 
the liſting up his finger, and himſelf ex- 
tended on a table, were the ſurgeon ſtrait 
performs his office, and having thrown. 
the skin upon a chafingdiſh of coals, he 
baths the wound in falt and water; after 
this, his head is ſhavꝰd to one ſmall lock, 
whereas before he wore his hair diſhe- 
velPd, and untouch'd by razor; this done, 
they pur him ona large white turbant, 
and from that time forward he becomes 
a member of the Turkiſh fait. 

When any chriſtian ripe in N be- 
comes a Turk, and. will apoſtatiſe to baſe 
and ſinful ſuperſtition, he is led in triumph 
on a ſtately. hofſe, thro? all the grear and 
noted ſtreets, to ſome conſid A's e 
or temple, holding in his hand an eleva- 
ted Javelin, tho point wherergof he fixes 
frequently to his perjur'd, breaſt © a filent 
declaration of his will to die for the reli- 
gion he has then embrac d: The zealous 


Iurks who paſs along, beſtow their vari- 
ous preſents on the ſhameſul-wretch with 
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very large fo bounteous liberality; and 
being cuculnciſed in publick ſtate, he 
is attended back with great ſolemaity, 
receiving conſtantly ſome means of live- 
lyhood, by penſion from the court, or 
ch preferment in their fea or land af- 
fairs, as his profeſſion whilſt a chriſtian - 
ſpeaks him fit for. | "7. 
They have at publick times, like thoſe 
of circumciſion, certain ſacrifices, * yer 
not ſuch as were formerly uſed as duties 
of religion, but are commonly the fleſh 
of ſheep or lambs, the heart cut out and 
burnt in fire, while the beaſt divided, i 
diſtributed with care among the poor an 
indigent about tlie neighbouthood. 
A ſtran;'2, uncommon, fatal accident, 
fell out about tlie year 1702, when 1 re- 
ſided with kis excellency the right hon. 
the lord Paget ambaſſador extraordinary 
at Coſſantinople, mediator and plenipoten- 
tiary at the treaty of Carlowite, whoſe 
truly great and noble ſervices have left 
behind him an immortal character, to the 
intereſt and honour of the Britiſß nation, 
and the admiration of the Turkiſh em- 
8 a * 
There was a Turk who lived in the 
abovmentioned city, not extreamly rich, 
but moderately ſtored with eaſy plenty; 
he had a wife fo tenderly beloved and 
greatfully returning a reciprocal aſſection 
that he would not uſe the freedom of his 
country, in regard to tolerated and indul- 
ged polygamy, but confined the treaſure 
of his honeſt love, to the endearing cen- 
ter of his firſt wife's boſom : He bad two 
children by kis favourite conſort, one was 
then four years of age, the other lay. a 


ſpeechles inſant in its eaſy cradle, w 


his fruitful wife became, deliver'd of a 
burthen, which declared him father of a 
third and hopeful chilc. 
| The common "cuſtom of a grateful: {a- 
crifice on fuch occaſions, led him to pre- 
pare a ſplendid feaſt, and ſummon all his 
near relations to be witneſſes of his <x- 
ceeding joy for this ne bleſſing; theymet 
; NI. | togerher 


T The manner of Circumciſing Infents in Turkey. 


Vicrifices hat, and how made in Turkey. 
2mily. = 


$ Their Circumeiſian of a full grow Convert. 


A molt unhappy Svry of the total Ru nf a Twkiſh 
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Ius preſent State of Ethiopia, Egypt. 


togecher in an open court, and after ſeve- 
rat uſual forms proceeded to the place 
where many ſheep were killed to give 
the poor. The perſon who performed 
the ceremony, cutting the throat wh a 
large knife peculiar to that office, and de- 
| parting with the company, to have the 

eep divided in another place more fit 
ſor ſuch an action. 

There was a window open d from the 
room where the child bed woman with 
her new-born infant, lay upon a Saſſrai 
elſewhere ſpoken of, at the lettice of this 
window ſtood the eldeſt fon, and ſaw 
with pleaſure the performance of the ce- 
remony: He was much diverted to be- 
hold the blood of the expiring, ſheep run 
trickling from their throats, and ſeeing 
that the knife wherewith 'twas done, was 
left behind by chance or negligence, and 
and that the people who attended him 
were ſome gone down to ſee the ſacrifice, 
and thoſe above entirely bulied by his 
mother's mattreſs, +he endeavour'd ſlyly 
to eſcape diſcovery, and ſtole away with- 
out ſo much as being any ways obſerved 
by thoſe about him. | y 
He was no f. oner out of ſight, but he 
deſcended by a caſe of marble ſteps, di- 
realy to the place where lay the knite 


n. 


down like ſome ſmall ſaw, the fatal knife 
and laughing heartily, to ſee the blood 
diſtain the cloaths wherein his brother 
lay; who ſtrugling to the utmoſt of his 
little ſtrength, the other to maintain the 
ſport which ſo delighted in, endeavour'd 
hard to keep him down, and leaning for. 
ward with two great a weight, o*erturn- 
ed the cradle and the infant in it. 

The morher whom the cries of the af- 
ſaulted babe had juit then led to look that 
way, beheld her ſon come tumbling out, 
all {tained with blood, and wounded hor- 
ribly; the ſtrange ſurprize oſſuch a ſhock- 
ing proſpect, drew her to forget her weak 
condition, fo that riſing baſfily, ſhe ſtag- 
ger d inconſiderately on the new-born 
child, and treadiag on its neck became is 
murderer. 

*The guilty ſon perceiving by the ſhricks 
and poſtures of his mother, that he had 
ſome way or other done amiſs, threw 
down the knite, and running from her 
preſence to avoid the danger of a dreaded 
puniſhment, fell down the high and ſlip- 
pery marble ſteps, and broke his neck, by 

that unhapp accident. | 
The mother followed to that ſatal place 
and ſwconing at the fight, was carried 
back to the unlucky chamber; but the 


yet red and reeking with the blood of overſtrainsd attempt ſhe had ſo lately 


thofe poor beaſts, whoſe bleating inno- 
cence it had ſo lately ſacrific e. 
Ila a low, capacious cradle, near the 
place where then the mother lay, his ſe- 
cond brother, not above a twelvemonth 


old, was fleeping calmly, and ſecure from 


any fear, by pet unbroken reſt, and na- 


tive innocence: To him the poor unhap- 
pY boy immediately repaired, and little 
inking what he was about, began to 
n on his tender throat, the method 
e obſerv'd the man to uſe in butchering 
the ſheep for ſacrifice: The wakin 
child began to cry, as quickly ſenſible it 
felt ſome pain, While ſtill the boy conti- 
nued his endeavours, drawing up and 


made, beyond the ſtrength of her reduced 
condition, ſo diſordered all her body. 
that, unable long to bear the burthens of 
her grief and weakneſs, ſhe died herſelf 
ſome few days after. | 

The wretched maſter of this miſerable 
family ſurvived not long the melee 
loſs of ſo. endear*d a conſort, and ſuc 
hopeful children. but became thenceſorth 
abandon'd over to a mournful ſolitude; 
nor could the oft-repeated efforts of his 
deareſt friends procure him comfort, fo 
that wholly lofing all. the taſt of mortal 
pleaſures, he began to- languiſh more 
and more, and Cer one year was full 

* 8 [ 8 L 
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A ſtrange curiuoſity of a Turkiſh Infant. 
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vaſt, quite broke his heart with weigh- 


fe | | 

' w. and compleated diſmally the 
| ia kad kene of ſuch a fatal and ſurpriz- 
he 1 by 1 md my reader in the fore- 
"d oing chapter, that the five notorious 
wr Tad eſſential points, requir'd by Mabo- 
4 et from all his followers, are frequent 
= yaſhings, Prayers, and faſting one whole 
of. "nth, the giving alms proportionable 
ut Mio their ſubſtance, and performing ere 
it, hey die, one pilgrimage 10 Mecca. 
2 T ſhall diſtinctiy treat of all theſe duties 
k- n their ſeveral proper and reſpective 
ak places; and as their waſhings is a previ- 
mY dus ceremony to the other four, it will be 
— requiſite I ſhou'd begin with an account 
i tha Ra 
th ; q I is divided into two diſtinct forma- 
ks ities, the publick waſbing in their baths 
ad or bagnio's, and the private walhing, 
ew in whatever place their inclinations or 


er their buſineſs find 'em. nn 
Now tho' their prophet has expreſl 


5 order'd in the leſſons of his e Acoran, that 
by every Turk ſhall often waſh, declar 
Laleaalineſs a valuable part of his inzoin* 

ace religion, yer the cuſtom is of more anti- 
ied aquity than He, by many ages; for rhe 
the Turks derive it from the days of Eau, 
elv + whoſe poſterity they boaſt themſelves 
d to be deſcended from, and therefore claim 
dy. the name of hmaelites. But tho” the an- 
of cient inſtitution of theſe waſhings ow'd 
ſelf its being to the wholeſome practice of a 


cleanly people, and was never meant a. 
lacred ceremony, yet the fix d decree of 
their ador d impoſter, has inclin*d the 
Turks to ſuch a ſtrange opinion of its e 
ficacious virtues, that they now believe 
the water they make ufe of, not alone 
ſufficient for the cleaſing all the out- 
ward parts of their polluted bodies, but 
of r power to waſh away their 
ſins, and free from guilt the moſt internal 
paſſages of their impureſt ſouls. 

We may divide their Bagnio's into 
rwo ſorts; the firſt are ſuch as rich and 


— 


noted perſons build, in ſome convenient 
part of their own houſes, where their 
wives, themſelves, and all their ſervants 
bathe conveniently in different diviſions, 
as often as their duty, inclination, or their 
laiſure from employment, urge em to 
it, "=p 

$ The ſecond fort of Bagnioss, are thoſe 
publick places where for payment of a 
penny or three halt-pence, they are waſh- 
ed politely, and ſupplied with linnen, or 
whatever elſe the Bath requires, hy the 
diligent attendance of appropriated: ſer- 
vants. Thereaſonwhy they are ſo cheap- 
ly ſerved, is owing to the great revenues 
left ro Bagnio's by deceasd Mabowetans, 
who mongſt the other dictates of their 
morality, hold it as a very meritorious 
deed, to build a publick Bagnio, Hoſpi- 
tal, or other place of entertainment for 
benighted travellers, and endow the ſame 
with an extenſive liberality. ', . - 
Theſe publick Baths are very common in 
their largeſt cities, and received at ſeve- 
ral hours, prodigious numbers of either 


, ſex, and every quality, for whoſe diſtinct 
and ſeparate accom modation, they afford 


divided and particularconvenieaces. When 
women bathe, a large and ivory-headed 
indian cane. is plac'd againſt the door that 
opens from the ſtreet, Ih and no man 
dares on Pa of death, at ſuch a time 
as that, claim entrance. 3 
The law of Mabomet obliges every Turk 
to bathe, his body when he had carefs'd 
a woman, and the ladies are oblig*d to do 
the ſatne, ſo that every morning when 
they riſe, the firſt employment of the day 
is waſhing in the Bagnio, where they 
are not only cleansd with water, but 
perfum?d, and dried with ſcented linnen. 
The heads of men ate daily ſhav'd, and 
men and women are alike injoin'd to leave 
no hair on any other part. I In order to 
obey whey firm decree, the meaner ſort 
make uſe of a compounded ſubſtance, 
made of earth from certain Iſlands of the 


Private Bagnio's in great 
cheaply »ccommodated in them. 
taken c without the Razor. 


{ Two ſors of Waſhings, now io_ofe among theTurks. 
= 's in great Men's Houſer, © OS 
* 05 Mendeny'& Encrance, when the Women bathe. 


| eArchipelags 


+- The Tu. ks deſcended from the 


Race 


8 The pub'ick Baths, and reaſon why 5, 
© Hair how 


The preſent otate of Athopia, E gypt, 
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eArchipelago, and neatly mix'd with lime ways ſeven; but the common times in- 

and drugs of proper virtues; this they joyn'd by Mahomet are, juſt before ſun. xi. 

beat to powder, and applying it to any ſing, juſt at noon, betwixt noon- day and 

hair they wou'd remove, it takes it off ſetting of the ſun, exactly at ſun-ſer, and 
| 1 


as elean as poſſible. | laſt, .two hours after, \ 
But as the frequeat uſe of the.above- Their forms of prayer conſiſt of ſen. 
nam*d powder isotdangerausconſequence, tences collected here and there, from fe. 
il ſuffer'd to continue but a moment longer veral chapters of the Alcorax; ſome few 
than the falling of the hair; the more whereof were left by Mabomet, but many 
polite and faſhionable ladies, J rather more compil'd by his ſucceſſors, Ebube lis, 
chooſe to uſe the help of pincers, and ir- Omar, Oſmyz, and Hali; and moſt men 
radicate it fwiſtly by a twitehing violence; now of good capacities, compoſe their 
ver tlis is only done by ſuch as would prayers according to the preſſures of their ö 1 
diſtinguiſh all their actions from the cuſto- ſeveral” occaſions, They praiſe therein 
mary practices of other people, for the the inercy, bounty, and divine omnipo- 
enerality of Turkiſ ladies, caring little rence, ofthe almighty author of our earth. 
or the pain of uſing pincers, and unwil- ly Beings, perition Heaven for the con. 
ling to deſcend to yulgar methods, con- ſtant welfare of their Sultan and his em. 
ſtantly appoint ſome favourite, wairing- pire, and conclude inhumanely, with nu- WW 
, maid, to play the + Barber, and perform merous curſes on the chriſtian world. 
that office with a fharp-edg*d razor. The reader will be better able perceive 
*The other ſort of waſhing is divided their manner, by the following copy of a 
likewſe"into two diſtinct performances, Jqzizzery's. form of prayer, wo was ap. 
the firſt is practis d aſter having made the pointed by the General of that order, to 
neceſſary evacuations requir*d by nature, be one amongſt à conſtant guard which 
and to this they. uſe the three laſt fingers kept the gate belonging to the Britiſh am- 
of che left hand; on this account. the baffador at Conte. 
Twrks of note have cocks of water running Af © In God's great name, in Gods 
into marble ba ſont ini their ſeveral privies; great name, and in the holy name of 
and the meanor. fort of men among them Mabomer, his mighty, good, and only 
never go to ſuch-ljke places, withoot an © Ferner God is great. my God is one, 
earthen pot of water formed commodiouſ- I ſhall be happy and ſucceſsful while 
ly with a 2 which ſet ves their © F truſt in, him, may my ſword be bro- 
uſe on a} occaſions. ES © Fen, and my Read become the drink- 
The ſecond fort of this laft waſhing, © ing cup of infidels, when 1 forget his 
is in order to their prayers, for which fole © glory, let my prince live long and flow 
end, prmerous quantity of brazen cocks © tifh like the Cypreſs, let my order be un- 
ſupply large ciſterns placeck in order, at- numbered as the ſands, of the'ſea ſhore, 
the entrance of mp diamine ee2 that we may well defehd him, and let 
waſh: by way of pteparation, firſt their © his lands become as large and unreſiſted 
arms, hands, head, neck, teerlyand fore- © as the boundlels ocean; Let the curF 
head, thence proceed in ſummer weather ed Infidels be Gamn'd; for eyer, fince 
to their naked feet; but if the time be "they dare, O Mabomer, oppoſe thy 
cold and rigid, tis enongh' to make an precepts * Let the meaneſt flave with 
an outward, motion, and the will is taken ( in the territories of my dread ſovereign 
for the duty of the actioo. put his ſbet before tis waſh'd, upon 
© Next comes their prayers, and “the neck of that proud King amongſt 
thoſe, at leaſt, five times a day; the over- their people who once blaſphemies 
zealots bigots to their falſe belief pray al- tO Ser A ANTE 6 the 
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. « the holy prophet let the Infidel. I thoughts on Heaven, while a wry, moutli 
nd guard be ſate, whilſt under my protec- or ſcornful.turh of the affected nottrils, de- 
nd 6 tion, but let all others periſh quickly, clare her obſervation running ofer che 

« or enlarge the bounds. of thy religion, faults, or ill contrivance of her neighbours 
en- Cod is great, God is One, and Malo- petticoat., A Turkiſh Moſque is free from 
ſe. « met his only prophet. | 


ew When they reſolve to pray it any 
any Moſque, they leave their ſlippers. at the 
kir, entrance of the place, when they pray, 
nen rhey turn their faces to the eaſt, becauſe 
heir their prophet lies entomb'd that way, 
heir BY thea ſtanding for ſome time upright, and 
rein lent, with their arms a-crofs, in ſerious 
ipo- contemplation on the duty they are ſum- 
rth- mon'd to, they elevate-their eyes, and 
don. mutter to themſelves ſome pious ſentence, 
em. after Which they ſet down. croſs leg'd 
nu- weicht their hand; before 'em, and repeat- 
d. ing Vowly ſeygral ſhort ejaculations, at 
eire the end of ell, bend forward to the 
of a earth, and touch it with their foreheads; 
3 aÞ- ſome will kiſs the ground in pure ac- 
r, to knowledgmentoftheirſubmiſlive natures; 
hich this they do for ſeveral minutes, looking 

now and then behind 'em, over either 


ſhoulder, for they think their prophet, 
when he comes will ſuddenly appear be- 
hind ſome Muſſulman devoutly praying. 
+4 They pray, with fervour and a fix d 
attention, never, turning like too ma- 
hy -inconfiderate chriſtians in our noiſy 
churches, to behold what people paſs be- 
hind them; all is ſtill, and ſoftly facred; 
no man mutters prayers of courſe, and 
gapes the while to ſee about him, how 
his neighbours gloaths are faſhion'd ;, no 
lonTindecent whifpers interrupt devotion, 
to inform ſome buſie irreligious asker, who 
addreſſes ſuch a lady, and how much a 
woman brought her husband; no open- 
ing pews and ſhutting them again, diſturb 
the congregation with the needleſs. clam. 
our; no holy talking, and conceited hy- 
rite out runs the Parlon Wich her 
lous lips, while her lew 
Had a fan, are laughin 


g heartily at ſome 


—— 


d eyes, be- touch them. 


noiſe, and all within it ſo ſedately hent 
on what they do, that tis a matter of 
ſufficicat wonder, to behold ſo many met 
together in ſo deep a ſtillneſs. And in- 
deed, ſo very ſacred do the Jun eſteem 
the act of prayer, that if the caltualfting 
of ſmall Gnat, the ſcratchingoſtheir heads, 
or any other common accident but chance 
to interrupt them, . they begin again 
tho almoſt ended, thinking ſuch: prevent- 
ed prayers of no effect, or virtue whatſo- 
ever, but neglected as unworthy the great 
ear. of Heay en. > F 
A ſmall and unadorn'd erected pillar, 
bears a caſe, not much unlike a pulpit, 
whence the Prieſt ſometimes direct a 
monitory ſermoa tothe liſtning congrega- 
tion, conſiſting generally of explanatory 
ſentences on the myſterious chapters of 
their honour'd Alcaran,. with proper ap- 
plications to the numerous audience: The 
book is held in rey*rence to its author, al- 


moſt even with the readers eyes, and 


certain grave, religious ſongs are inter- 
mix, d with their 55 ; Which being 
ended, every man begins to ſtroke» his 
beard, , and. uttering; ſhort and private 
praiſes to his God and prophet, takes his 
leave, and goes away With an extraordi- 
atistactions | Ts Aon 
They uſe a ſort of Beads, not much 
unlike the Roſarys of Roman Catholicks, 
but to an end extreamly different, ſor 
whereas the latter make thoſe trifles 
guides of devotion, men in Trrkey only 
bears em in their hands, and tell 'em 
over. while: they want ſome other ex- 
ereiſe; the Beads conſiſt generally of a 
Jcented Paſt; agreeable — all who 
I mention theſe, becauſe 
ſome heedleſo taaveller, obſerving them 


| Jelt her ears have liſten'd to, no- in common uſe among the Trrks, miltook 
turn up eyelids ſeem to ſpeak her 
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the cauſe and never ſearching into their 
deſign, have confidently ſpread a noted 
talſhood; on the authority of their affirm- 
ed experience. | 
Such Turk as at the commom hours 
of prayer, are on the road, or ſo employ- 
ed us not to find convenience to attend 
the Moſques, are ſtiii obliged to act that 
e are ever known to fail, whate 
ver eſs they are then about, but pray 
ly when the hour alarms them 
in that very place they chance to ſtand 
on; inſomuch, that when a Janixatry, 
whom they hire to guard you up and 
down the city; hears ye notice which is 
given them from their ſteeples, he will 
turn about, ſtand ſtill, and beckon with 
lis hand, to tell his charge he muſt have 
patien-e for a while, when taking out his 
handkerchief he ſpreads on the ground, 
fits croſs legged thereon, and ſays his pray- 
ers, tho? in the open market place; which 
having ended. he leaps briskly up, ſalutes 
the perſon whom' he undertook” to con- 
voy, and renews his journey with tlie 


mild expreſſion of Ghell Jobnnum Ghell ; 


* 


or, come dear follow me. 


. 


The iurł, are ſummoned at the hour of 
prayer by the repeated acelamations of 


their Temams, or pariſh prieſts, a choſen 
to their offices by the recommendatory 


letters of their beſt pariſhioners to the 


The preſent State of Æthopia, Egypt, 


cTyng. | | 
By this contrivance they 


to have practic'd an auſtere and rigid 
life, they are confirmed by virtue of 2 
Sigil, in the ſought poſſeſſion of a vacant 
prieſthood, | 

$ Theſe call, as I have ſaid above, the 
Turks to prayers, by mounting to the 
ſteeple tops of their high Moſques, where 
ſtraining to a vaſt degree, the ſhrillneſs of 


their voice, they oft repeat, that God i; 


one, and Mahonet his prophet; by con- 
ſtant practice of this ancient cuſtom, ſome 
attain a great perfection, and ſtoppi 
with their fingers both their ears, w 
raiſe their voices to ſo high a pitch that 
it amazes ſtrangers when they hear em 


ly the 
want of bells, not tolerated in ho 475 
churches; the cauſe whereof tome tra. 
vellers aſcribe to an unwillingneſs. to fol. 
low any cuſtom of the chriſtiam countries, 
which (though they vow a diſ-eſpedt to 
our religion and our manners) is not alto- 
ther, the prevailing cauſe of their for- 
idding bells throughout their govern- 
ment But as the Tarks are more nclin'd 
to groundleſs ſuperſtition than the chri- 
ſtian world, there is an ancieat proph 
which having long foretold the greatneſs 
of their empite, in the dowafal, of 
the Greeks, adviſes them to take a 
conſtant care, leaſt by the twinkli 


Vizier Azem if near the metropolitan, or of a bell rhe walls of - Conſfantinep 


if in places fi remote, to tlie Baſhaw of ſhould be betray d again, and the dn. 
the reſpective provinces where ſuch va- dreamt of, fall of that important place de- 
cancie may chance to happen; by him note the ruin of their whole dominions. 


they areexamin'd, (for Tr admit of no The words of this feared: prophecy,;tran- 


ſuch — as ſpiritual autliority) and if 
ſound qualified to read the” Alcoran, and 


The time ſhall come, when Barthquakes ſhall conſound,. 
Wich unreſiſted Shocks a fertile Ground; . 
When the wide Ocean ſhall be ſtain'd with Blo oe. 
And Bulwarks float on the portentuous Flood, 


ſlated into Exgliſb, run as follows. 
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When Smoak and Fire ſhall join to form new Rods, . 
And Mortals raviſh Thunder from the Gods. 
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No Buſineſs muſt excuſe the Torks ibm Prayer. 
* cells not allowed in Tu kiſh Chur. tes, 
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5 How the Turks are called to Prayer, 


= 
Fo 


Then 


© Paleſtine, and the whole Ottoman Empire. 


„Thi, pro hecy they look upon as 
verified in ke ldeſpuction of the Græcian 
empire about the rithe that Gunpowder 


the Swains who were to the Eaſt to over- 
throw the Weſt were ſucceſsful thepherds 


fignifie the empire of the Cree alludin 
to the banner of Coz: 2u:ine the Great; 
the wariaing of che Moon before her 
full, they ſay, denotes the ruin of the 
Ottoman family, before they have obtain- 


their interpretation of the Bell I have juſt 
now g1ven you. 10 | 
Nov tho? theſe Prieſts are reckon'd, 


much as to diſtinguiſh them from laymen, 
but in the folding up their turbant, which 
they wear a little larger than the reit; 


points of their religion, but content them- 
ſelves with leading people into Moſques, 
and the inferior bufineſs before related; 


and if their poſts are taken from them, 


they remain no more as members of the 
Prieſthood, but beta ke themſelves at plea- 


lure, to ſuch 'Uifferent employments a- 
mongſt the Laity, as their ſeveral educa- 


tions may have qualified 'em for the 
price ö on, 9D 1 

J The ommon Preachers in the Twrk- 
churches are the Soboigs, a ſort of men 


_ 


{hall the Courage by mean Swains poſſeſt, 
2 the bold Eaſt e the Weſt; aa 
The Pride of Conqueſt ſhall adorn the Field, 
And the tall Croſs to the bright Creſcant yield; 
But cer the growing Moon her Full attains, - 
Her waning Face ſhall ſee Her Sons in Chains; 
In a black Hour a faral Bell hall Ring 
Sure Mark of ſwift Suceels to a, new mounting King 


and the uſe of Cannons was invented; 


who laid the firſt foundation of their Pre- 
ſent empire; the Croſs they look upon to a ivy : C 
g practice of an inward. piety, that 'tis 


ed their wiſh of univerſal monarchy, and, 


while they hold the places they obtain, 
amongſt the number ot the Turk clergy, 
yet are they no ways differently dreſt, ſo 


they ſeldom preach, or venture to ex- 
pound in great aſſemblies the myſterious 


politely bred, of eminent perſection both 
in mind and body, vers d Gentelely, in a 
more than common knowledge of the li- 
beral arts and ſciences, and ſedate: pro- 
feſſors of the rules of moderation; theſe 
are moſt reſpected by the - Turks: and 
Chri{/ians, and are really ſo accompliſh'd 
in external carriage, and the unfeign'd 


not common. to behold. their - fellows 
even in the moſt refin'd and poliſh'd 
parts of well bred Chriſtendom. ©. + 
The head of their, religion is th 
Mafcee,, an officer. of the higheſt dig- 
nity, as to the reſpect, which all men 
ſow him, but not extremely powerful, 
in that he is rather look'd upon as an un- 
doubted oracle, in cafes of diſpute in juſ- 
tice or divinity, than as poſſeſſor of a large 
and perſonal authority... + He is created 
by the Sultan's choice, who puts him on a 
rich and ſplendid veſt of fables, and con- 
fers upon him as hisplace's due, * the 
yearly falary of about two thouſand 
pounds, which by the fale of certain be- 
nefices in his gift, . belonging to the royal 
Moſques of Conſtantineple, and the fre- 
quent preſents he receives. from foreign 
miniſters and thoſe of Twrkey, is improv'd 
to three times as much again, 

| T may ſet down amongſt the orders 
of the Twrks religious, the Emirs or bran- 
ches of their prophets family. Theſe are 


ſo highly va by all ſorts. of people, 


that tis preſent death, to lift an hand 


againſt their perſons. They are indepen - 
, ot dent 


OO Wah 


®* The meaning of the prophecy. 5 $ The Drei; of the Yemaums how . ffering from the reſt. 
F | $5 TheMutree 
Perquilices, HI. The Emirs or kindred of Mahomer, how refpeQed. 


The Sohoigs or preachers of che Turks. 


+ How createv, „ His Salary and 


— — 


. 
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The preſent State of Ethiopia, Egypt. 
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dent on the common government, and ſorenam'd third injunction of their pro- 
tubje& to ſome grave and ancient mem phet to rhe followers of his doctrine, and 
ber of their own ſraternity: They eat a that is, to obſerve a, faſt one month in 
ſoct of turbant high and ſtately, in bulk twelve: This faſt they call the Rama- 
not much inferior to a Britin buſhel 24##, and keep it by, the different cau- 
Its colour is and muſt be Green, for that ſes of the moon, always falling ſooner 
alone diſtinguiſhes their lineage ; and is out each year than other, other change 
worn, becauſe it was the colour of theic che ſeaſon with the month they faſt in, 
propher's ſtandard, which a member of and oblige em once in thirty years*to Wl 
their brotherhoo muſt always carry ſaſt each day of every ſeaſoͤn. 
to che war, when the Grand Scignior * They keep this faſt by ſtrict, unbro. Wi 
does appear himſelf in ficld. _. ken abſtinence from the firſt appearance 
n order to maintain their ſtately Moſ- of the morning Sun, till after ſun-ſer, in 
ues; and endleſs numbers of the prieſts which religious time tis death to eat, or Wi 
t them, above one third of all the drink, or ſmoak tobacco; but when the 
lands within their empire, are, appointed lights appear upon the. ſteeples of their 
for the raiſing ſums of money to defray Moſques, they lay aſide ſobriety, and 
the charges of religious eſtabliſhments, Singing ut the dainties purpoſely re- 
and ſuch prodigious gifts are'daily added ferv'd, begin to revel in a loud extrava- 
to the ſettled income of the lands appro- gance,turn faſting to feaſting, night to day, 
priated for the uſe of their royal and in- and dallying with their women, looſe and 
terior churches, that the fixed revenue of wanton ſpend their hours in mirth and 
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that famous Moſque diſtinguſh'd by the 


jollity, till ſome ſkrill cock invites their 


ancient name ol Sams Sophzz, does a- ſleep by loudly telling them the firſt ap- 
mount to neat” one hundred thouſand pearance of unwelcome morning. 


pounds per annum. 


L 


However, travellers; or perſons indif- 


I he prieſts of Turkey are not as in pov'd, may break the faſt of Ramagaun, 


Chridendum, ſubſervient to the higher 
power of ſuperjor-clergy, but every man 
dependant on the civil magiſtrates of his 
he CTR pariſh, fo that ſiaving no di- 

upon the ſeveral privileges of ſpiri- 
tual and tempotal aut! ority, they mingle 
mildl/ in a joint Obedience. the clergy 
ſhowing due teſpect tothe unbridleq laity, 
and the latter ging dafly proofs of a 
profoundand decent venerarton to the of- 
ire of the former; which they ſhow ſuf: 
fi ĩently in tliat reſpect ful [tile wherewith 
they commonſy ad ſreſs them 
Jo vou the ich and” valied mines 
of eloquence and wiſdom, bright, direc- 


' tors to the paths of God, beloved of hea- 


ven, and children of 'the F the 
glories” of religibh, and illuſttious pillars 
of unbyaſsd juſtice, may your judgment 
be encreaſed, and joys be doubled; &c. 

I now proceed to an account of the be- 


F 2 * 


provided, when recover'd from their fick- 
nels, or arris'd in ſafety. at their jour- 
nies end, they faſt as many days together 
as they then omitted doing it. 

So ſtrictly do they keep this celebrated 
faſt, that in their noted ęities, officers are 
ſenr about from place to place, to make 
their obſervations on tlie · peoples actions; 
and it has been known, that {ome of their 
moſt active Sultans have rode. incognito 
abbur the ſtreets, attended at a diſtance 
by obſervant executioners, who, at the 
ſmalleſt beckon of their maſters finger, 
were in conſtant, readineſs to ſtrangle 
or behead wliatever perſons. he had found 
in actual diſobedience to the rules of their 
reli zion. n OMUAOS 2 P | 
[Immediately ſubſequent to the Rama- 
Sam, 15 that ſhort three days feaſt, they 


call Bairamm, not much unlike our Eaſtet:. 


They 


yg fy 


. I | 1 


& The Turk.(h Funds for Nlaiatenance of their Clergy. 
4 1 he Turk- acdrefſa the i Clergy. 


Feail oi the Buramny, an manner f irs Celebration. 


+ Priefis ſubſervient to the civil Mogittrates- 


* T<hir manner of keeping their Feaſt Days. I Ihe 


— Falelhns, and thr obo Otto an Empire. _ 


They, have two, of theſe cach year; th 


| is introduc'd by the appearance 
05 firſt new Moon that 0 00 the fa. 
and is procla i'd by the diſcharge of a 
the.cannon round the . Sultan's. palace 
and the airy notes of ſpriglitly muſick 
ſounding loudly from every corner; the 
ſecond 2 about threeſcore and ten days. 


further in the year. 


os 


with a nice formality, obſerving, from 
the courtier to the meaneſt peaſant, cer- 
rain punctual and eſtabliſh'd forms of la- 
Jutation, not inferior ro the poliſh'd com- 
plaiſance of chriſtian palaces. Gr 
I And now I come to treat of their 
Zxcatt, or fourth injunction of their pro- 
phet, which is nothing elſe but giving 
alms, according to the plenty God has 
bleſs'd 'em with. They are preſcrib'd 


liw have left behind *em. The ſtandard. 
rule is to beſtow one penny in an hundred, 
of their utmoſt ſubſtance on the 'vublick 
funds, for building Hoſpitals, maintain- 
ing poor and aged people, erecting Hans, 
or Inns upon the road, where Pilgrims, 
find free-colt, a three-daysentertainmeat, 
or tor any other,publick good which ſhall 


they ſhou'd give, but ſome are found, 
whoſeordid, "baſe, and avaritious princi- 
ples, incline them meanly to deny thejr 
wealth, that the may ſave, a poor and 
inconfiderable ppttion, from the uſes they 
ſhow'l give it 25 and others have been 
known, who, generouſly prizing tranſient 
riches at their proper worth, refuſe to 
hide one number'd penny, but, on the 
contrary, beſtow. the. fourth or third of 
all their ſubſtance on the needy objects 
of a pity'd poverty. 1 Se OE 

(Fifthly, the annual Pilgrimage to Mec- 


c, is.enioyn'd the Turks, who muſt from 


every part of their wide empire, once at 


ä 


This feaſt is kept 0 | 
with univerſal mirth, and all the ſports. to the £1ght and fortiethj chapter, treating 
which Turtiſb gravity permits the practice fully ol 

of: and at this time they viſit one another 


vice, a Turk preſumes ta 


the ſeveral rules of this commanded char, called 
rity, in hooks the ancient doctors of their, rapgue the p<op 
v 


rounds they make, 


be thought convenient; this is the loweſt, audience, that while entranc'd as t 


= 


leaſt before they die, perform that jour- 
ah as a Typical expreſſion of their paſ 
f. Je from this Wor to that here 3 
Many thouſands; yearly undertake this 
celebrated Pilgrimage, but as there n- 
large accoumt of all the ceremonies of that 
reſpected duty in another part ofthis book, 
I ſhall ay no more in this place, but will 
refer my reader for his further ſatisſaction, 


g neh 8 
F. Frida „a8 I ſaid beſore, is ſet apart 
by the Mahometans for their day ofreſt, or 
$2bbaoth, which; they, keep. religiouſly 
till tie duties of the Moſques. are fully 
ended; and ii time of their —_ = 
| n Mop, t 
aal en A OE mes, and 
expoſe him to the tofls, of publick ſcorn, 
as-ong, who, merits not the name of Muſ- 
Ce TP DFI ER 
ee a ſort of prieſts amongſt em 
Dervęeſbes, who on thele days ha- 
As 4 OIFR fo —— 
turn themſelves about in JFADLICK poſtures 
to cb nell ſound of _ Inſtruments 
of Muſick, till giddy by the ſrequent 
ey may x ORE upon the 
round, and lying fora while wichout the 
ſmalleſt Motion, riſe at laſt, with dleva- 
red eyes, and arms extended, telling with 
a grave and artificial look, their Saping 
ar way ang e 
eld, they have been n into heave 
and ae with angels in the fields of 
glory, and ſo proceed, while ſhelrer'd by 


tlie cloak of deep hypocricy, to tell the 


people what their own deſires would have 


perſormed, under the prevailing notion 
that they are all the while, pronouncing 
the will of Heayven. 

Aheſe prieſts are moſt abſtenious in 


their diet, and auſtere in humour, rarely 


ſpeaking hut in Moſques, and never drink- 
ing wine, or any other liquor than the 
fountain water, whereby ſecure fromthoſe 
diſtempers, which the; ill effeQs of glur. 
N Of: « Ga R 


— - 


Zest, or gieing Alm how order'd by their Dorine. 


42y he Torkith Sahbaoth, 


—— _ — 


Th- Pilgrimage to Mecca. © 1 Fri 


The Temperance, and Longævity ot the Ber veethees... 31G 8 view 1 


» 
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The preſent Stute of Ethiopia, Egypt, 


tony and drunkenneſs does make com- Th, men, ashurry headlong to their graves 
man to luxurious and intemperate appe- by lewd extravagancies, and the conſtant 
rites, they generally live to a prodigious practice of a looſe debauchery ; on which 
age and ſerve to prove by undeniable ex. the following verſes in Lacan s Pharſalia, 
perience, the inconfiderate follies of ſuch ate a very eloquent and nice reflection. 
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bs . | O prodigia rerum e 4 2 
_  Eaxaries! zungquam parvo conteuta paratn, © . 
Et quaſito%m Peres je ne ciborum A 
15 Aude fumes, & laute gloria nienſs, 18 
Diſcite quam parvo licrut producere vitam: 
ot = natura petit, Non erigit ægros 
Nobilit ignoto Diffuſus Conſule Batthus, © © 
Nen Auro. myrrhague bibunt : Sed gurgite pures 75 
Via red: Satis c populis fluaviuſque Cereſque. | 


yt + 12 | ; | a 
Learn waſteſul Luxury, whoſe dainty Care | ; 
Can never be content with low-priz'd Fare; - 
And, thou vain hunger, whoſe ambitious taft, Ee 
Plows Land and Sea to furniſh fine repaſ t:: 
Vain glorious Folly of a ſplendid =. 
"27 Ach d Cates, and Choſen Diſhes ſtor'd, 
Learn with how little Life may be preſery d, , "ha 
And how much Natureasks. Ill is he ſerv c- oY 
Wo ſtrives by ſtrong, old Wine his Health to raiſe, | 
Preſt in ſome ancient King's forgotten —_— 
The hearty poor, the wholeſome Country Swain, 
Drinks hot in Gold, not does for Myrrh complain. 
Bread, and the murm'ring Current of ſome Mead, 
» Supply his largeſt Wants, nor doe he Dainties need. 
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And indeed it is a very common thing and humming to himſelf the merry rem- 
to ſee in many of thoſe countries ſubjett nant of a Twkiſh ſong, 
to the Tzrks, both men and Women of a- 'f'view'd attentively the wrinkled viſ- 
mazing ages. Once I tra belꝰd through age of this ancient man, who ſeemed to 
Balgaria and Valachia, into Germany from have been buried and returned to earth, 
Adrianople, with' the right hon. the lord with all the furrows of deſtuctive time 
Paget, then returning from his ten years engrav'd upon his forehead ; But while 1 
embaſſy in the Tw/k/fþ court, we pitchd wonder'd at the briskneſs of his voice, 
our tents about a furlong from, a ſmall and he doubled my amazement. by his leap- 
inconſiderable village, throngh ' whoſe ing up with ſuch agility of body, as be- 
midſt a imco h and pleaſant. gently came the ſtrength of one in all the vigour 
glided; natural curioſity, and the coolneſs of accompliſh'd manhood; he came to- 
of the day, invited me to take à melan- wards me bowing with a ſervile air, pecu- 

choly walk along the green and ſolitary liar to the ſlaviſh nature of that con- 
banks of the delightrul current; Where I quer'd nation, and endeavour'd to ſalute 
was ſurprizcd to find a very old and me with a ſtrange humility by the kiſſing 
graceful man lie-ſtretch'd on the groſs, | | of 


— 


— 
1 
—_ 


A very odd Diſcovery of a Man, 'n Balgaria, who hed lived to be 162 Years old. , b: 


Paleſtine; an the whole Ottoman Empire. - --- 


of my veſt, a cringing cuſtom uſed in 


ves in 
ant Turkey, and only proper for the ſordid 
ich practice of a baſe, ſubmiſſive and inglo= 
lia, ¶ rious people. 


I prevented his deſign, and pleas'd to 
ſee the odd appearance which he made, 
deſir'd him to follow me to yonder camp, 
and I wou'd treat him with a glaſs of wine; 
he ſeem'd tranſported when he ſaw the 
tents, and running on before me a conſi- 


rute, and with a very brisk and laughing 
countenance, repeated in a ſort of runelefs 
ballad, ſeveral verſes to'the following pur- 


poſe. 


Wine makes old men young again, 
Ay marry and women too; _—_ 
Wine cures ſorrow, takes off pa in, 
And former joys can ſoon renew. 


ving eat roaſt beef and drank above a 
quart of ſtrong red wine. we ask'd him 
d, 


derable way, with aukward ſteps as if he 
aim'd at ſomething like a dance, he threw: 
his arms and feet about him, at a merry, 


IR 
arrived at t 


dred fixty and two years. 
J He could eat the tou 
| Cat out the ſmalleſt trouble, ſeap about with- 
I brought him to the camp, where ha- 


burn' d. to aſhes; that his children's. chil- 
dren he thank d God were dead. and he 
had nothing left upon his care hut his old, 
brisk and honeſt perſon, and ſo hegan to 
ling and dance again as, he had done be - 
ore, 2 SELEY Wines: 

By this time ſeveral of the country peo- 
ple, who came out to look upon the tents, 
were gather'd round him, and informed 
us that his family. had :liv'd above two 
hundred; years as farmers in that neigh- 
bour hood. that he had long out- lv d the 
period of his race, extinct near fqurieen: 
years del by the death of. two f his 

great grandſons, men;tulkgrown, that he 

was now. maintain'd by charitable con- 


tributions of the houſes in the village and 
that he was by punctual calculation from. 


the burni the place computed. then 


ſurprizing age of one hun- 


ſt meat with - 
out a ſtaff, and having chang'd his teeth 

three ſeveral times, the ſet he had, were 
wholly ſound, and white as ivory. Nor 


where he liv'd, how old he was, and was he then, in ſeeming danger of ap- 
many other ſuch Ike queſtions. He re- proaching death, but may perhaps be 
turn'd for anſwer, that he knew no more, now alive, as healthful and untouch'd by 
than that he was about thirty years ofage; thoſe infirmities peculiar to old age as 


when the village: where he liv'd was 


wen he was an infant. 


A 1 | 
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\ Teet'» three Times chang'd, 
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MONGS T the numerous im- 
perfections which attend mor ta- 
lity, there is none can better 
ſerve to prove the frailties of 

dur human nature, than that diffuſive le- 
vity which does ſo often change the nori- 
ns of mankind in matters of religion. * 


a ER 


CHAP: N 
Of the ſeveral Seis into which they are divided. 


7 


To day we ſtrongly fix our reſolutions to 
defend the creed we now: profeſs, with 
lives and fortunes; nay, ſo warmly ſtrug- 
gle to promote its doctrine, that we ſcarce 
avoid the guilt of perſecution to enlarge 
its limits; yet, to morrow ſhakes the. pil- 
i ars 


* Frequent Changes in Religion a certain Proof cf 


— 


ourifflaken church, and on her ruins, beyond the very hopes or wiſhes. of the 
raiſe the columns of ſome newopinion and black zmpoſtah. * "OY 8 * 
I But as all men, let them change az 


tive that excites our actions d our own rng e Fherpby divided into full 
e 


eficy, or ſooth moſt favourable che grofs many hundred ſeveral forts. of worſhip, 
abeompliſnment of his licentious inclina- cou'd bc eee them. 


1 eee will be proud of owning in ford the reader ſmall delight and leſs im- 
its ſhining grandeur, a religion they will provement, Lill therefore mention but 
quit with fcorn and indignation, when the heads of fome prevailing tencts, and 
too weak to grant its perſecu 
claim'd — And as a" palliating ous with a more uncommon, and agree- 
excuſe for their abhor'd Apoſtacy, can able amuſement. 
only ſay, with Out. J And firſt, in due reſpect to the eter- 
8 | nal glories and immenſe compaſſion of our 
I bleſſed Saviour, I muſt, with ng of 
NZ, ef _ *- + wiſhes for the great improvement of a 
TheTimesatechang'd, and wearechang'd” happy proſpect, mention an opinion Þng 
with Time, 1 ſince formꝰd, in ſeveral parts of the Grand 
e Seignior's country, and of late increas d 
$*Twas by theſe means, Mabometaniſin, to ſuch a. firength that thouſands, of hi 
inviding' ea at'a time when wars and OAT ein ſubjects 
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Tempora mut antur, & Nos mut amr itt illis.. 
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VUen are miturally led ta quit the weakeſt party. ee J The Means whereby Mahomeraniſm gain d 
$acceſs, + The Cauſe of the Vatiery of Sectsamong the Turks. * Above an hundred differen! 
Opinio ns now profeſ d in Turkey, A ſort of Turks who own our Saviour for the Son od. 


—Paleſtine, andthe whole: Ottoman Eupirt. 
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ſubjects openly avow it, in deſpite of holy ſpirit, in regard to his unequal zeal * 
langer. U „ 71 ; -_- and unaffected piety. Wine 
The profeſſors of the doctrine taught || The Sephatee, affirm chat God poſ- 
oy this opinion, are diſtinguiſp'd by the ſeſſes endleſs attributes of life, wiſdom, 
ame of Choop-Maſſiabee or dreamers of truth and juſtice, hut extend their notions 
Neſfab: Theſe declare that Chriſt was to ſuch wild extravagance,” as to conceive 
d, is now in Heaven, and ſhall come his ſenſes built upon the fame corporeal 
o judgment, far ſuperior to their prophet, organs which compoſe the fabrick of our 
or his lollowers. To prove the truth of human bodies; they think lie hears, ſees, 
his oppos'd aſſertion, they produce the feels, taſtes; and underſtands as we do 
vords of Mabomet him ſelf by a quotation here; differing from mortals only thus. 


om their Alcoran, where it is ſaid, Fhine that whereas our bodies are both weak 


Eyes, O Mahomet, ſhall ſee thy Lord re- and finite, God has fram'd himſelf a Be- 
n in Glory: They are generally men of ing ſtrong and infinite: This notion 
clear capacities, and exquiſite dexterity they detend, or ſtrive to do ĩt, from thofe 
in management of buſineſs; and by the ſeveral paſſages of holy Scripture, here 
ſacred notions they retain of the divinity the figurative ſenſe of the expteſſion, 
of Telus, appear not widely ſeparated from ſpeaks of God's creating Eve from Adam's 
the pale of his religion. Some have gone rib, as by the virtue of a manual operati- 
ſo Ar in their enlighten'd preference of on, his ſitting on a throne, repenting of- 
Chriſt, to Mahomet, that they have ſallen ten What he had decreed; as of the acti- 
Martyrs to an unxipe faith, and even in ons of a human body: They will not be 
death, maintain'd their principles. diſſwaded from conceiving thoſe expreſ- 
$ Another. ſect intituled Morgee, hold ſions in a literal ſenſe, and being for the 
with obſtinacy that all the tollowers of ; moſt part, men of groſs and vulgar appre- 
true Mabometamſm, mult neceſſarily at- henſions, aſcend not to the height of ſa- 
tain the moſt ſublime and heightned joys cred contemplation, on the myſterious 
of their tranſporting paradiſe, tho? while attributes of the All- Great Incompre- 
on earth, they liv'd in endleſs wicked. henſible. | N 56 „ 
neſs, but on the contrary affirm, that any , Wonderfully various, and ſtrangely 
who deny their prophet, tho? they have ; contradictory to their own aſſertions, are 
led a ſober, vertuous, truly exemplary,» tze notions ſorm'd of the divine omnipo- 
and unſpotted life, will find it yet impoſ- ; teace, by jthe Mxbaw-Tazlee, a ſect, di- 
ible to be admitted into Heaven, or in- | vided into one and thirty ſeveral inter- 
deed, to ſave their ſouls, from tedious/} pretations oſ that controverted tenet which 
ſcenes of ſuture puniſnment. divides them from the reſt. And that is, 
i The Chawargee maintain it an abſurd: God is holy and eternal, by the virtue of. 
and falſe concluſion to aſſert. that ever his eſſence; yet refuſe; to oi him eter- 
God beſtow*d on man the gift ol prophe- nal by his eternity; knowing, by hisknow-. 
y, or thought it neceſſary to inſpire with ledge, or merciſul by its mercy. Their 
boaſted knowledge or 1nfalibillity,. the ſurprizing eaution and fantaſtick notion of 
bleſt capacity of any choſen or diſtinguiſh- Almighty God. proceeds from their aver - 
ed mortal; * theſe allow-no, mare to Ma- ſion to the doctrine of a Trinity; ſo that 
beret, than that he was a man, whom to avoid a multiplication: of the divine 
nature had endow'd witli great accom- power, rhey. run themſelves to ſtrange, 
pliſhments, and. God afforded. an enlarg d, abſtruſe and incoherent dreams, of ſome- 
peduliar, and uncommon portion of his Ne x5 F  ; thing 

The Tees of the Set above-memtiontd. $ The barbarous and inhum m D>Arine of the Morgee. * 
t. the Chwargee. They — prophetical Inſpirstion of Mobomet. The Sephate. | 
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thing which they wou'd conceive but 
Cannot. TI} 1 E 
J Another ſect, call'd, Tridee, believe 


that long before the world ſhall end, a 


Perfian t Mall be ſent from God ro 
diſ-annul the laws of Mabomet, and teach 
a new and ſurer way to joys hereaſter. 
$ Jabbziab are a fort of people ho af 
firm, that God created man, the world, 
and all his labours, by meer chance and 
accident, denying his omaiſcience, and 
believing that he improves like men, by 
ice and experience, | 
+ Maalumg 
directly oppoſite to one another, the firſt 
affirming, God is to be known on carth, 
by the know ledge of ourſelves; and the 
laſt, maintaining it impoſſible either in che 
preſent world, or that to come, to know 
lum otherwife than by a faint percep- 
tion of his rays of glory,” oo 
-* Kgade Zadeelt, are a ſtoical and me- 
larcholy tet, who practiſe ſtrange and 
ſuperſtitious ceremonies in praying for the 
dead. Theſe men profefs a natural aver- 
lion to the ſound of Muſick, and negle& 
with rigid and auſtere diſdain, the chear- 
tul uſe of mirth aud pleaſure; they fit 
whole days and nights alone, ſtill bend- 
ing torwards and repeating with a doleful 
and deſponding accent, the reſpected 
name of the ſupreme Almighity. 
ere is a certain ſect calPd Sab-bin, 
tending ſtrongly to adore Idolatrouſſy the 
Sun and Moon, from the conſpicuous in- 
fluences they are found to have on things 
below; W 1 
IJ Another fort ot re 
aloWetſie Trinity, as a number \pring- 
ing ſtom tlie unity of God. This ſect ate 
bleſt With a platonic! contemplation on 
t ie great idea of divine orffnipotence, and 


her ſort of men cald Fſerakee, 


natures ſtrength, and human underſtand. 


ing ſo ſuperior to us. Theſe men behave 


re and Meizha Chulla, are ſects 


* 


moſt reſemble the prevailing genius of 


coward's ſoul, ſhall dwell at reſt u ithin 


they can attain in death, the pious, grave 


| 60 The Haiy-betwee depend fuck in 


ing, that they think it ſin to contradict 
the weakeſt argument prefer*d' againſt 
them; affirming, that our frail capacities 
can never repreſent a true idea of a Be- 


themſelves with anuncompliſtꝰd modeſty, 
give no offence to man or beaſt but when 
a queſtion is propos'd for their deſit d ſo- 
lution, return this anſwer, Allah Belerr, 
annnab Bem Toketer, God knows all, but 
I am ignorant. | 
++ Bur more diverting and extraordi- 
nary will appear the Munaſahee or P)the- 
gorical opinion, which maintains with 
violence, the old Mctemfſychoſis or the 
tranſmigration of our human ſouls: To 
this aſſertion are inclin'd the ableſt phy. 
ſicians of the Tarkiſþ empire, andd it is a 
matter worth the readers patience, to 
reflect a little on the oddneſs of their 
notions, as to this particular. 

They hold that when a man departs 
this life, his foul ſhall enter that very 
moment, the appointed body of ſome 
certain beaſt, whoſe nature did in life the 


the late deceaſed ; thus for example, the 
undaunted -ſoul of ſome brave warrior, 
ſhall be ſear to animate the Lion; the 


the Hare; the generous ſhall poſſes the 
Horſe's body; and the Goar contain the 
ſoul ot the ſacivious. But as a bleſſin 

moſt deſired, and the ſublimeſt bappinck 


religious and contented man ſhall ſee his 
ſoul inform the Camel, d a beaſt of every 
other moſt reſpected by the fond Mabo- 


nic lau. | 
Thus eas'd and ſetter'd ſhall the 


diſceraing plainly all the groſs and ſordid ſouls of mortals wander in the courſe of 
{:Uhoods of Trliſb Alcoran; reje&t the a refining pilgrimage, for the full ſpace of 
notions built upon its fabrick; and ſupport three thouſand five hundred years, fill 
their arguments upon the ſurer principles growing more and more polite and glorĩ. 
ol human reaſon. os. el; | It THEN ous 
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us Opinion. 


A Sect wWho w i: the coming, of a other Prophet. A glaſphemo t Two 
Sets directly opp ite. A ſtoscaſ and melancholy ſort of Penple. 11 1dolarers among the Turks. 

v A. Set among the Turks who allo v the Trinity. - $5 A fart of Men profeſſors of exemplary mode- 
3 ++ A Sed who hold the Tianſmigration of Souls. 5 The Camel much reſpected among the 


Turks. JA very ſtrange Opinion. 


Ss 


; Paleſtine, 7nd the whole Ocroman Empire. 


085, till the longeſt date of their injoined (as if he aimed to overthrow-me with 
peregrination once expired, they return a- his fury. ent HAVE INT ©: 
gain ro ſome bright part of undiſcovered * Surprized at the advance I aw bim 
earth, where free from thoſe unnumber'd © making, I prepared as well as poſſible, ' 
and infulting imperfections, which attend * for felt-defence, and poizing in my hand 
mortality in its impure and unrefin d ex- a pointed Javelin Tcartied with me, was 
iſtance, they - ſhall enjoy the choiceſt of © about directing it to wound his breaſt, 
ſuch unimagin'd bleſſings, as will fit em when bexinw re prodigy ) I faw the 


joyfully, for that more bright reception Dogs begin to tremble,” and inſtead of 
they expect to meet in the tranſporting © tearing his unhappy limbs, lie down 
manſions of a future glory. © and fawn, withlolling tongues upon the 
There isa ſtory which a very grave and panting animal; who with a timerous 
ſeeming religious Turk would often tell « haſte, as ſadly apprehenſive of the 
me, with repeated vows, and ſerious pro- „ threatningweaponrearedhimſelfupright 
 teftations of the truth of his aſſertion. on his hinder feer, and with his two 
He was a ſtrict adherer to the doctrine of * fore legs and the expreſſive motions of 
tranſmigration, and gave the following is head and eyes, made melancholly 
account of a ſurprizing accident, which ' © ſigns of ſome important ſecret, whic 
lad-obliged him to embrace the articles of. * his want: of | ſpeech deny'd an utter- 
that till then deſpiſed opinion. a a,, ] +120) F 
« * I was faid he, about my one and Methoughts, the very moment when 
twentieth years of age, a violent oppo- this moving poſture of the ſtagg was 
* ſer ot the tenets of Mwraſabee, or ſuch © pleading for compaſſion, 1 perceived a 
das hold the pgrimage of ſouls, (for ſo it | © ſudden cold ſtrike through my body. 
is called among the Tur#s) and often and imagin'd I diſtinctly heard a mur- , 
* uſed to laugh at the opinion of an elder © muring whiſper ſpeak theſe words, as 
brother, who delighted much inrunning ' © foftly and fergne, as if ſome breath of 
© races, and was wonderfully ſwift of. wind had fann'd my temples. Pity, O 
foot; on which:account he us'd often © -##thinking man, thy brother's | foul, ta 
to fanciethat after death, is ſoul would © whoſe appointed wandrings, the intended 
* animate ſome Horſe-or Antelope: He. death of His hoot Staeg, ſhall add twelve 
* dy'd, and leſt me very ſorrowtul, for he! © years of tedions pilgrimage. _ _ 17 85 
deſerv'd my love by frequent kindneſſes Aſtoniſhed at the ſtrange, and unex -· 
* and triumph'd in a more than common ©*pected accident, I dropp*'d my Javelin. 
* ſhare of my ſincere affection. I often” * from my trembling hand, and ſcarce 
* hunted in the neighbouring woods, and © preſerving my ſelf from falling off my 
took a great delight in all the practices horſe, by" the induſtrious favours of my 
* of rural paſtime; when on a certain . friends affiſtance ; But while they were 
day with certain"of my aequaintance © buſy in endeayouring to recover me a- 
* tiding out to ſeek ſome ſport, we row. 12 the Stagg was gone, nor did one 
* ſeda Stag of ſtately ſize and ſpreadling · Mog attempt to tollow him. 2 
ners. W eee And now continued he, you will not 
*+ The beaſt no ſooner ſa the dogs wonder that L hold the doctrine you ſo 
about him, and beheld the company much oppoſe for certain truth. and un- 
Prepared tor his deſtruction, hut ĩnſtead © deniable reality, my brother's ſoul con- 
of flying ſrom impending danger, he „ verted me by this ſtrange accident; and 


0 . . Oo | | | 
came running ſwiftly towards my Horſe + the 
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1 \ very fringe Relition of a Turk's Converſion to the Doctrine of Tranſmigratinn, 517 r Strange 
_ ok a Beaſt ditecliy comtaiy to his nature 8 A Turk diſcovers his BOνhLE¶Exc Soul in the Body of 
agg. | 


may the will of God direct ſome chance only able ſpecies of all the Sultans vaſ 


nor believe you ſee this ſtory here inſert- veral cuſtoms, that, were'it not for ſtain- 


' anctently ordained by Mahomet's decree, ſibly collect, ſince they ſo far poſſeſs our 


the courſeſt dreſs t 


man they can commodioully fall in with; Minos ä 


and by travelling without the leaſt ſun . | Fecerit 
picion into forreign countries, become the IH #9 „. 
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2 "The preſent State of Arhopia, Egypt, 


© to lead your judgment, firſt to ſee the dominions. ey: | 
light of Mabamet, and then the certain- There is noorder inthe Romiſhchurch, 
ty of this ſure faith, the the tenet of his which does fo nearly ſuit the manners, 
«© follower. 1 dy habit, humour, and deportment of theſe 
Excuſe me reader, that I have ſo long Turkiſh Fryars, as tho Capuchins; and 
detain'd you on ſo whimſical a ſubject, they agree ſo fully and exactly in their fe. 


ed from a fond effect of my credulity ; I ing with the near compariſon, a chriſtian 
tell it you to divert you with the Turk character, theſe Eaſtern Prieſts, and Mon}. 
opinion, who had fram'd hereon, a fixed - Mahometants, might not improperly, be 
belief of Tranſmigration, and aac call'd the Capuchins of Turkey. | 
by the whiſper which he dreamt he heard Another order of the Turk; Prieſts, 
that ſuch departed ſouls as dwelt within a they call Nim-tulahee; they have their 
beaſt that happened to be killed, or die by convents in the city of Conſtantinople, 
accident before-its time, ſhall loſe entire - weigh their bread by drahms and ſcruples 
ly. all thoſe years they had remained in- faſt and pray whole days together, and 
cloſed before ſuch accident, and be obli- avoid the company of mankind. They 
ged to wander ſo much longer, thro? the place no value on the bleſſings of morta- 
various ſtages of their tedious journey. lity, making frequent uſe of this grave 
* Monaſteries, or a fort of cloiſters maxim in their common converſation ; 
for religious Turks of ſeveral orders, were riches are the vaineſt trifles we can poſ- 


in imitation of the convents famous then, thoughts that we forget one fatal hour 
for examplary piety, and great oeconomy may take us from them; and herein, they 
by the religious practices of ſolitude and ſeem to ſteer the prudent courſe of a fin- 
ſanctity among the chriſtians. - cere mortality, believing natural frailty 
Of theſe, are held in moſt eſteem Mu- of our human bodies undeſerving hall 
veb lehvee, an order, ſilent. humble, mo- the vains we take to pamper them, and 
deſt, and proſelſing charity; they wear / diſregarding with a wife diſdain, thoſe 
hat can be poſſibly in - | tranſitory ornaments, and fading fatisfac- 
vented, and renounce the world with all tions, which muſt periſh with the per. 
its glories, faſting every Thurſday round ſons of unthinking mortals. And here 
the year, beſides the Ramazann, or pub- they act agreeable to the notions of the 
li-k ceremony; and neglecting piouſly - admirable Horace, in the ſeventh Ode of 
all earthly pleaſures, for the . preferable his fourth book. 
bleſſings of a future paradiſe. OE 43 ffs 1 | 
"Jearium is the ſavour'd reſidence of Palvis i Umbra ſumns. ; 
theſe religious men, there dwells the chief Quis ſcit, au aajiciant hodiernæ craſt ina 
or prior of their order, and from thence ſummù A* | 
they go like Raman miſſionaries, up and - Tempere Dii ſuperi's | © 
down thro? Peſſia, China, and the wide Cuncta manus avidas fugient herædis, ane 


- 


dominions of the Great Mogul, ſtriving Quæ dederisanimo, __ ; 
to convert to,Tzrkiſh ſuperſticion, every Cum ſemel occideris, & de fe ſplendide 
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Monaſterie: among rhe: Turks by whom ordain'd. 5 Muveh lehyee, an order ot Turkiſh Monks. 
Not much unlike the-Capuchines of Re me. Nich-tulace. 
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—— Paleſtine, aud the whole Ottoman Empire, 


Fecerit arbitra, öN 


| ' I 43 7 | 

Non Torquate,” genus, non te facundia, non te 5 | | 
_ Refiituet fictas. ws Hat | 
© What.are the Bodies: men ſo vainly boaſt, 8 
But Duſt and Aſhes and. a fleeting Ghoſt? | | "I 


Who knows if Heav/nz:whoſe POW to Day we praiſe, ' 


_ Will add, one ſhort to Morrow to our Days. 


Voeainly, Had Mortal, does thy Soul employ” 
2 greedy, Faculties in ſearch of Joy; 
For. all choſe Bleſſings thou now prepare Ne co! 
Will fly the eager hopes of thy expecting Heir, 
When the impartial Stroke of certain Death _ _.... 
Shall raviſh all thy Glories with thy Breath; , 
When the great Judge of Heav*ns unbounded State, 
Has ſentenc'd thee to fome eternal Fate, 
Alas! my Friend, where's then thy noble Blogd ? 
What will avail thee theyejthy eartlly Good? 
Vainly, thy Eloquence will there implore. | 
Nor can thy pious Life, thy finiſh'd reſtore. Wr a MO 


a3 Ak . 


"+ Another order of rhe Turks religious regions, and will therefore beg the bleſ- 


call'd Edbeemi, live in woods, cells, hol- ſing of an Ideot, when, they meet him 


low trees, and other lonely places, con- in the ſtreets, and bending forward, $i 
verſe familiarly with Lyons, Tygers, and hisgarment, with the moſt profound an 
the wildeſt beaſts which haunt the foreſt, humble vene ratio. 
if we may believe the members of their, ¶ Many other ſects and orders are at 
own fraternity . They have ſome Con- preſent”. found” among the Twrks, ſome. 
vents in the Eaſtern parts of the grand, of: which, aſſert opinions in diametrical 
Twrks' dominihns, but will rather chooſe! oppoſition to the tenets of the others; 
to live abroad, and taſte the free, uninter- and divide the doctrine they profeſs from 
rupted pleaſures_of a copſtant ſolitude. Mabomet, into ſuch a inteſtine jarrs, and 
d Samtoor's, or holy en, a fort of fran-, publick diſagreements, that the power of 
tic, idle, und conceited . beggars, going ſchiſm in chriftinichurches, falls far ſhort. 
almoft naked, with their bodies wounded of that, now. found in every province of 
deep in many places, are eſteemed among the Iurliſ empire. 
the Turks as ſacred, and inſpir'd by the Some profeſs nl ror chaſtity, and, 
divine illumination; Theſe commit the | fearing} nature will incline em to forget 
worſt extravagancies, under the deceit: the tenour of their vow, will make them- 
ful cloak of heavenly raptures, and are ſelves unable to commit ſuch fin, by the 
awow'd the uſe of wine, and all ſtrong | preventive virtueofa ſelf-caftration; others 
liquors, to enable them the better to con- marry freely in their very convents, and 
verſe with God and view his glories. enjoy, amidſt the rigid ceremonies of reli- 
Madmen and fools are by ihe Turks gious ſolitude, the looſeſt pleaſures, and 
eſteem'd the favourites of heaven: They unbounded freedom ofallow*d polygamy ; 
think 'em taken from their tenements of ſome again muſt never marry, but, are 
clay, to talk with angels, in the upper iN? 16 { 3 made 


63 


t Edheemĩ, a grave and ſolitary order. $ Santoons, x looſe, and frantic ſ Tt of People, Fools 
nd Madmen, valued much among the Turks. Scbiſm, mote prevalent in Trey, than in Chrifien- 
dom. F The Opinions of ſome, diametrically oppoſme to thoſe of others. 
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made a full amends for that reſtriction, by rooted from the earth the name of Jeſus, 
the liberty they have to hold a free and and r educ'd the nations of the conquer 
undiſputed converſation, with as many world, to worſhip ſingly one Great God, 
Concubines as they find means to com- and Mahomet his 5 more 57] 
paſs. | But the never - ſailing mercy of our great 
* Thus they vary widely from each Protector, who prevented hitherto their 
others practice, and only join unanimouſ- curſt deſigns, has graciouſly been'pleaſed 
ly in this one common article: That tis to take àway all cauſe of fear from his 
their duty to oppoſe with violence, the defended church, whoſe firm foundation 
doctrine of Chriſtianity, hate, kill, and per- he has-plac'd upon a rock, nor ſhall the 
ſecute without compaſſion, all the mem- gates of hell prevail againſt it. 
bers of that envied ſaith, till they have LESION * 2:0. 20000 
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* One common Article, in which they all agree. 
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Of the Turkiſh Studies, and how far Learning is encourg- 
Ape =: .. ged among them. . 1AM 


we, 14 . | | 7 j N | 
© [ EARNIN G; 'as inconfiſtent the nobleſt, honeſt, and religious forms 


wioith the nature of a govern- of milder governments, preſerve a peace- 
ment, wholly founded on the ful and unſhock'd tranquility ; for men 


power of the {word, receives thereby, will ſee the bleſſings they enjoy 
but {mall encouragement in any part of in liberty, and know how to prize-their 
the Grand Seignior's empire; and as I happy. freedom: But in governments ty- 
have faid before, it is a maxim of his po- rannical and arbitrary, Icarning, like a 
licy, to bend the minds oſ all his ſubjects ſpur to horſes of a fiery nature, only ſerves 
to à conſtant practiſe of the art of war, to make em feel, and hate their ſervitude, 
imagining that, when a man relaxes from exciting warm, and dangerous ſparks of 
the love of military toils; to the more ſoft, * courage in their breaſts, whoſe ſure ei. 
bewitching charms of books and ſolitude, fects produce an eager, and undaunted in. 
he grows unfit for martial labours, and clination to expoſe their valued lives and 
becomes ſo deeply ſunk in pleaſing con- fortunes, for redeeming gloriouſly the ra- 
templations.on the works of nature, that viſh'd charms of liberty and property. 
he loſes by degrees, that active vigour, * Thus, while the weak and dubious 
which ſhou'd bravely recommended a da- fate of infant Rowe, oblig'd her ſons to 
ring ſoldier to the face of danger. {light all ſtudies hut the art of war, ſhe -' 
"+ Rome, the ancient, and the glorious triumph'd nobly in a vaſt ſucceſs, and 
miltreſs of the kneeling world, has taught grew in time, to ſuch a pitch of pride, 
the T#+ks by ſure experience, that learn- that ſhe ſubdued the monarchs of the di- 
ing and the moral dictates of attain'd ſtant Eaſt, and rais'd her emperors to all 


Philofophy, agreeing ſympathetically with | the 
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© Learning difcountergnc'd in Turkey, and che Reaſons of it. t L-arning, sgreeable to mild and gen'l- | 
G ryernments. Rome, ſucceſzful in ker priſtine Ignoranee. | | 
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Paleſtine, and the whole Ottoman Empire. 
he power, that arbitrary rule and unre- who, allur'd by hopes of freſh ſucceſs, at- 


ſited tyranny. cou'd poſſible afford them; tempted freely any hazard like rhe men 
ſor the conſtant practice of a military toil of whom, thus Lecax in his firſt book, 


made dangers natural to all her people, £ | | 


— —— Quos ille timorum. 0 
Maximus, haud urget Lethi metus; inde ruend 


Who, fearleſs, ev'n of Death, ( fears blackeſt fright, ) : 
Led on by Courage, ſwiftly ruſh to fight, * 2 
O'er Groves of pointed Steel. 


+4 But when the Roman conqueſts had on ſome favourite ſon, a coſtly, educa- 
poſſe ſod the world, and gain'd the heighth tion, generous and particular, | myſt 
of univerſal monarchy, the call of war no firſt begin like thofe in Chriſtendom, and 
more alarming their forgotten valour, ſee them taught their A, B, C, or Alpha. 
hey betook themſelves to ſtudy arts and bet knowledge of the Turkiſh language. 


the bleſſings of meridian glory; but the grophiclearning look d upon as here with 
lictates of their learning fatally encou us, like childrens ſtudy, and the firſt ac- 


with a ſcorn o raged we. | ö 
bloody and inteſtine diſcords, as 0'erturn'd requir'd from ſuch as are elected to the 
the grandeur of their ſpreading empire, greateſt places of the empire, than to be 


ſciences, and flouriſh'd for a while in all Nor is the knowledge of their Ortho- 


rig d. ſoon inſpir'd their glowing boſoms compliſhment of every mean capacity: 
| produc'd ſuch But on the contrary, nothing further is re- 


ind involy'd the government in all the qualified to read a chapter in the Alcoran, 


miſeries of divided ruin. 5 and ſign with their reſpective names, 
However, as tis natural for the work- the written inſtruments diſpatch'd about 
iag brains of man to fix attentively on from place to place by their authority. 


ſome. peculiar and ſelected object, how Scarce one in many hundreds of the 


—.— 


wide ſoever from the faſhionable practice Sultan's ſubjeAs, tho? they read perhaps 


of the times tliey live in; ſo ſome are indifferently well, can write his name, 
found among the Turks, whoſe native or form one ſingle letter of the Alphabet, 
curioſity inclines them to the ſearch ſo that when any buſineſs offers. which 
of what ſmall ſhare of knowledge they they would acquaint a friend with, who 
can poſſibly attain from the peruſal of reſides at any diſtance from the towns 
thoſe few and trifling books they have they live in, they muſt addreſs themſelves 


And tho? for reaſons mention'd in the whoſe peculiar trade it is to write the let- 
chapter of the Turkiſh policy, the art of ters, wills, or other paper inſtruments of 
Printing is prohibited among thoſe peo- any ſuch as will employ them. 

ple, 'tis not likely they ſhou'd reach ſo “ Noleſs than thirty thouſand of theſe 
great perfeQion in the ſtudy of philoſphy, publick Scribes at preſent dwell, in full 
and other dubious parts of learning, as employment, in the city of Coaſtantino- 
the more enlightn'd ſcholars of the chriſ- ple, and proportionable numbers are diſ- 
tian world, yet are not all ſo meanly ig- tribured by order of the court, to other 
norance, as the generality. The perſon, cities of the empire: They are admitted 
whoſe ambition leads him to beſtow up- upon 


— 
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O enum d and rvin'd, by polite: Improvements. I The firſt advance of Turkiſh Learning. 
* knowledge of the Alphaber, as much as is requir d. in any Turkiſh Minift-r of State. + Scribes, 

vr publick Notaries, dd much in Turkey, Ther Number in Coaſtantinup'e. ä 


among them. to certain +Scribes, or Publick Notaries, 
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— Ile preſent, State, 


of Athopia, Egypt, 


full examination, by the Great Vizier, 
or ſome inferior deputed by him. They 
take an bath to keep all ſecrets, no ways 
tending to the Sultan's prejudice, but 
diſcover every little hint that looks like 
treaſon, hereby tis difficult beyond ima- 
gination, to maintain a treacherous or il- 
legal correſpondence. 

& Not only letters and little inſtru- 
meats of private buſineſs are diſpatch'd 
promiſcuouſly by the Scribes abovenam'd, 
but all the copies of ſuch ancient manu- 
ſcripts, or modern treatiſes, as are in ule 
among rhem, .muſt be fequently tranſ- 


eribd by ſome of theſe, the art of Print- drink, ſleep, 


ing not allow'd, as 1 before inform d 


ou. . | l 7 1 0 — - 
However, 'Onhe malum babet in ſee lo- 
num, Every ill contains ſome good within 


Poſts upon the roads, muſt tender traveł 
ling a vaſt expence, fatigue, and hazard: 
F and really where à man pre ſumes to 
truſt himſelf alone, or undefended by the 
power of ſome reſpected order, he expo. 

tes raſhly, both his fortune, and his life, 
to the repeated inſults he is ſure to meet 
with, from the barbarous wretches he 

muſt paſs by in his journey 

But the man who know the cuſtom 
ol the country, will, be ſure: to hire a 
Turkiſh Janizary to accompany him; by 


. Whole protection, he will not only be 


ſecure. trom danger, but may eat and 
| ride, or What he pleaſes, 
free flom charge, upon the oft invaded 
property of the poor enſlav'd, and miſe- 


rable inhabitante. : 
But to return to what I was about, 


its felf. The Srribes of dy by perpe- no ſooner, has the ſtudent gain'd a full 
u 


tual practice, F are becbme 
in the att of Penmanſhip, that they have 


maſters and hniſh'd knowledge. of theſe earlieſt 


rudiments, but he proceeds to change 


pie es common in their meaneſt houſes, his Theory: to practice, and apply him. 


. 


- 


which for juſtne\s of 11015 equality of ſelf to ſtudy; with the utmoſt care, and 


character, *ndaccompliſh'd beauty, grace, 
and ſmootlineſs, cannot be exceed 


ed, Or 


'venerable induſtry, the un- numbred intti- 


* cacies of their Alcoran; for to be learn'd 


indeed match'd, by the politeſt writing- in that, is What they all deſire with 


maſters now in Europe. oh 

Since I have had occaſion here to ſpeak 
of letters, twill not be digreſſive from 
the ſubject of the cliapter to acquaint the 
reader, that in order to prevent the ill 
effects of treaſonable correſpondences, 
they permit no ſettled pofts in any part 
of Twrkey; F ſo that he who wou'd dif- 


patch” # letter to a friend, tho? hardly. 
fifty miles àfunder, is oblig'd to hire on 


purpoſe ſome courier, or proper meſſen- 
ger, or muſſ he fore d to ſtay the motion 


of A Caravan, or the departure of a cer- 


rain ſort of mmeſſage-bearers, natives of 
Aralia, ho famhſe up and down on foot 


to -every corner of the Turtiſß empire, 


and will carry lerters for a large reward 
to the remoteſt bordets of the Turks do- 


* 


mib ions. 


The reader will conclude that wanting 


act 


eager emulation, as the means whereby 


they gain the reputation of accompliſh'd 
ſchalars, and are throughly qualified for 
any poſt of honour, or religion. 

II The men, who reach perſection, 
or as great an height as can be well 
atta ind, in this reſpected ſtudy, are on 
all hands ſought to, by the common peo- 
ple, as the oracles of their * and 
undoubted ſolvers of the moſt abſtruſe 
and noted difficulties; but more than any 
other, are eſteem'd a ſort of men, who 
by a daily running over the ſeveral chap- 
ters which compoſe their Alcoran, in time 
commit it to their memories, and can re- 
peat in order every ſentence of its valued 
doctrine, ſo that bearing as it were the 
body of their whole religion, within them- 
ſelves, they are eſteem d as ſacred _—_ 


* 
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Their ſeveral Buſineſſes. 


lone very great in Turkey. 


$ The Art of Writing fair, in great Pei fection with the Turks. | 
+ The difficulty of ſending Letters: to any p-rt of the Turkiſh Empire. 
How a M-n muſt do to travel ſafely. 


* The danger of travelling 
$5 The ſecond ſtep of Turk 


Keirning 5 The great reſpcR, the Tu ks ſhow to ſuch az are well vers'd in the Expoſition of their Alcotan. 
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— Paleſtine, aud the whole Ottoman Empire. 
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bool ſelf, and every where diſtinguiſh'd. 


- 


ſuch ſhining privileges, as. declare 
uf much the Parks (0 ſhame of ckriſten- 
Gau,) encourage more than we the ſtudy 
of religion. | mo” 

„Ihe Turk; language rough and in- 
harmonious, is oblig'd to the eArabiar, 
Perſian, and Chaldean tongues, for all 
the ſoftneſs it at preſent boaſts ; which 
notwithſtanding, is ſo very little, and fo 
ſeldom underſtood by common people, 
that the 'Tarks of late, diſuſe the practiſe 
of that borrow?d ſweetneſs, once the aim 
of all their nation. | 

* Of all the noble languages at pre- 
ſent ſpoken by the weſtern world, 1talzar 
i the only favourite among the Turks, 
and that being ſeldom un erſtood, be- 
yond the ſuperficial knowledge of a com- 
mon converſation ; the Latin, German, 
Spaniſh, French, or Britiſh Dialecte, are 
altogether ſtrangers to their learning or 
affections ; nor is the Græcian tongue, 
that poor unhappy ſufferer with her ruin'd 
ſons, ſo much as ſought, or any ways 
eſteem'd by the illiterate ſubverters of 
that lamented nation. 

But tho? the native harſhneſs of their 
own unpoliſh'd tongue, denies that 
ſmooth, enchanting eloquence, thoſe va- 
rious tropes, and graceful figures, which 
ſhou d form the Fe, and loſty ſtile re- 
quir'd in rhetorick; the Turks of note, 
or lovers of improvement, are not void of 
other means, whereby to reach a wiſh'd 
amuſement, which the barren ſtudy of 
their barbarous language cannot give 
them. 

*.* The method then they take to 


— — — 


ancient Heroes, celebrated gloriouſly in 
the ſam'd romances, and ingenious novels, 


nume-oully,, ſcatterd up and down, in 
both thoſe languages. 0 


. 


+ Theſe novels and romances are com- 
pos'd by certain famous writers, who 
poſſeſs a genius ſertilely, productive of - 
inimitable turns of wit and fancy; chey 
conſiſt, for the moſt part, of broken 
remnants of 'the ſeyeral haſtories of wor- 
thy men, ſet off to great advantage, by 
the fictitious beauties of their ſtrange 
additions; nor do they want rhe taking 
graces, and enchanting ornaments, which 

ine ſo ſoftly thro* the various ſubjeas 
of our Britiſh, French, and, Spaniſh novels. 

++ They. boaſt theig knights relieving 
ladies in diſtreſs, and Alavery, their tilt- 
ing, tournaments, and amorous court- 
ſhips, their enchanted. caſtles, gyants, 
monſters, dwarfs, and *ſquires ; their 
delighttul meadows, murm'ring currents, 
ſhady bowers, and groves, of myrtle; all 
which are there as frequent and fantaſtij- 
cal, as in any Clelia, or Caſſandra of 
them all. ya! of 

T Amongſt the many mighty men of 


valour and renown, whoſe acts of chival- 


ry, they record as miracles, they relate 
prodigious and diverting ſtories of a cer- 
tain knight callPd Kederlee, who by the 
actions of his lite, appears no other than 
the fam'd St. George, that celebrated dra- 
gon-killer of the Britiſh nation. And ſo 
highly do the Turks reſpect the memory 
of this illuſtrious champion, that, in re- 
gard of his unequalPd and furprizing 
merits, they have given his horſe a ſear 
in Paradiſe, and plac'd him there, in ſtate 


raiſe their ſouls to emulative heights of and glory, with the Aſs whereon our Sa- 
honour and ambition, is to ſtudy an ac- viour rode, the Dog belonging to the 
compliſhment in all the artful turns of Seven Sleepers, and the favourite Camel 


Perfian and Arabian oratory; whereby 
they are inſpired with lofty thoughts and 
brave deſires of equalling thoſe great and 


of their prophet Mahomet. 
As for the delightful, and improving 
knowledge of hiſtory, the Twrks are 


noble actions, which they read with wholly deſtitute of any means whereby 
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wonder in the generous characters of NS 17. 
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* The Turkiſh Language rough and bebolding to three other Diale cts. 


Language ſtudied by the Turks- 
+ The common ſubject of che Ferſion Stories. 
with them, as St George among the Chriſtians, 


I 


* . Iralian, the only Weftern 


1 „ The Pcrfian and Ara in Romances much in vogue among the Tur 
tt How ef ey are acorned 


uu The Tak an kilfd in Hiſtory. 


Johne Kecerke the lame 


* 
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The preſent State of Ethiopia, Egypt, 


——- - 


to reach the ſmalleſt skill in that engag- 
ing ſtudy; for tho* they take a conſtant 
care to keep exact and punctual records 
of the riſe and progreſs of their own pro- 
digious empire, they are ſo ignorantly 
defective in the ſtudy of Chronology, that 
by the ſtrangely rude and barbarous dic- 
rates of receiv*d Tradition, they confound 
all ages, reigns, and perſons, in the mixt 
diſorder of a wild irregularity. 

- + Thus they look on Solomon and Homer 
to have been two brothers, who con- 
tended with each other ſor the bays be- 
ſtowed upon the moſt deſerving, poet, and 
believethat Homer ha vinggain'dthe univer- 
ſal Plaudit of the judgesofthoſe times, was 
envied by his brother Saloman, and being 
baniſh'd from the court, was forc'd to 
roam about the world, and beg a liveli- 
hood from charitable contributions. 

I know net how it come to paſs, but 
Salomon is. now the only prince who lives 
in their traditions, and ſo great a notion 
have they form'd of his extenſive power, 
and the ſplendor of his government, that 
they have liſted all the famous monarchs 
of the ancient world, as ſervants to his 
grandeur, | 
I Thus is the celebrated Julius Ceſar 
thought by all the Tzrke, to have been 
' admiral of a prodigious fleet of ſhips, 
belonging to the abovenam'd Solomon, 
conſiſting of a thouſand and odd hundred 
ſail. They ſay, that Alexander the Great, 
was the illuſtrious General of his victori- 


unn. 


ous armies; and that Job ſo famous fo; 


his exemplary patience, was the judge 
of all civil cauſes of his large dominions, 

$ Somewhat more refin'd are their ca. 
pacities in the art of Poetry, if that indif. 
ferent skill they boaſt may claim the hon. 
our of ſo high a character; ¶ for the amhi.. 
tious Sultans of the Turkiſh empire, hear. 
ing that the works of ancient Poets are 
eſteem'd in Chriſtendom ; and havyi 
been inform'd by Runnagado's, what 
immortal characters have been confer'd 
on former princes, by the pens of ſuch as 
write harmoniouſly, became inſpir'd with 
eager wiſhes, that their own great actions 
— 2 be copy'd to advantage, by ſome 
Eaſtern muſe, and fo tranſmitted with a 
ſhining glory, to the praiſes of poſterity, 

This flattering notion of the Tzrkiſh mo. 
narchs, caus'd an eager application of 
their ſubjects fancies to the favour'd ſtud 
poetick excellence, * but the unpoliſh' 
cadence of their guttural language, not 
allowing them ſufficient harmony, they 
make but dull inſipid verſes, unleſs they 
tune their muſes to the warbling lyre of 
{ſmooth Arabia. | 

However, notwithſtanding all rhedif- 
advantages they meet in their attempt, 
they ij continue to improve their ge- 
nius in rhe practice of this ſtudy, uſing 
argumeats to prove the uſe, and great 
neceſſity of poetic learning, not much 
unlike the thoughts of Horace in the 
following verſes. 


Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi. ſed omues illacrymabiles es. 


Urgentur, ienotique longa. 
Nocte; carent quia vate ſacro. 


Men brave, and valient liv'd beſore thoſe Days, 
Wherein fam'd aAgamemnon gain'd his Praiſe, 
Yet does a dark oblivion ſhrowd their Fames, 
And Nights black Miſts efface their glorious Names; | 
Unknown, 


J Another of Julius Czſar- 
I Am bi 


3 
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+ A firange Opinion of the Turks, concerning Solomon add Homer. 4 
Job, an i Alexander th: Great. More vers'd in Poetry, and why inclin d to ſtudy it. 
tion cf the Turkiſh Sultans. * The Turkiſh Language too rough for Poetry. 0 
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Paleſtine, and the whole Ottoman Empire. 
= Unkonwn, and unlamented, dead they lie, | | 
While Deeds of later Hero's hever die: 

Hence ſprings the Cauſe, the firſt no Poets praiſe. 


The laſt out-live their Deaths, in Bards immortal Lays. 


C Strongly notwithſtanding, are theſe ing from their envied vertues, that poſte. 
reat enccuragers of Poetry oppos'd. by rity will be obllg'd to read a mixt account 
ertain Sects of grave, moroſe, and rigid of truth and falſehood, without the ſmal- 
rinciples, who raiſe objections to the leſt poſſibility of diſtinguſhing with cer- 
tudy, trom the many falſe and contra- tainty, between the one and the other, 
litory aſſertions of the greateſt Poets, And herein they ſeem to blame ſuch noted 
hich beſides the ſcandal they affirm it fiftions, as thoſe for which eAvſonins cen- 
ſt infallibly create to theirunſtain'd and ſures Virgil, in the verſes, on the ſtatute 
zoly doctrine, has another ill effect, which of Queen Dido; as I remember in the 
;, d ſo painting over all the vices of a 119th Epigram. ry 


an or nation, and fo fatyrically detrac- "6 


Ile ego ſum Dido vultu, quam conſpicis boſpes, 
Alete mod:s 735 — aca 
Talis eram, ſed non Maro, quam mihi finxit erat Mens, 
Vita nec inceſtis læta cupidinibus: 
Namque nec Xneas vidit me Troius unguam, 6 
ec Libyam advenit claſſibus Niacis. | 
Sed furias fugiens; atque arma procacis Iarbæ, 
Serviva, fateor, morte pudicitiam; 
Pectore transfixo caſtos quod pirtulit 7755 | 
Non furor, aut læſo crudus amore dolor, | 
Sic cecidiſſe juvat © Vixi fine vulnere fame, | | $ 
Ulta virum, poſitis mænibus oppetii. 
Invida cur in me ſtimnlaſti muſa MARONEM, 
Fingerit ut noſtræ damna prudicitiæ; . 
Vos magis Hliſtorcicis lectores credite de me 
Quam qui furta Deum coneubituſque canunt, 
Falſidici vatis : Temerant qui carmine verum, 
Humaniſque Deos aſſimulant vitiis, 


I am that Dido's image, kind and fair, ; 
Whoſe form thou ſeeſt here carv'd with artful air; 
Such was my body, but my ſoul ne'er knew 
The crimes, which Vigil made my ſtory do. 
Nor was my life debauch'd by looſe deſires, 
Nor burnt my honour in inceſtuous fires; 
Never did fam'd Areas ſee my face, 5 
Nor land his Trajan ſquadrons in this place. 
Flying the rage of proud Iarba' will | | 
To fave my valued fame I choſe my elf to kill; Nor 


— 
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\ 5 The Study of Poetry, why oppos'd by certainrigid Sects 9 The Reaſons which they give for 
er dilike of Poetry. 695 | 
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"The preſent State of Ethopia, 


Nor was it madneſs made my boſome bleed, 
But chaſte and weighty grief, that urg'd me to t 
Thus did I fall, unwounded in my fame 


555 


he deed : 


" 8 << 


9 


My conſort's wrongs reveng'd, and all my ſhame * 
And built a ſtately town, to celebrate my name. 

But why malicious mule, didſt thou inſpire, 

Erronius Virgil with a ſtrange deſire, 


To heap a fergn*d:diſhonour on m 


And ſell my modeſty to raiſe his ſame? 

Learn all from me, credit hiſtorians more 
Than thoſe who ne'er will give their fables o'er; 

But daringly expoſe to publick view, 


name, 


The ſecret acts of love, which Jove is pleas'd to do; 
Poets are Lyars, and for love of rhymes, | 
Will make the Gods themſelves pertake of human crimes. 


T The Turkiſb poe 
ſhort and broken meaſures, chained moſt 
commonly to double rhimes, and ſo the 
jingle of the numbers may atone as much 
as poſſible, for the unpleaſant roughnets of 


of the cadence; they confine their Muſes 


for the moſt part, to low and doggrel Ba- 
lads, or the whining compoſition of ſome 
amorous paſtoral; yet ſome few are found 


among them, of a very brisk and ſpright- 
ly wit. who will on weddings, victories, 


or other ſuch occaſions, exect their facul- 
ties in forming ſomething like a panegy- 
rick, epithalamium, ode, or witty ana- 
gram, and having done their utmoſt, with 
deſign to pleaſe the patrons they addreſs, 
receive a preſent equal to the work, or 


rather given according to the generous 


or avaritions temper of the perſon they 
have complimented. 
But examples will be moſt diverting, 
and inform the reader more exactly of 
their peculiar taſte of ſeveral ſorts of po- 
etry; I therefore now proceed to come as 


near as I can trace their language, to ſome 


remarkable and celebrated turns of [zrþ- 
iÞ wit, whereby the authors gain'd a 
great and laſting reputation, 


There was a noted 7ark, who lived 


confiſts ofcertain 


in Conſtantinople, and had lately gain'd the 
parents approbation of a certain lady 
young, and beautiful; they were mar- 
ried, and their nuptials celebrated with a 
ſplendor equal to their fortunes, which 
were great and plentiful: The ſports per- 
form'd on ſuch occaſions, drew the obſer. 
vation of all forts of people, who were 
treated and careſs'd with wonderful civi- 
lity ; among the reſt, unwiiling to omit 
the ſmalleſt point of lofty liberality, the 
joyful bridegroom ſent an invitation to 
the moſt eſteem'd, and brighteſt poets of 
the city ; aſſuring them they ſhould re- 
ceive an hearty welcome ; and to tempt 
the trial of their skill, inform'd em, he 
deſign'd a good reward for him, who 
made the fineſt verſes, in congratulation 
of his marriage. 

*The ſummon'd Bardsappear*d imme- 


diately, and having feaſted plentifully on 


the bridegroom's entertainment, thought 
it proper to remember what they came 
for, and retiring ſeverally te the private 
arbours oftheir patron's garden, ſoon com- 
18010 the mercenary praiſes he expected 
ro 


m them, and returning, to the place 


where waited the impatient company, 
where 
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repeated every man his performance, and their aukward panegyricks were diſtri. 
ſubmitted, each in hopes of preference, buted about, and ſince I was obliged by 
to the deciſive judgment of a fair ma- an acquaintance with an Halian tranſla- 
jority. : tion of them all, would not the pains be 
Ihe conſequences of this famous bat- too great for the diyerſion of myreaders, 


tle of the Turk muſes, having made to preſent them with their verſes in 
ſome noiſe about the city, many copies of Britiſh dreſs; the firſt are as follow. in a 


I Muſtapha Baſba to you great i, 
2 2 and — thee Hali. 
Addreſs my lines — you are a man fo clever, 
'That I could wiſh you were to live for ever; 
For then the beauteous wife you now enjoy, 
Would bring you ev'ry year a ſmiling boy; 
So would the world for ever happy be, 
Beauty, and youth, wit, wealth and honour ſee. 
Your wife and ſons would prove the former two, 
And the three laſt muſt ever ſhine in you. 


[ aſſure the reader I have done the po- that?tis more than tolerable in a coun 

et juſtice in his fancy and Expreſſion the ſun of learning ſhines ſo ſeldom. Bur 
which rho? a little brighter in the end here eomes another ſomewhar merry and 
than the beginning, may be excuſed, in diverting. | | | 


O mighty i let me ſwear. | 
That a moſt happy man you are, 
Jour ſelf is wondrous wiſe and witty, 
And God has ſent a wife to fit ye; 
But that I may diſcover beſt, 
How much I really think you bleſt, 
Oh Heav'ns! were I one hour of life, 
To be in bed with your ſweet wife, 
S'bud how ſhould I for joys then ſtrive, . 
And be the happieſt man alive. ; 


The Author of this comical conceit he was not maſter of a Tzrkiſh nature, if 
Was one Morat, a brisk and airy ſpark, he did not curſe the poet for his odd, 


who would not loſe his jeſt, where*er he 
ound it, but his muſe however miſt the 
Prize, and tho? the Þbridegroom ſeemed 
well pleaſed, and laugh'd for company, 


nyc 


uncommon” way of praiſing him, A 
third ſucceeded him more gravely, with 
the lines which follow. 


God made two ſparks of heav'nly Fire, 
More bright than others were, 
Fram'd them to kindle ſoft deſire, 
Both ſpotleſs, chaſt and fair. 
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Go down ſays he, to earth, and there, 
Long wander up and down, 

Till having found the lovlieſt pair, 
Their bliſs by marriage crown. 


III 


They came and journied long in vain, 

Untill they found two, ? 

Then center'd here, and now contain, 
The deſtin'd joys of you, 


Some other poets tried their skill, but all 
fell ſhort of theſe, and one Tulduc, the 
author of the laſt, was judg'd deſerving 
of the promis'd prize, which was accor- 
dingly beſtow'd upon him by the bride- 
: . order; the preſent was a well- 


ap'd Aſs, with ſaddle and capariſon 


embroider'd richly, and the bridle, breaſt- 
piece, and the other harneſs, all emboſs'd 
with poliſh'd ſilver, of which metal were 


the large and —_ ſtirrops, made ac- 


cording to the Turkiſh faſhion, 


This ſtrange 1ll-choſen preſent, ſoon 
alarm'd the town with mirth and wonder, 
at the novelty of our triumphant Poet's 
odd reward; and mo gſt the many others 
who reflected pleaſantly upon the Turk, 
unfaſhionable gift, a certain humerous 
Spaniſh Runnagado, skill'd compleatly in 
in the Eaſtern languages, and ftill retain- 
ing ſprightly reliques of his countries ge- 


nius, was a little ſharp upon the ſubject 


in the following ſatyr. 


Complain not poor Tulduc, that thy Reward, * 
Seems not to peak a * regard, 


Thou doſt alas! miſta 


e thy Patron's Mind. 


The Gift he made thee proves him more than kind; 
For a Lover, whom ſt ong Paſſions move, 
Vields up himſelf a Sacrifice to Love, 

So 1's Hand Has giv'n to the dull. Man, 


Tho? not himſelf, as near it as he can; 
For Nature, Bridle, Saddle all combine, | 
Io ſhow how near the Aſs and late-noos'd Ai, join. 


Cl Proceed we now to mufick's charms, to hear the ſoft, and tunefull call, that 
as like to thoſe of Poetry as poſſible yet lulls his cares, and huſhes for a while his 
not ſo much encourag'd by the Txrkiſh loud misfortunes. 


nation, who are altogether ſtrangers to 
the melting ſtrains of vocal harmony, nor 
underſtand the charming uſe of thoſe de- 
lighttul inſtruments, whole elevating 
ſounds have unreſiſted power to move 


The notion of the Turks concerning 
muſick, will appear a Paradox, for they 
abhor the brisk and airy tunes of chriſtian 
compoſition, and alike deſpiſe the dul- 
cid and melancholy, ſoft, complaining 


the ſouls of dying men, and make the ſtrokes of grave Sonata's; yet are they 
poordeſponding wretch forget his ſorrows, never eaſy when alone, unleſs they have 


and erect with joy his drooping head, a 

N A con ical R. ward for Poet. A Spaniſh Runnagado's Satyr, on the Bridegroom, and his Pre- 
2 The Conditicn of Muſick, among the Turks. § Their Notions thereof, a ſort of P. 
IaGOT. | | 4 
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+ kind of courſe Ghitarr, or ſuch a ſort 
of inſtrument, conſiſting commonly of ſe- 
veral wires, upon a long and {lender 
wooden body, with a round, capacious 
hollow head. | : 

With this dull inſtrument the ſolitary 
Turks divert themſelves, in every place, 
and every company; they place it in the 
left hand, and turning its unweildy belly 
to their ſides, with the unheeding fingers 
of their other hand, ſtrike up and down 
at random all the wires, and v dine out 
horrid, and unpleaſant noiſes, to the hum- 
drum echo's of their barbarous inſtrument. 

+ Yet ſo bewitch'd are all the Tarks to 
this ridiculous amuſement, that a ſtran- 
ger muſt be plagu'd in every corner of 
their ſtreets and houſes, with repeated 
ſounds of doleful airs, and noiſy voices 
void of harmony, nay to ſuch extravagant 
affection are they now arriv'd, for this 
prevailing faſhion, that the ſoldiers go 
not to the war without their Fiddles ; nor 
can any travel halt a day in Turkiſh territo- 
ries, but he ſhall ſee a grave long-bearded 
Muſſulman, fit ſingly croſs-leg'd, under 
ſome large oak, or ſhady cyprels, pleaſ- 
ing his conceit with melancholy ditttes, 
to the ſtrum- ſtrum muſick of his thrum'd 
Ghittarr, while his poor horſe is turn'd 
to graze about the field, and ſeeks the 
pleaſure of a more ſubſtantial enterta in- 
ment. N 

Another inſtrument in uſe among 
the Turks i: large wooden trunk, not 
much unlike the faſhion of the former, 
whereto one large, and rozin'd twiſted 
Cats-gut is affix'd ſo ſtraitly, that by ſcrap- 
ng thereupon with & proportionable bow, 
a certain hoarſe, and hollow murmur 
ſtrikes the ear, like the unpleaſant tuneing 
of bad bate viol. 

Another very celebrared piece of mu- 
lick, is the noiſe they make with ſingling 
Timbrels, which are bor'd exactly like a 
lieve, the bottom made of buff, extreamly 
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ſtrong and durable; ſmall, long, and nar- 
row holes about the ſides, contain a cer- 
tain number of ound, thin, and poliſh*d 
plates of- braſs, bor'd thro? the center, 
and ſecurely faſtned with a liberty to play, 
upon a little pin; this Timbrel they make 
Tu a very jarring and diſcordant ſound, 

y ſtriking with their fiſts, upon the mid- 
dle of the leather, which thereby affords- 
a fort of drowſy baſe, to the more ſhrill 
and ſprightly treble of the clattering plates 
of braſs about it. 


Wind muſick is not much in vogue 


in any part of Turtey, a ſort of pipe, or 


aukard flute they make of reeds, is what 
they chiefly now delight in: But the 
Hautboys, Trumpet, aud the fivou'd in- 
ſtruments of + chriſtian countries, even 
from the amorous flute, dow: to the ru- 
ſtick bag. pipe, are entirely ſtrangers to 
the Turtiſb practice. 

Drums they uſe in martial expeditions 
and delight extremely in their warlike 
thunder; kettle-drums they beat with 
Skill and pleaſure, but they underſtand 
no tunes, nor boaſt the noble theory of 
mulick, but play by rote on any Inſtument 
the incoherent dictates of a wild, extra- 
vagant, and artleſs fancy. 

The Turkiſo ſtudies boaſt no logick, 
nor does any man among the moſt polite 
of all their people know the meaning ; 
no rough ſyllogiſms puzzle their diſcour- 
ſes; no Nego Minorem, Majorem, or Con- 
ſeq uactiam, confound their ſt udents with 
aſſerted contradictions; all is vulgar, plain 
and ignorant, nor do they wiſh to gain a 
clearer notion, of a dangerous ſcience, 
which they ſay oppoſes always, and too 
often ovrturns, the. truth of argument, 
and light of reaſon. 

dd They know no more of Metaphyſicks, 
then a trifling conteſt on the Atiributes of 
God, and that maintain'd with ſuch ab- 
ſurdity and weakneſs, that the artleſs te- 
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{ The firanye eſteem the Turks profeſs for the above- n imed inftrume 1:. 
The form of Tiwbre + uſed in Turkey. 
I Drums and Kettle drums in high Eſtecry. 
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nour of their jangling diſputations, can- 
not boaſt a regular proceeding, but 1s 
ſound groſly on the obſtinate profeſſion 
of illiterate contrarieties. 

e Phyſick is now eſteem'd a ſacred 
ſtudy, but their ignorance therein exceeds 
belief, for tho? the ancient doctors of A- 
rabia, were the beſt phyſicians of the 
times that they liv*d in, and could ſay 
with Solomon, they knew the vegitable 
nurſeries of nature; nay, could tell their 
virtues from the Cedar to the Hy ſſop, yet 
the moder*d Arabs, and the ſpecious body 
of the Trrkiſh empire, are eclips'd by 
clouds of ſuch ſupine obſcurity, that they 
can boaſt no good phyſician in their na- 
tion, but 8 „if bred in chri- 
ſtendom, as an undoubted maſter of an 
uſeful ſcience, which their want of learn- 
ing, or negle& of opportunities deny 
themſelves the ſmalleſt knowledge of. 

+ Navigation, as I ſaid before, is little 
underſtood by Tzrkiſþh mariners. The 
Compaſs is by them, divided into eight 
great points, and the dependant uſetul- 
neſs of that illuſtrious art ſo much un- 
known, that they can ſail before the wind 
and while the nimble ſhips of other na- 
tions ply with eaſe their handy tacks to 
Star- board or to Lar-board quarter, veer a 
bout, lie by, and coming up within few 
points of every wind, fail on ſecure, in 
ipight of adverſe and tempeſtuous wea- 
ther, the baffled efforts of the Turkiſh ſai- 
lors failing their deſires, the unweildy 
veſſels of thoſe ignorant people muſt be 
forc*d to creep for hoſpitable ſhelter, to 
the cloſe protection of ſome neigh bring 
harbour, and expect with patience the 
deſir'd returns of proper winds to proſe- 
cute their voyages. : 

Geography is ſo unkgown among 
them, that they hardy find a poſſibility of 
reaching skill enough to learn the ſitua- 
tion of their own dominions, and ſo very 
dark are their capacities that way, that 
ſome the moſt refin'd among them, have 


r 


deſir'd me to inform them, whether Bi. 
tain did not border on the mouth of the 
Mediterranean, and the king of France's 
territories ſpread their frontiers to the 
Wefiern Indies. 

* Geometry they cannot boaſt the ſmal. 
leſt notion of, and are extremely ignorant 
of Aſtronomical obſervations; yet ſome 
are found in Turkey, who pretend to 
ſchemes ard figures in Aſtrology, and 
calculate Nativities for ſuperſtitious peo. 
ple, when even thoſe very men who paſs 
for conjurers, and are eſteem'd as ſuch 
by the unthinking populace, behold with 
wonder the ſurprizing form, and advan- 
— uſes of our chriſtian globes, ce- 
leſtial, or terreſtrial. 

But let us now deſcend from lofty ſtu- 
dies, to the rural practices of country la- 
bours, and we ſhall perceive the common 
ignorance as formidable there, as in their 
{chools of education, and unpoliſh'd Se- 
minaries of religion and philoſophy. 

4+ So little are they skilPd in Agricul. 
ture, and the art of gardening, that where 
the ground require manuring, they are 
wholly ignorant of all improvements, 
which the ruſtic arts of European husband- 
men have taught the practice of, and let 
it lie neglected and untilPd, not uſeful 
to themſelves nor advantageous to po- 
ſterity. | 

T | But providence has ſtrangely fo 
ordain'd, that they poſſeſs ſuch fertil, 
and productive Territories, as will yield 
the bleſſings of a double Harveſt, from 
the eaſy labours of an unfatigu'd and 
pleaſing ihduſtry. 

Let are the native Twrks ſo given to 
Luxury, that few among them care to 


take the ſmalleſt pains in rural practices, 


but on the contrary, they ſtill employ 
the ſubje& Greeks to do their drudgery, 
and live ſupinely like the lazy drones, up- 
on the plunder*d honey of the bees about 


them. 
And 
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And perhaps, this univerſal negligence plagues of noiſy diſcord, and ſevere ef. 
in country matters, may proceed from fects of an inſulted flavery, where every 
that inglorious and ſubmiſſive ſlavery moment may produce ſome ſtrange and 
wherein they live, and which depreſſes unexpected accident, and reduce the owner 
weightily their unſupported ſpirits, by ofa rolling plenty to the ſhame of poverty 
the ſad reflections of their miſerable ſer- or military ravages, upon the ſpiteful nod 
vitude to an unbounded monarch, who of ſome capricious governor. _ 
poſſeſs at their deaths, the product of * Then, O ſweet and gentle ſolit de, 
their labours, and becomes ſole heir to are thy retirements truly happy, 
all their lands, excluding even the chil- we can enjoy, ſecure from danger the 
dren of a frugal father from the wiſh*d. inviting pleaſures of thy dulcid manſions: 
enjoyment of a raviſh*d Patrimony. *when the ſofter wiſhes of our peaceful 

For tho” the charms and various ſouls, may free, and unconfin'd become 
pleaſures of a country lite, may tempt ſucceſsful, and our undiſturb'd, and bliſs- 
the inclinations, of a thinking man, to ſul hours roll ſmoothly on, within the 
leave the hurries of a town deſtraction, limits of paternal reſidence. How truly 
and relax the ſprings of wearied life in juſt are the exalted notions of the Roman 
gentle ſolitude; yet is not any of theſe Horace on the preſent ſubject, when he 
Aatterig bleſſings to be met, or hop'd for, ſays, 
from a rural life encumbred with the 


Beatus ille, qui procul negotiis, 9 
Ut priſca Gens Mortalium; 

Paterna rura bobus exercit ſuis, 
Soletus omni fanore. . 

Neque exciatur claſſico miles truci, 
Neque horret iratum Mare, 

Forumque vitat, & ſuperba' civium 
Potentiorum limina. 


Happy the Man, who free ſrom Care, 
As Men in former Ages were, 
From Lſury retires; 
And Plows with pure induſtrious Hand, 
With his own Steers his Father's Land, 
The Crown of his Deſires. p 
No ſtorms of War his Peace can ſhake, 
Unmoy'd he ſees the Bilows break 
And mocks the Ocean's frown, 
He ſhuns all Courts where Lawyers are, 
Diſdains the haughty Grandeur there, 
Contented with his own. 


By what has been already ſaid, the now proceed in the enſuing Chapter, to 
reader may conceive with eaſe, the ut- inform him of the morals of thoſe mighty 
molt altitude of Twrkiſh learning; 1 ſhall people. 
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CHAP IX, 
Of the Turkiſh Morals. 


HE reader can expect no ele- 
vated notions of refined mora- 
lity, from ſuch as live on others 
miſery, and owe the grandeur 

of their loſty fortune to the bloody ruin 
of invaded nations, yet as natures dictates 
and the common leſſons of mild humani- 
ty, excite mankind to do the juſtice they 
again expect, ſo have te rl. J in the 
laſt age, been more refined than formerly 
they were, by frequent converſe with the 
Chriſtian nations, which their extended 
conqueſts made their neighbours. 

d Strangely do the characters which all 
our travellers have given the Turks, mi- 
ſtake their nature, . ingenious gentle- 
men the natives of Great Britain, have 
thought fit to ſpeak thoſe people noble 
maſters of a ſpotleſs virtue, and deſ-ribe 
them failing in a ſea of glory, laden rich- 
ly with the golden notions of morality 
and wiſdom, which diftinguifh'd ancient- 
ly the great inhabitants of the countries 
they have conquer'd | | 

Others leſs obliging, but alike miſta- 
ken, byaſs'd by the follies of a fond par- 
tiality, allow them owners of not one 
commendable or virtuous practice, but 


deſcribe their natures wholly ſunk in dull 
ſtupidity, and univerſally inclin'd to miC. 
chief and iniquity. | 

Theſe extreams are to be rejected, and 
a modeſt medium * choſen to direct us, 
we ſhall then diſcover that the ſame vari- 
ety of humour and morality, now reigns 
in Turkey, that is found in Chriſtendom, 
and that the numerous Mahometars are 
like ourſelves divided into good and bad, 
according to the leſſons of their difterent 
educations, or the contrary impulſes of a 
vicious ſoul, or one inſpird with a ſub- 
lime and generous love of virtue. 

+ Not more divided is the Turk: faith 
than their infirm morality ; ſome * 
law ſul, meritorius, andas duty, that whic 
other ſome condemn as odious, ſinful, and 
illegal; nay to ſuch degrees of violence 
do they proceed herein, that ſome believe 
it ſin to pity chriſtians, others hold it cha- 
rity to relieve them; ſome hate mirth, 
others ſorrow; ſome love one thing, ſome 
another; each oppoſing the others prin- 
ciple, with all the malice of diſcordant 
obſtinacy, as is deſcribed by Horace in the 


eighteenth epiſtle of his firſt book. 


Oderunt hilarem triſtes, tridemque jocaſi, 
Sedatum celeres; gnauumque remi ſſi. 


The ſad the airy hate, the brisk the ſad, 
The ſwift the flow deſpiſe, the joy leſs hate the glad. 


But to let the curious clearly under- 
ſtand in what condition are maintained 
the common morals of the Turks in gene- 
ral, I will tranſcribe a ſort of catechiſm 
taught their children, who imbibing ear- 


ly what the parents make them learn, 
continue when grown up, to juſtiſie their 
tenets. The interrogatories are 4s 
follow. 


Q. 


t 


Turks, 


Trath. + Their divided Notions of Morality. 


C All Men by Nature, more or leſs are taught Morality. 
| Others have detracted from their real Mevit @ 


$ Some Britiſh Travellers have flatter'd the 
* A Medium moſt eligible, and the neareſt 
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and the whole Ottoman Empire. 


$ Q. Tell me thy name? 

»A. My name is Muſtapha. 
Q How wert thou made? 3 
A. By one great God, alone, and indi- 


vifible, almighty, merciful, omnicient, 5 


ſempiternal, full of truth, and rich in 
lory. | ; 
: 6 By what means doſi thou hope to gain 


I alvation. 


A. By walking ſtrictly in the paths of 
holineſs, as meaſur d out by God's decree, 
and ſet before all true believers, by the 
goodneſs and compaſſion of our paſtor 
Mabomet, (whoſe name be facred) tent 
by God to teach mankind, and now in 
Heaven, his mighty, true, and only pro- 
pher. 

Hod doit thou expect to gain his fa- 
4 or reward his 1 8 
e. By promoting his religion, and a 
charitable pity of my fellow creatures, 
Q. How muil his religion be promoted? 
A. By deſtroying with ſword and fire 
all ſuch as dare oppoſe his holy doctrine, 
till the infidels are rooted from the earth, 
and all the univerſe ſubmits to own his 


glory. 


| Q. How will you extend the charity in- 


joined you ? 

A. By erecting Hans or bublick Inns 
lor entertaining poor benightedPilgrims, 
building Bagnios, and endowing Moſ- 
ques with large revenues, if the lord of 
paradice is pleas'd to bleſs me with a 
plentiful ability : If not, by giving freely 
to the poor as much as I can ſpare, re- 
deeming ſlaves, and looking upon the 
beaſts which ſerve our uſes with a mild 
compaſſion, 

Q How are you to fity beaſts, or birds 
which ſerve you ? 

A. When an Ox, Aſs, Horſe, Dog, 
Mule, or Camel, has for many years been 
truely ſerviceable, I muſt let him graze 
in peace about my grounds, and live the 


reſt of his diſabled liſe, entirely ſree ſtom 


toil, or drudgery, as a reward for all his 
former labours. 


Q. What elſe are yoit required to do to 
wuch animal. 

A. I am obliged to load my camels 
and all other beaſts of burthen, favour- 
ably, and with pity; buy the birds that 
pine in cages ſor their abſent mates, and 
let them fly away to ſeek their liberty. _ 

Q. Who under Mahomet, will you obey? 

4. My prince and parents. 

Q. How muft you ſerve your prince? 

A. With life and fortune, ſor he is the 
Lord of all my plenty, and may honour 
my head by 8 it his footſtool, Lam 
to live and die when he commands it, 
depend on nothing but his ſacred pleaſure. 

Q How Twill you reſpef? your Parents? 

A. With the unfeign'd duty of a meek 
humility ; as becomes the honour of thoſe 
perſons, from whom, next God, I had 
my Being, 

Q. How will you deal with your Neigh- 
bours ? 

A Love thoſe, who love me; hate 
thoſe, who hate me; kill thoſe, who ſtrivc 
to kill me; but never pive back III for 
Good, not Good for Evil. 

Q. What is your higheſt wiſh? 

8 On earth faccebs and paradiſe here- 
aſter. 

Q. Is your wiſh ſincere ? If not, may Hea- 
ven refuſe it, | | 

A. So be it to me. 

This Catechiſm may convince the rea- 
der, that howſoever differing their no- 
tions are, in other points, they all concur 
in one unanimous reſpect, where with they 
humbly own the power of God, and 
worſhip his Divinity, of which the eldeſt 
ages of antiquity, acknowledge the aſ- 
ſur'd exiſtence, and Hefiod ſeemingly in- 
ſpir'd with more than heatheniſh liglit 
of reaſon, thus expreſſes. | 


High-thund' ring Jove, who in Heav'ns loſtieſt Throne, 
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Sits uncontroul'd, and rules the World alone, 
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The preſent State of Ethopia, Egypt, 


At pleaſure, lifts to Fmpire lowly Swains, 

And hurls frem boaſted Grandeur, him who reigns. 

With eaſe extirpates Lines of nobleſt Race, 

And gives undreamt of Honours to the Baſe; 

In ſhort his Arm can make the Crooked Straight, 

And draw out all the Pride, which ſwells the haughty Great. 


Their notions of the duty, which ob- 
liges them to propagate the doctrine of 
their prophet, leads their reaſon, juſtice 
and humanity ſo much aſtray, that neither 
promiſe, vow, nor ſolemn oath, can bind 


do it commonly in the raſh and inconſ.. 
derate manner tollowing : May the Graves 
blk Aagel fiy your Soul: May you voni 
u} your Bowels, aud your Heart-Hrings burt 
iu ſunder: May the Birds of Heawn defile 


their conſcience, to omit an opportunity your Head, and your unwofhd Body damn 


of adding any thing to former acqui- 
ſitions. | 

By this means, chriſtians find it danger- 
ous to deal in Txrkey, and gaining no ſe- 
curity from ſacred oaths, nor olt- repeated 
promiſes, refuſe to credit ſuch as they ſuſ- 
pect, who theietore not regarding pub- 


lick buſineſs, leave the management of 


all their trade to crafty Jews, a people 
wily, and induſtrious in the art of cheat- 
ing handſomely, and who are numerouſly 


your Soul to Vengeance. 


| But more ridi. 
culous, and impiouſly void of reaſon, isa 
method to encourage by a conſtant prac- 
tice, curſing with a ſtrange and ſenleleſ; 
fury, things inanimate and void of under- 
ſtanding; if a man affronts 'em, Camel, 
Horſe, or any other beaſt of burthen checks 
their will, or any accidental ſtumble o'er 
a ſtone provokes their paſſion, they pro- 
ceed, without reflecting on the object of 
their rage, to vent theſe curſes, Aunab 


ſpread o'er every corner of the Turkiſh ſana Secteim Gaour, Annah ſana Tonnian 
empire; Conifantinsple, and its neigh- Sicheim, That is, Iraviſh'd your mother, 
bourhood, containing many thouſands of you Infidel, and I will raviſh her againas 


thoſe ſcatter'd people. 

Lying is a crime not often known 
in Tzrkey, nor does any man affirm for 
certain truth, what is not prov'd ſo, by 
his own experience; and ſpeaking gene- 
rally, when a 7zk has {troak*d his beard 
and laid his hand with gravity upon his 
breaſt, ſedately to aſſert ſome queſtioned 
point, you may ſecurely take his word, 
nor is he ever known to fallihe his- pro- 
mile. 

Of all the Tzrks immoral practices, 
the vice of ſwearing * toa ſtrange extra- 
vagance, is moſt in faſhion; and ſo oddly 
new, and different from ours, are their in- 
vented oaths and curſes, that it will not 
be a needleſs trouble, to inform the rea- 
der, what uncommon thoughts thoſe peo- 
ple exerciſe on ſuch occaſions. 

$ Thus for example, when they would 
expreſs their anger to a manor beaſt, they 


ſhe lies in her grave. 

Their common oaths are ſuch as theſe, 
By Mahomet*s Great Office : By the Throne 
of God: By the Roof of Heaven: By the 
Sea and Land: By the Sultan's Soul, and 
the hairy Scalp of my Mother. 

Gaming is ſo little prejudicial to the 
Turkiſh government, that tho? the natives 
much delight therein, as {hall be ſhown 
hereafter, it was never known among this 
people, that eſtates were ruin'd, and 
whole families impoveriſh'd by the curs'd 
effects of ſuch a vicious practice. 

* Ebriety, I have before inform'd my 
reader, is unlawtul by their prophet's pro- 
hihition of the uſe of wine, or other ſtrong 
intoxicating liquors, yet how far this weak 
and diſregarded Barrier ſtops their pro- 
greſs in ſo lov'd a vice, will be eaſily con- 


ceiv*d, when I aſſure him, that no Pong 
under 
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$& The bad Effects of a b Opinion. 
* Swearing practi d and encourig'd. 
common O ths in uſe »me ny the Twks, 
vailingVice among the Turks. | 


C Tt. Crime of Lying ſeldom known among the Turks. 
§ Scrange and unezampl'd Curſes us d in Turkey. II The 
+ Gaming, how far encourag'd. 


* Drunkenneſs 2 pre- 
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under heaven is addicted more to fre- 
nent drunkennels, than are the Turks in 
private meetings. 
Who edom, and adultery too much 
encourag'd by the chriſtian's practice, and 
alleviated commonly by the palliating 
cloak of prerended gallantry, are ſeldom 
ſound among the Turks; the puniſhments 
ſo great and obviouſly known, and 
difficulties of obtaining female correſ- 
pondence fo inſuperably i hazardous de- 
terr them from attempting ſuch illegal 
love, and the little value they hold 
their women at, the ſlavery that poor 
unhappy ſex are there ſubjeQed to, 
and the unbounded liberty their laws af. 
ford them in promiſcuous uſe of wives 
and concubines, excite no ſearch of ſuch 
unvalued pleaſure. - 
$ But now, O black and horrid ſhame! 
I muſt with all the deteſtation of a chri- 
{tian zeal deſcend to ſpeak a 2 
truth, relating to tlie ſtrange and curſe 
pollution of inverted nature, that ancient 
hellith crime, which ruined Sodom, and at 
preſent reigns among the Turks, with 
ſuch libidinous extravagance, that they 
will publickly avow their countenanced 
delight in' ſuch a beaſtly and inhuman 
practice, | 

They have their favourite Pogſhts, or 
Catamites, as common as their concubines 
and ride attended to the wars or diſtant 
governments, by rich and ſplendid num- 
bers of theſe young male proſtitutes. 

* 'Tis more than probable, that the 
raging fire of this impetuous luſt, began 
to flame from the original confinement of 
the Turkiſh Janizaries, denied, like Roman 
prieſts the liberty of marriage, who there- 
lore not ſupporting the unwelcome prohi- 
bition with expetied reſignation to the 
will of their commanders, broke out in 
looſe and wanton ſearches after unknown 
Pleaſures; and like water eheck'd in its 
incumber'd channel, ſoon doubled former 
force, and rapidly o*erflow'd the delug'd 


1 
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banks, whoſe lofty mounds had formerly 
confin'd them. 

+ Impuairy fur ſuch unnatural and en- 
croaching guilt, emboldens their preſum- 
tion to fo valt an height, that I remem- 
ber with the greateſt horror and amaze- 
ment, an unexampled impudence I was 
my ſelf a witnef3 of at Adrianople. 

|| Sir Robert Jutttan, ambaſſador from 
her majeſty queen Anne to the court of 
Conftantinofle, being juſt arrived iu the a- 
bovementioned city, where his predeceſ- 
for had ſome time expected him; is was 
my duty to congratulate his entrance on 
that dignity, which T did in company 
with many Britiſi gentlemen at that time 
there: The houſe in which Sir Robert 
lodg'd, was ſeated pleaſantly upon a noble 
river, which runs along the city, and an 
open Mick or airy ſummer houſe looked 
out upon the water. 

We were ſtanding here extreamly plea- 
ſed with the delichtful proſpect, when 
from the plain on the other fide, we ſaw 
a Turk of middle age and decent habit, 
lead a boy about fourteen directly to the 
bank which floped upon the river, where 
he thought himſelfſecurely ſhelter'd from 
the people of a Village not far diſtant. 

d Deſcended to a place convenient as 
he thought for the execution of his pur- 
poſe, he began to our ſurprize, and inex- 
preſſible confuſion, to prepare himſelf anda 
his conſenting catamite, for acting a de- 
fign ſo hateful to our fight, and ſuch a 
ſtranger to our cuſtoms, that we ſcarce 
believed our eyes, when they beheld this 
object: We hallow'd loudly to the luſtful 
wretch, who turned his head with ſeem- 
ing wonder to perceive us there, but {till 
perſiſted in his firſt attempt, till ſnatching 
up a fowling-piece, which lay by chance 
upon a table inthe ſummer houſe, I cock'd 
it, and preſented it againſt his body, as if 
I would have ſhot him dead immediately; 
at this he ſtarted, and adjuſting the diſor- 

N 20 u . 


\ Whoredom and Adultery but rarely pradlis'd. 
means whereby the Turks grew fond of Sodomy. 
of a Turk at Adrianople, 


+ 
$ An incredible proof of Turkiſh Inſolence. 
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1 A Story 


The Turks much inclined to Sodomy. 
e Vice encourag”) by It punit y. 


Toe preſent State of Echopia, Egypt, 


der of his looſned dreſs, retired precipi- 
ately, with a thouſand curſes on the houſe 
and company, for having baulked his im- 
pious intention. 


There is in Barbary upon the coaſts of 


Fez, and in the neighbourhood of that 
imperial city, a moſt ſtrange and dreadful 

roof of God's reſentment of this grow- 
ing guilt, in his ſurprizing judgment on 
a certain Moor, inflicted in the very mo- 
ment of the heaſtly action: Tis unbelie- 
ved, at leaſt ſuſpected, tho? arteſted in the 
works of ſeveral authors, but that com. 


Z 


mon fate of travelers aſſertions will n 
make me backward in maintaining truth; 
I know ; nor will the 8 readers 

ueſtion the authority of any man's relz 
tion, for his having travell'd into other 
Countries ; 4 poor, a weak, malicious 

roof of envy, and the mean effect gf 
DR want, or ſcarcity of honour: 
For Men by nature favourers of truth wil 
ſtill continue ſo, whatever place or cli 
mate they may chance to viſit ; For a 
Horace lays, 


Calum, non animum mutant, qui trans mare current. 


Men who o'er Seas to diſtant Countries rowl, 
Oft change their climate, but retain their Soul, 


« Upon a ſpacious wild unſhadow*d 
common in the way from Fez to Arbacan, 
a village not far diſtant, you perceive at 
near {ix furlongs from the common road, 
the figure of a Turk committing Sodomy 
upon the body of an Aſs, and coming 
nearer, led by wonder, or prevailing cu- 
rioſity, diſcover it to be an image form'd 
in very hard and ſolid ſtone, the hoofs, 
hide, hair, teeth, and colour of the aſs, 
as various and diſtinct as when alive: 
The turbant of the poor unhappy man 
ſeems half unty d and hanging negligently 
o'er his ſhoulders; even the eyebrows, 
noſe, mouth, lips, and eve ore of 
his face exactly form'd toſpeak him living, 
nay, the very rings upon his fingers, 
and the nails of either hand remain diſ- 
N obvious to the common view 
alike converted into ſtony ſubſtance, va- 
rying in its colours anſwerable to the dif- 
ferent parts ofthat amazing metamorphoſis 
it repreſents. 

It ſtands ſo ſtrong and deeply rooted in 
ſurrounding earth, that neither man nor 
aſs can poſſible be ſeparated, nor the whole 
conjuc̃tive monument of fin remov'd from 


its foundation ; which, they ſay, has very 
often been in vain attempted. 

Tradition teaches them, and they 
teach travellers, that in ſome old forgotten 
age, of which their ancient records make 
no mention, the miſerable wretch thus 
ſtrangely repreſented, frequently commit. 
ted Sodomy upon the open common, 
with aſſes, mares, and other beaſts, which 
graz'd promiſcuouſly upon the publick 
paſture; but that at laſt the weighty juſ⸗ 
ticeofAlmightyGodo'ertook his inſolence, 
and chang'd him into ſtone, whilſt buſy'd 
in his wickedneſs, that ſo he might remain 
to furure ages, an immortal monument 
of Heavenly vengeance. | 

+ Houſe-breaking, pocket-picking, and 
and the meaner practices of -larceny 


are altogether ſtrangers to the natives of 


this country; who ſo much abhor the 
perſon of a thief, that where a man. ac- 
cus'd of any robbery, eſcapes the hand 
of publick juſtice, he will notwithſtand- 
ing, fall a victim to the unreſiſted fury of 
the raging populace; for all the Turks are 
ſo entirely free from fear of loſing goods 

| or 
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* A noted Proof of God's obhogence of the Crime. 
cit. nal Account they give of the above named Acciden;. 
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hattels, by the breaking up their 
3 * the richeſt Ware-houſes, 
which their city boaſts of, oft lie whole 


nights anbarr'd, aud open in their loweſt 


windows, nor are theſe frequent oppor- 
mnicies of robbing any ways improv d to 
eithers diſadvantage. 

+ But if they over-reach each other in 
their dealings, they do not my think 
it lawtul, but a commendable diſcretion; 
and therefore tis a common cuſtom with 
the merchants of this country, when they 
hire a broker, book Roa, or other ſer- 
vant, to agree, that he ſhall claim no wa- 
ges; but, to make amends for that un- 
profitable diſadvantage, they give them 
free and uncontroul'd authority, to cheat 
them every way they can in managing 
their buſineſs; but with this proviſo, 
that they never mult exceed the privileg'd 
advantage of ten per Cent. all under that, 
which they can fairly gain by blinding 
their reſpective maſters in the ſettlin 
their accounts is properly their own, an 
by their maſters will, confirm'd to their 
poſſeſſion. ; 

The Britiſh merchants will be apt to 
cenſure theſe proceedings as ridiculous, 
and tending to 1ncourage knavery ; but he 
will ſoſten his opinion, when he thinks 
upon the reaſons, which they give for the 
permiſſion of rhis cuſtom. z 

The ſervant knowing he has aro 
to depend on, but the profits he mu 
gain by an induſtrious application to the 
art of cheating, puts himſelf upon a wily 
method ofo'er-reachingothersinthe goods 
he buys by order of Nis maſter; whom 
be ſtrives again to over-reach, by reckon- 
ing them to his accounts at full and current 
prizes: The maſter on the other hand well 
knowing, that unleſs he watches careſully 
his ſervant's managements, he will de- 
ecive him ten per cent. And probably go 
lar beyond thoſe tolerated limits, becomes 
obſervant of his own affairs, and keeps 


J Murder is fo dangerouſly common 
in this country, that there paſſes ſcarce a 
day, wherein ſome man or other is not 
kill'd: The Turks however, rarely but- 
cher one another, but the hated chriſtians 
fall in every corner wretched victims, to 
the blinded zeal of ſuch mad pilgrims 
as return from Mecco, or the lawleſs in- 
ſolence of unreſtrain'd Levant's, or thoſe 
who man their ſhips of war; the firſt of 
theſe, tranſported by the dictates of delu- 
ſive doctrine, aim at Heaven, by the 
death of every chriſtian they may chance 
to met, till they are kill'd themſelves by 
way of vengeance; and the laſt delight 
in murder, by the bloody conſequence of a 
licenrious education; ſo that you can 
hardly paſs the ſtreets of Tzrhey, but you 
muſt be witneſs of an hundred proofs of 
their inhuman practices. 

One day I went on board a Britiſh 
veſſel in the port of Conſtantinople, and 
returning to the ſhore with ſeveral Euro- 
bean gentlemen, all dreſs'd accordiag to 
the chriſtian faſhion; we received a 
thouſand barbarous affronts as we were 
landing from the boat, but being long in- 
ur'd to Turkiſh inſolence, we took no no- 
tice of their ſcurrilous expreſſions, but en - 
deavour'd to have paſs'd them by, with 
an uncommon exerciſe of patience and 
humility, till we perceived a certain tat- 
ter'd wretch, in habit of a pilgrim, leap- 
ing up and down, with elevated eyes, 
contracted forehead, and a viſage full of 
paſſion and deformity, he held a dagger 
in his hand, and skip'd about with ſuch 
conceated violence, as made me take his 
zealous tranſports, for an air of madneſs, 
ſo that thinking him ſome ſimple antick 
I laugh'd aloud at his extravagant di- 
verſion. 

He ſaw me laugh, and made directly 
towards me, with his brandiſh'd weapon, 
which a Greek interpreter, endeavourin 
to turn aſide, receiv*'d unhappily to br 

nile 


dis profits in his own poſſeſſion. 
* A very comical Bargain cuſtomarily made among them. „ The Reaſon why the Turks al'ow this 
Cuſtom, Murder common in the Turks Dominione. A Story of a P.:grim o er deavour d 
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hil: within his boſom : I began at this, to 
change my humour, and endeavour'd to 
prevent the proffer'd falutation of the pil- 
grim's dagger, ſtepping back, I drew my 
{word, and kept him at a diſtance, till 

retiring from his ; ne fury, which 

being now increas'd to double height by 

now and then a thruſt upon his wriſt, he 
grew quite deſperate, and finding that he 
cou'd not come within my ſword, ſtep'd 

back a foot or two to gather force, and 

threw the dagger ſwittly at my breaſt, 

with all the ſtrength that zeal and anger 

could ſupply his arm with. 

Providence prevented its deſi gn'd 
effect, and led me to avoid the dan- 
Ber of its point, by ſinking ſuddenly with 

nees upon the ground, but dreading the 
event of his continued villany, I made a 
ſtrong and lucky thurſt, which pierced 
his boſome through, and brought him 
ſtaggering to the ground, to reach the 
paradiſe J he hoped to gain, by ſuch a 
bloody method, and inhuman ſpecies of 
miſtaken merit. 

Not one pretended to detain us from 
eſcaping; but on the contrary, diſconti- 
nuedall their inſolences, to gather nume- 
rouſly round the body, and repeat a pray- 
er for his departing ſoul defiring Mabomes 
to ſee the.piety ot his intention, and re- 
ward his death with the aſſured poſſeſſion 
of expected glorv. | 

A ſtrange and horrid principle! alike 
deſtructivè to the Turks themſelves, and 
ſtrangers in their country, who ſeldom 
let the death of an aſſaulted friend go un- 
revenged, by which means all the tradin 
towns of Tzrkey, conſtantly afford ſucceſ- 
ſive ſcenes of murder and deſtruction 

The wonderful diſcovery of a, barbar- 
ous murder happening in the time of my 
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continuance in this country, claims a place 
in my remarks for two 
firſt, the oddneſs of the thing itfelf, dif- 
ringuiſhes the accident in a ſurpriſing 
manner; and ſecondly, the never-ſleep. 


ing juſtice of 9 God, e 
range conviction of 


conſpicuouſly in the 
ſo black a villainy. 


The Sackah, or the man who carry'd 


water for the uſe of our Embaſſador at 
Conflantinaple, us'd to fill his leathern vef. 
ſel at a very deep and ancient Well not 
far beyond the buildings of the city, 
where one morning, he with great ſur- 
prize beheld the lifeleſs body of a man 
without his head, lie weltring in a ſtream 
of blood, diſrob'd, and mangled in a thou- 


ſand places, to diſguiſe him from the 


knowledge of ſuch travellers as might oc- 
caſionally paſs that way: I ne virile marks 
of nature were entirely cut away, that ſo 
the proofs of Circumciſion, or omiſſion of 


that ceremony, might not ſpeak him 


Turk or Chriflian. 
Concern'd to view ſo fad a ſpectacle, 
the melancholy Sectab ſoon return d, and 


telling every man he ſaw the accident he 


mer with, endleſs crowds of curious peo- 
ple flock*d to ſee the headleſs trunk of 
this unknown, and miſerable object, for 
a week or two it made a mighty noiſe 


about the town, and great enquiries were 


tor ſome time made, 1n order to diſcover 
the author of this ſtrange barbarity. 

J But full three months were now 
expired, and no news came of any man 
ſo much as gueſs'd to be concern'd rhere- 
in, ſo by degrees it was forgot and filenc'd, 
till the hand of heaven thought fit to 
point out the undreading Villain, and de 
liver him to Juſtice, which, he thought 
himſelf too wiſe to be detected by. 


Raro untecedentem ſceleſtum 
Deſeruit pede fœna claudo. 


Rarely does Vengeance quit the Villains Chace, 
Tho? ſhe purſues his Crimes, with a flow, halting pace. 


There 


_ ' Per EO 
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gan odd iy of reaching Heaven 


undeniable Inſtance of God's Cate and Juſtice, 


Il A Stor of the wanderſul diſcoyery of a Murder. 7 


great reaſons; 


——Paleftine, and the whole Otto nan Empire. 


e 

. There was a publick ſhooting- match thor of the famous murder that had been o 
g with bows and arrows, appointed to be late, ſo much diſcours'd of, and telling 
5 held upon that very ſpot of ground, thoſe about him, that the name of him he 
8. wherein the Well was dug, near which kill'd, was Gzrat Oglani, a merchant of 


the body had before been found; unnum- 
ber'd multitudes were gather*d to behold 
the 5kiil of the competitors, and being 
heated by variety of exerciſe, drew wa- 
ter from the Well, and cooPd themſelves 
by drinking it. 


Aleppo, newly come from thence to ell 
ſome jewels he had bought a pennyworth 
of the eaſtern caravan; that he had been 
directed to his houſe, by letters from a 
friend, to lodge and board, while he con- 
tinued in the city, and that curſed avarice 


1 A crowd of men were gather'd round had tempted his deſires to kill him on a 
— the brink, and gave a ſudden ſhout as if certain evening, near that Well into which 
n jurpriz'd ar ſome undream't of novelty; he threw the head, and had fo cut and 
N from every corner of the field the people mangled all the body, that he knew 
1 ran to know the matter, and among the *rwou'd be impoſſible it ſhouꝰd be known, 
e reſt, + one Cara Maſul Alimet, a Scrive- or gueſs d at. | 
„ver of the city, preſs'd among the fore- & Confeſſion was enough to gain a ſen- 
8 moſt, to demand particulars. tence for the villain's death, who being 
0 He was no ſooner come, but looking broken on a wheel directly in the place 
f o'er the ſhoulders of a man or two, who the murder was committed in, acknow- 
n ſtood before him, he perceiv'd to his con- ledg'd it to be as near as he cou'd gueſs, 
bon and aſtoniſhment, that one who that very ſpot whereto the head had rolPd 
, had delign'd to draw up water in the and ſtop'd beneath his feet, when firſt he 
d bucker, had attracted to the brim of the own'd the monſtrous action. 
e MW furrounded Well, a dead man's head, all * Thus much ſhall ſerve to have ſpo- 
. pile and ghaſtly, hanging by the hair ken of the Tarkiſh morals, who are gene- 
f upon the iron of the bucket. rally more inclin'd to vice than virtue; 
r ' He had reaſon to appear amaz'd, and and tho? there are ſome men ſincerely pi- 
e had begun to tremble when the head fell ous found among them, yet are the great- 
e ſuddenly from off the pail, and tumbled eſt part of thoſe, who paſs for men of 
r ſwiftly o'er- a ſloping ground, till it ar- zealous and religious principles, but ſeem- 
rid directly underneath his feet, and ingly affected with the love of piety, and 
y there lay ſtill; its horrid face, and dread- rather honeſt by the fear of puniſhment 
n ul viſage turn'd quite upwards, ſeeming ſor acting wickedly, than by the pungent 
. to accuſe the filent guilt of his confounded dictates of a tender conſcience; directly 
, murderer. ; contrary to the virtuous man, whom Fo. 
0 T The trembling wretch, half dead race thus deſcribes in the 16th epiſtle of 
| with fear, confeſs'd he had been the au- his firſt book. 
t "Ws 
dd Tz nibil admittes in te, formidine fœnæ; 
Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amore. 
Never let fear of puniſhments incline, 
Thy backward will to act a good deſign ; 
He who is truely worthy — to ſin, 
Cauſe guilt muſt wait without, where virtue dwells within. 
: NO 21 X I led 
1 = The Nar 
t ine Murderer's Name and ity- l A moſt prodigious and amazing Accident. The Name 
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The preſent State of Ethiopia, Egypt, | 


I lead my reader now to view their culiar arts of management therein, will be 
trade, which with their various and pe- the only ſubject of the following chapter 


CH A 


Of their Trade, Foreign and Domeſtic k, 


HE numerous advantages of 
foreign trade, and vaſt improve- 
ments which thoſe nations make 
to whom the henefits of an ex- 

tended commerce open great and glorious 
bleſſings, are ſo entirely known and envi- 
ed by the Turkiſh court, ¶ that they re- 
flect with grief upon thoſe maxims of 
their policy, whoſe rigid dictates have 
confined their traffick to the meaner pro- 
fits of domeſtick correſpordence. 

They would willingly abate the rigour 
of their laws, to taſt the tweets of ſo de- 
{iredaliberty, but fear the breaking one de- 
cree will ſhock another; for *twould be full 
as _—_— to a 7arkiſh Sultan to permit 
a traffick foreign and domeſtick, and 
thereby let his people grow more rich 
and wiſe, d as ſhould ſome heedleſs ſailor 
in tempeſtuous weather ſtrike a window 
through the ſides of a deep loaden'd veſ 
ſel to admit the light. and thereby let in 
dangerous waves to fink the ſhip in a 
raging ocean; but however their e- 
ſteem {or trade, and inclinations to encou- 
rage it, as far as may conſiſt with the ſe- 
curity of the Sultan and his power, may 
be diſcover'd by the efforts uſed to draw 
as many. merchants to the harbours of 
their empire, as may ſettle a continued 
commerce with the [zrks, from the re- 
ſpect ive notions which they all belong to. 

Confrautinople is to this end named, the 
harbour of the univerſe, throne of ſplen- 
dor, and the ſeat of riches : || But the 
common title, which both Turks and Chri- 
ſtiaxs give that city, is the Ottoman Port, 
and by that name alone we generally 
preſs it. 


— 
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Since then their want of skill in mari. 
time affairs, and the diſcountenance of 
the ſupreme and arbitrary power, for. 
bid their ſending ſhips abroad, let y 
proceed to ſee what foreign nations con. 
deſcend to fell the manufactures of their 
country in a Turkiſh market. 

* And firſt, the trade we manage with 
theſe people is ſo great and advantagiow 
that the right worſhipful the Tarkey com. 
pany employ a worthy [and a numetous 
factory at Conſtantinople, conſiſting com. 
monly of five or fix and twenty mer- 
chants, with their ſervants and depend. 
dants, for whoſe protection and encou. 
ragemenr, the Kings and Queens of Ex. 
land, * ſince the reign of Queen Eliza. 
beth, have ſtill maintain'd ſome wiſe Am. 
baſſador at the Turkiſh court, whole ptu- 
dent managments, have all along preſet. 
ved a ſure eſtabliſhment of profitable 
commerce, and defended both their per- 
ſons, character, and factory, from thoſe 
affrontive inſolences, and audacious impo- 
ſitions, which the haughty carriage 0 
the Sultan's miniſters, have often offered 
with ſucceſs to other nations. 

$6 Another Byitifþ factory is ſettled at 
eAleppo, under the direction of a conſul 
of our nation, but that ſtanding far from 
any port but Scanderoon or Alexandria, 
little town which borders on Cilicia, and 
lies in 39 degrees of northern latitude 
that is the harbour whence the goods are 
carried to and from eAleppo, by the mei- 
chant ſhips of our and other nations. 

*,* Smyrna, has its factory and con- 


ſul, and in ſome meaſure rivals both the 
8 other 


——— 


—— 


1 Turks nut ignorant of the Advantages of Trade, ö : 
| The + The Britiſh Factory at Conſtantinople. # 


$5 The Factory at Aleppo. A other at Smyrna. 


glorious Titles ot their Metropolis. 
Antiquity of the Turkey Cowp:ny, 


$ Why not encourag'd by their G 


ter 
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other in the richneſs of its traffick ; many 
other places ſubject to the Turk have their 
culiar conſuls, but are inconſiderable in 
reſpect of the aforenamed cities, and de- 
pendant on the plenipotentiary authority 
of the ambaſſador reſiding at the port. 
The goods exported to theſe weal- 
thy factors, on the ſhips belonging to the 
Turkey company, are chiefly cloth, lead, 
tin, pewter, linnen, coral, and the fineſt 
iron, all which merchandizes are eſteem- 
ed at profitable rates, and turn to good 


account if rightly manag'd. 


*, Britiſh veſſels often fail to Lisbon, 
where they take in cargo's of Brazil, 
ſtrong cheſted Sugars, which they carry 
on to Smyrna, Scanderoon, Conſi antinople, 
and diſpoſe of to a profit ſometimes reach- 
ing Cent per Cent. and always near it. 
FGun- powder yields conſiderable gain, 
and ever finds a ſpeedy vent, theTarks not 
skilbd in making it ſo well, and eagarly 
ingroſſing any quantity the chriſtians will 
afford them. 

* Fire- arms of all ſorts, will be ſure to 
meet a ready purchaſe, and the mui- 
2 of a ſtrong, true Britiſh bore, are 
0 eſteem'd in every part of Turkey, that 
they ſtick at nothing reaſonable 1a the 
price, provided they are ſuffer'd to ap- 
prove their value by a ſhot or two's ex- 
perience, 

* Pitch, Tarr, and Rozin, are export- 
ed thither in conſiderable quantities ; for 
tho* the conqueſts of the Tarks, and na- 
tions tributary to their government, afford 
far more than they can poſſibly conſume, 
they notwithſtanding, value that which 
comes from Britain, and will barter for it 
with a double weight of what they have 
among them, which is often brought 
again to ſeveral parts ot Exgland, and there 
diſpod of at full the price the firſt had 
colt 'em. 

All ſorts of clocks and watches made 
in Britain are in Turkey vendible commo- 
dities, with many other valuable merchan- 


2 


dizes frequently exported into the Grand 
Seignior's country, and affording very 
large and eaſy profit. | 

The Britiſh merchants in return for 
theſe, import vaſt quantities of Grograms, 
Camblets, Tiſſues, Velvets, and Raw Silk 
in great abundance; fine Rhubarb, Opium, 
Aloes, Balm of Gilead, Caſſia, Coffee, 
and a thouſand other Drugs of noted ef- 
ficacy in medicinal operations. 

Fine Cochineal, Gum-maſtick, Ter- 
ra Sigillata, Indico and Cotton; rich Sher- 
bets, Cavear, and Carpets of a noble 
ſize, and wrought beyond compariſon ; 
Embroider'd Muſlins, Silks, and Hand- 
kerchiefs, or curious Workmanſhip in 
Gold on Leather, with a number more of 
fuch like manufactures, profitable pleaſant 
to induſtrious traders, are imported with 
ſuch unknown gain, from ſeveral harbours 
of the Sultan's empire, 

|| Another ſort of merchandize imported 
thence, is Leather of all ſorts, prepar'd 
and unprepar'd, befides which the coun- 
try yields great quantities of Seals-Skins, 


Goats Skins, and the wild Aſs's Hide, 
whereof they make the beſt Shagreen in, 


uſe amongſt us. 
Piſtaches almonds, dates, dried 


uin“ 


ces, marmalade, and fruits of all forts, 


are by foreign merchants, bought at very 
low and reaſonable prices, whence trani- 
ported to the ſeveral ports of chriſtian 
countries, they are, ſold to great advan- 
tage. 

5 Next to the Britiſh factory, the Hol. 
landers maintain the greateſt trade with 
Turkey, dealing for the ſame commodities 
by ſeadiag {hips much larger and at half 


the charges, they (for the moſt part); 


make the beſt returns and ſpeedieſt 
voyages. 
ddd The French as well as thoſe laſt 


named, maintain Ambaſſadors at Confax- : 


tc 


tinople ; but with this difference, that the 


firſt deſign thereby no other intereſt than 
their 


thy her, 
Rozan. 
7 en, how made, and whence imported. 


$5 Gunpowder a profitable Commodity. 


{ The Gonds of Britiſh Manufactute, commonly exported into Turkey. 


+ Clocks and Watches much eſteem'd of, 5 Goods imported by the Turkey Merchants. 
++ The Hollanders Conveniences, in trau ng with the Turks, 


* Sugyr how carry'd 


*.* Fire-arms how yalued. Pitch, Tar, and 


| Shag- 


$35 The ungenerous Policy of France, in reſpe& to Turkey. 
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"The preſent State 


of Athopia, Egypt, 


their factories proſprriy, whereas the laſt 
have other ends directly contrary, and 
ty preſerving a perpetual amity between 


their Monarch and the Sultan, endeavour 


ſtill at every favourable ovportunity, to 
ſtir that people up to war againſt ſuch 
na ions as are enemies to Fance; by ſuch 
unchriſtian practices imagining to gain 
ſome ſure advantage, by the great diver- 
ſion which the Turk muſt make, invading 
chriſtendom. | 

I have before inform'd my reader, 
that the Jews are brokers to the Turxiſb 
merchants, and indeed on them lies all 


the management of publick traffick ; peo- 


ple fram'd by nature with a conſcience 


and capacity, alike endued to cheat the 


Univerſe ; they grow by theſe means ſoon 
extremely great and wealthy, bur the 
Turkiſh miniſters have learnd a leſſon, 
how to ſqueeze a grape when ripe and 


juicy, to the beſt advantage. 


The utmoſt of their foreign trade is 
now expreſs'd, I next proceed to ſpeak 


of their domeſtic traffick, which is partly 


carried on by cbaſting veſſels ſailing cau- 


tiouſſy at little diſtance from the ſhore, 


and partly by the Caravans or land conve- 


niences, which are conſtantly in motion, 


and export the manufactures of one part 
of their dominions to another. 

"Their navigation, as I have before de- 
clar'd, is mean and far inferior to the 


chriſtian's skill, and therefore they are 


backward in the hazarding commodities 


by ſea, unleſs in trade with Illands, or a 


country they may reach with eaſe and 
ſafety ; thus they ſend their ſhips to load 
with goods, from Cyprus, Candy, Rhodes, 
and all the Iſlands of the Archipelago, and 


ſometimes venture with confiderable fleets 


to Alexandria, Scanderoon, and Certain 
other parts of Barbary and Egypt. 

* The Euxine, or 'Black-Sea, has a 
peculiar fleet of ſhips appropriated to 
the trade the Tyrks maintain, with all its 


| harbours, whence they deal for little elſe 
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but timber, and ſupplies of ſlaves to ſerve 
their uſes, which are ſold them annually 
by the falvage Tartars, who in their de. 
ſtructive ravages, and deep incurſions 
into both Poland, Ruſſia, Muſcovy and 
other bordering chriſtian territories, ſpare 
nor ſex nor age, nor quality, but carry all 
in equal fetters, to the ſhame and torment 
of perpetual ſlavery. 

+ The Caravans of Turkey, are miſtaken 
generally by the vulgar notions entertain- 
ed among our common people, who mi. 
led by their affinity of name with cer. 
tain carriages in uſeamong us, think them 
large unweildy waggons, which contain 
a multitude of paſſengers; whereas the 
true and genuine meaning of the ri 


etymology is Haraa-vaban, that is to ſay, 


a mixed conveniency, and ſuch are all the 
Caravans of Turkey, conſiſting of unequal 
numbers of aſſembled merchants travel- 
lers, and pilgrims, from fifty to an hun- 
dred, thouſand, and ſo on to ſumetimes 
fifty, ſixty, ſeventy, or an hundred thou- 
ſand ſouls. 

|| Over theſc promiſcuous multitudes 
preſides a certain officer, diſtinguiſh'd by 
the name of Caravan-Baſhaw, or captain 
of the Caravan; he conſtirutes' inferior 
officers, puniſhes diſorders, regulates a- 
buſes, and preſerving fix*d tranquillity 
and peace throughout their. journey, 
guards 'em with a number of ſelected 
ſoldiers, from the ſcatter'd parties of ef. 
rabian horſemen, who are all profeſ9d 
Free-booters, and will oft attack a num- 
ber ten times larger than their own, and 
carry off the merchandize and Camels 
in the rear in ſpite of all the oppoſition can 
be made againſt them 

*, Travellers agree with this command- 
ing officer. for ſuch a ſum of ready money, 


to be ſerv'd with carriage and proviſion 


(if they pleaſe for any journey ; and by 
means of theſe continual motions of the 
Caravans from every corner, they are 
4p , CO ntly 
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The Jews the only Brokers for the Turkiſh Merchants. 
The T:ade of Turkey, with the Euxine or Black Sez. 
Onder they obſerve in all their Caravans. 


$ Domeſtic Trade, bow carry'd on. 
+ What a Turkiſh Caravan is. 11 The 


„ The Method Trcayellers muſt take in Turkey. 


5 broid'ring on leather, witha party colour'd both damask d and perfum'd it to ſo high 
Y lilk, or golden wire, they have reach'd pitch that it retain'd the ſcent for ſome 
n ſo great a pitch of excellence, that nor the years after. 
r nicelt needles of our moſt induſtrious 4 a 
- Wl houſewives can by any means compare , This is done by heating to a mode. 
y with their perſection. rate degree, the metal you wou'd damask; 
, Again, in Clock- work, or the curi- and inſtead of cooling it as uſual, by the 
d ous arts of of cutting or engraving metals, dipping it in water, twiſting round it a 
. ber ere poorly Skilbd, that they un- rough canvas towel, purpoſely permitted 
d derltand not good from worthleſs work, for an hour or two, to lie and oak in milk 
. bur will alike encourage every ignorant and fountain water, wherein has been 
4 and idle vagabond, and the accompliſh'd difſoly'd a certain quantity of Vitriol, Sal- 
5 maſter of the niceſt operation. Armoniac, and ſome other ſuch like com- 
n | The Tzrks have reach'd peculiar ex- Poſitions. | 
cellence .in damasking their ſcymetars, © | Bows and Arrows they have learn'd 
[- whereby they do not only ſtrengthen, but the art to make with wonderſul dexterity, 
7 adorn the metal with a fine and ſtreaky and can in ſteel or wood, not only ſhape 
n Ipſtance, yield a delicious ſcent, and them to an exquiſite perfection, but 
y voriterovs perfume, ſurprizingly agree- contrive them even for uſe, far better 
ie able to ſuch as draw their weapons un- and- more laſting than the celebrated 
e "wares and ſuddenly. archers of Indizn countries can pretend to 
y Cres a notion commonly receiv'd, equal. 
| ut falſeand groundleſs, as is well obſerv'd NY 22. Y Carpenters, 
he 
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conſtantly ſupplied with all the richeſt 
products of their diſtant manufaQures, 
and the fineſt Jewels Porcelane, and the 
reſt of the commodities, abounding in the 
molt remote diviſions Eaſt- India. Peiſia, 
China, eAromatic confines of Arabia Felix. 
J was long before the Turks had 
learn'd the begefit of making foreign 
goods pay cuſtom of admiſſion, but when 
once they taſted the advantage it might 
bring them, they proceeded to exact ſuch 
vaſt, unreaſonable ſums, that chriſtian 
traders find themſelves oblig'd to raiſe the 
former prices of their goods, the better 
to enable them to bear the impoſition. 

As for the skill this people boaſt in 
their mechanick profeſſions, it is diffe- 
rently great or ſmall, according to the 
inclinations of the natives in general, or 
particular genius of the tradeſmen of that 
country. Some handicrafts fall vaſtly ſhort 
of ours in Britain; others far excel the 
tam'd artificers of even the moſt refin*d 
and celebrated parts of Chriſtendom. 

* Thus in the ART of ſowing, or em- 


by Moufterr Tevernier, in the two hundred 
and thirtieth page of his Perfian Travels; 
12, That all ſuch ſcymetars are brought 
from Damas, or Damaſcus, and can no 
where elſe be made, when it is certain 
and notorious truth, that they are done 
as well in many other parts of the Grand 
Seignior's empire. 

But as *tis difficult almoſt beyond ſur- 
mounting, to avoid aſſerting ſome erone- 
ous probability, while we zealouſly en- 
deavour toreform the falſe opinions af the 
men we ſpeak to, fo the author lately 
mention*d, to correct one error hath pro- 
duc'd another, for to undcceive ſuch peo- 
ple as imagin'd ſteel was only damask d at 
Damaſcus, 4+ he informs his reader that 
Golconda does alone afford a metal capable 
of that impreſſion; when it is not only 
practis'd in the cities of Aleppo, Smyrna, 
Cairo, Conflantinople, and an hundred parts 


of Turkey; but in many provinces of chriſ- 


tian countries; I my ſelf once bought 
a ſword at Hamburgb of a Cutler, who 
for ten pence more than his dmanded price, 


5 The Tu ks exact great Cuſtom for imported Goods. 


$ Mechanic ki divided into two extremes? 


5 de Turks excellent at Embroidery. 
5 Tony Art of damasking their Scymetars. 
nde. manner of damackin, 


$5 Extremely ignorant in Clock-work and Engraving. | The 
+ Ac Error in the Aſſertion ot Mounſieur Tavernier. 


J The Turks exquifi'e at making Bows and Arrows. 
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Carpenters, Joyners, Maſons, Smiths, ſculpture, which they had the undeſery'q' 


and other Artiſans of Turkey, tho they 
are extremely skill'd in their reſpective 
trades, according to the cuſtoms of the 


nations they inhabit. cannot boaſt that 4 


admirable genius which at preſent ſhines 
in the conſpicuous improvements of our 
European Arts, but labour hardly under 
the oppreſſive weights of ignorance 
and tyranny. | 

I Painting, is in Turkey little under- 
ſtood, becauſe they look on repreſenting 
any human image, or a Being bleſt with 
life, as groſs idolatry, and a black abomi- 
nation in the ſight of God , On which ac- 
count they have maliciouſly defac'd un- 
number'd pieces of antiquity, by beating 


off the heads, or picking out the eyes of 


every painted figure, or accompliſh'd 
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good fortune to become the maſter 
in their ſucceſhve conqueſts. 

However, ſome there are, who pain: 
1 Miniature, and repreſent in fine and 
laſting water colours, great variety of 
fruits and flowers, and ſometimes land. 
Skips, but *ris rarely known, that any can 
attain a tolerable skill in the expreſſive 
doctrine of a true proportion. 

And yet they ſeem ambitious in the 
ſearch of new improvements, and wou'd 
gladly reach the white they aim'd at 
while puſh'd forward to a vigorous deſire 
of an encreaſe of knowledge, by the plac- 
ing as ſublime a value on the excellence 
of art, as is expreſs'd by the Gree He- 
parchus, in the following verſes, 


S of, 


Life boaſts no bleſſing more refin'd than Art, 
Nor can kind Heav'n to Man a loftier Bliſs impart : 
For when the unexpected Turns of Fate, 3 
Has ſhook to Ruin our ſecureſt ſtate; 
When dubious War ſhall all things elſe deſtroy, 
That ſtands unſhock'd and fate, a ſure and laſting Joy. 


+ But what ſhall men preſume to ſay, 
when the almighty juſtice of an over-rul- 
ing providence, permits a poor and mi- 


' ſerable people, to continue groaning un- 


der the reſiſtlefs torments of a ſervile 
bondage, to the arbitrary ſway of an un- 
bounded monarchy, whoſe barbarous po. 
licy permits no light ef learning, to diſ- 
perſe the gloom of an encouraged igno- 
rance. 

Before I end the chapter Iam now up- 
on, I will propoſe a uſeful and eaſy way 
of gain, to any who had rather hazard 
and fatigue their perſons by embracing 
ſuch a proſpect as will give them more 


than hopes of great advantages, than (it 


contentedly in. idle ſhame and poverty at 
home, indulging che deficiences of blin- 
ded reaſon, by a long neglect of active 
induſtry. 


Landon contains an unknown num- 
ber of ingenious brewers, who for want 
of ſtock to carry on a creditable trade, 
are forced to live in mean conditions, 
{ervants to the more wealthy and thriv- 
ing brothers of the ſame profeſſion : But 
lec ſuch as theſe conſider well their 
preſent circumſtances, and learn by what 
I now proceed to treat of, how they may 
improve them. | 

Brandy, wine, and all ſtrong liquors 
known in Turkey, are unlawful to their 
uſe, by the aforeſaid prohibition of their 
prophet Mahomet, yet are theſe people ſo 
inclined to drinking, that for want of 0- 
ther pleaſing beverages they will often 
venture publick ſcandal, and ſevereſt pu- 
niſhments, to ſatisfie the call of their in- 
ſatiate appetites, by drinking oy - 
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ſuch predigious quantities, that I ſorbear 
to mention what my eyes have often 
wicneſſed, left it ſhonld with difficulty 
gain belief. f 

” Now this exceſſive love of wine, pro- 
ceeds from nothing elſe but their com- 
plain'd of ignorance, in brewing other 
liquors, for I frequently obſerv'd that 
when an Exgliſb ſhip had brought ſome 


bottles of our country beer or ale to {wrkey- 


and preſented them to ſuch as alterwards 


at full the price it bears in London; not 
would the Jr, think more too 
much, or if they ſhould, the very factory 
itſelf, excluding all the other chriſtians 
there reſiding, would enrich him ſpeed- 
ily, provided he took care to manage well 
the brewing of his liquors. * 
It any timerous man objects the in- 
convenience of ſo long a voyage, his be- 
iag altogether unacquainted with the 
country and its language, and his want of 


would compliment the noted Tur Q of friends to help on his deſign, thoſe diffi- 


their accquintance with a ſhare in drink- 
ing thera, they conſtantly expreſſed a 
woaderiul eſteem, and. cager inclination 
to obtain a quantity, aſſuring us repeated- 
ly, that could they make ſuch drink 
themſelves, they ſhould never be tempted 
to commit a fin, by breaking thro? their 
prophet's order to forbear the uſe of wine 
and brandy. | 

Nothing can be poſſibly more eaſily ac- 
compliſh'd than the univerſal with of the 
Turks and Grecians upon this occaſion, 
would ſome Exgliſh brewer skill'd in his 
profeſſion, make a voyage into Turkey, 
purpoſely to uſe his beſt endeavours for 
the introducing common uſe of beer or 
ale inſtead of water. 

For firſt, I have ſufficiently explained 
my reaſons to believe the natives of that 
country would with pleaſure drink it, and 
the price by no means could retard the 
practice, for ſo cheap 1s ||malt throughout 
their empire, that they feed their pooreſt 
horſes with the beſt of barley, and with 
lo much eaſe might he expect to thrive 
herein, that tho he fold the liquor he 
ſhould brew, at not ſo great a price as a 
quart a penny, he muſt ſoon grow rich 
by more than cent. fer cent. clear profit in 
his dealings. 
hut ſo far beyond this loweſt computa- 
ton, may he reckon his advantage, that 
| can experimentally aſſure him, he might 
lell it (and be never thought too dear) 


— 


culties ſoon will ſoon vaniſh when I tell 
him, he may bargain for his paſſage * on 
an Exgliſb ſhip, and be ſupplied with all 
proviſions to ( o2/tantinople. for conſider- 
ably leſs than twenty pounds, that he will 
land within a few ſtones throws of the 
Ambaſſador's houſe, to hom the captain 
muſt of courſe preſent him, if deſigned 
to ſettle there, that he is bound to grant 
him his protection and encouragement, 
that he may have a Drudgerman, or an 
Interpreter to wait upon him for a 
little charge, and ſtill coverſing with his 
countrymen, maintain a trade almoſt as 
free and uncontroul'd as if in Exglaud. 

I beg the reader's pardon now, and 
ſhould before have beg*d his patience, for 
this long digreſſion, but have faid thus 
much to tempt the inclinations of ſome 
more ſprightly men than ordinary, to at- 
tempt a project that can no ways hurt 
them, but can boaſt of more than ſingle 
probability to advance their fortunes. If 
it does the good for which it was intend- 
ed, I am fully ſatisfied, if none believe it 
worth their while to put in practice] ſhall 
ſtill remain alike contented. 

I have ſaid as much of both their fore- 
ign and domeſtick trade, as either ſubje& 
will afford, and if you think it not pro- 
portionable to that mighty bulk, and far 
extended power of their arbitrary govern- 
ment, conſider them as people altogether 


ſtrangers 


| 8 The Turks extteamly fond of Engliſh Beer. 
£1008 anſwer'd. 
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if Ethopia, Egypt, 


ſtrangers to the peaceſul practices of cor- 
reſpondent juſtice, a nation built on ruin 
and the ſword, and in its rude original 


entirely void of honeſty and commerſe. trees of profit, by whoſe celebrated ſap, 


tive ſplendour, than our chri ſt ian artsof 
trade and navigation, which arethe ſtrong 
and ſtately trunks of our more thrivins 


Tf then this great unweildy body has of and vegetative juice, thoſe ſpreading 
late deſcended to the thoughts of traffick limbs are till ſupplied, and richly nous 


you muſt look upon it only as a branch of riſhed with a never- failing and conſumate 


their prodigious oak, and conſequently 
* flouriſhing in far leſs bright and emula- 


plenty. 
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§ Why the Turks are more deficient in the poi nt of Trade than we. 
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CHAP XI. 
Of the Turkiſh Habits. 


A Overnments ſo abſolute and ty- 
rannical as that of Turkey, give 
us little reaſon. by the notions 


—- we conceive of their unpoliſh'd 
conſtitution, to expect examples of a com- 
mon decency, much leſs exact oeconomy, 
from the untaught and ruſtical deport- 
ment of their rough inhabitants. 

9 Yet to my great ſurprize, I found the 
Turks in many things, I ſpeak it with con- 
cern, more prudent, or at leaſt more or- 
derly, than any part of Chriſtendom, par- 
ticularly ſo in that accompliſhed regula- 
tity obſerved among them in reſpect to 
dreſs; you may wich eaſe diſtinguiſh 
there the miſtreſs from her waiting-maid- 
and know the quality of any man you 
meet by the particular ornaments of his 
reſtrain'd appearance; there, no tootman 
huff along ridiculouſly vain, as if they 
wore their maſter's honour in the lining 
of his livery: . Thoſe look great oy 
the Turi, who really are fo, and a mode 
carriage, and and ſincere humility adorn 
the perſons of the common people. 

q Dreſſes are as marks, whereby to 
know the men you meet, tho? ſtrangers to 
your view, and pay the nice punctilio's 
of reſpect, which are requir'd from every 


quality to thoſe above em and thoſe be. 
low them ; but the head, as commonly 
elteem'd the nobleſt part, is always choſe 
to bear the marks of an injoin*ddiftinQion, 
nor it is poſſible to ſpeak in any reaſon- 
able compaſs, of the ſtrange varieties 
among their faſhions, every rank of men, 
or different order, being more or leſs dif- 
tinguiſh'd from the other, by ſome anſ- 
werable turn of habit and appearance; I 
proceed to treat diſtinctly of as many as 
prove diverting to the reader, or deſery- 
ing of his notice. 

+ The ancient cuſtom of the eaſtern 
nations, who delighted much in long 
and open habits, is to this day prevalent 
among the Txrks; nor do they ever change 
the faſbion of their dreſs, eſteeming little 
ſuch as are miſled to frequent alterations 
of the cloaths they were, and hating with 
a fix d and rancour enmity, the modiſh 
ſhape of chriſtian habits, aſſerting that by 
openly expoſing legs and _— and 
wearing coats ſo ſhort and cloſe, we do 
not only act immodeſtly, but by the fol- 
lies of a fond, fantaſtic, and affected levity, 
(for which they wilſully miſtake our Con- 


ges and genteel deportment) entirely rob 


ourſelves 


— 
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ourſelves of that grave majeſty, which 
hou'd diſtinguſh men from other crea- 


tures 


They ſhave their heads as ſoon as 


circumciſ'd, and ſtill continue to renew 
that practice through their riper years, 
permitting only one ſmall lock to grow 
upon their crowns to an uncommon 
length, which being daily combed and 
ſcented by the barber's art, is twiſted 
with a wonderſul neatneſs and dexterity, 
then faſt'ned in a knot and ſuffered to re- 
main unloos'd beneath their turbants. 

C Ridiculous and groundleſs is the 
common notion, that the Turks expect 
to be receiv'd by Mahomet from earth to 
paradiſe, their prophet holding them by 
the above-· named lock of hair (thence cal- 
led Mabomet an. 

They rather wear it as a voluntary 
mark of their profeſſion of his faith, as 
many chriſtians, now inhabiting the mi- 
ſerable countries of Bulgaria, Georgia, 
Servia, and Sclavonia, invent an art, to 
ſtain by a cecrtaia juice, the tender ſore- 
heads of their new born children with the 
forms of croſſ.s, and when afterwards, 
grown up and ſubject to the arrogance of 
Turkiſh :eighbours, they mult keep their 
faith in ſpite of perſecution, or expoſe 
their perſons to the ſcorn of chriſtians, 
and be ſhunn'd for ever in their baſe a- 
poſtacy. 

Their ſhirts are formed alike, for 
men and women, open in rhe ſleeves, 
which fome men wear near half yard 
broad; they make them of a ſort of cali- 
co, crape, or muſlin, without either neck 
or writt-band ; never ſuffering any linnen 


to appear when they are dreſs'd; a pair 


vt drawers tie upon the ſhirt, of the ſame 
tuff, and reaching looſely to their very 
ancles; over theſe they draw their brit- 
ches, called Shackſheers in the Turkiſh 
language, made of ſcarlet, or a violet co- 
lour'd cloth; and reaching like the for- 
mer to the inſtep, where being gather'd at 
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the bottom commonly three quarters 
round, they ſtrongly ſow them to a ſort of 
leathern houſe-ſhoes, ſoft and yellow, and 
contriv*d- exactly to the ſhape of every 
foot ; theſe they call meſts, which ſerve 
within doors, while they fit or walk on 
their embroider'd carpet, for they leave 
at entrance. into any houſe their walkin 

ſlippers or Papooches, made with ſmoot 

and yellow, upper-leathers, and the ſole 
extreamely thin, but ſo well beaten that 
it will reſiſt the dirt or water in the ſtreets 
to admiration, they are made without the 
fmalleſt heel, inſtead of which they uſe a 
piece of iron fram'd exactly like a horſe- 
ſhoe; they are ſhaped like women's ſlip- 
pers with a ſharp and piked toe, and 
come not half way up the inſtep, ſo that 
by the ſmoothneſs of the outſide of the 
inner, and the inſide of the outer ſhoes, I 
often kick'd them off as I was walking 
in the ſtreets, nor can a ſtranger keep *em 
on his ſeet till uſe has made them eaſy to 
his motion. 

* Another inconvenience which at- 
tends the wearing thoſe aboye-named 
ſlippers, is the cuſtom they have got of 
leaving them without, like women's clogs, 
at every door I chance to enter, ſo that of- 
ten, when I have been preſent at their 
ſtately viſits, feaſts, or publick ceremonies 
coming out amidſt a crowd of people, I 
have ſometimes. found my ſlippers chan- 
ged, and others ſoiled and not worth the 
wearing, left me in their room, nay very 
often have been forc*d to walk through 
all the dirt, with nothing on my feet but 
meſts, which letting in the wet, were 
worſe than if I had gone home barefoot. 
ed; coaches are not — in Turkiſh cities 
as eſteem'd an idle proof of an effemi- 
nate indulgence. 

They ride on horſeback with a great 
delight, and wear a ſort of boots + unable 
long to keev out water, they are ſhaped 
at bottom like the ſhoes above deſcribed, 
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30 made, but weakly, of the ſame ſmooth 


leather, reaching to their knees, and large 
enough to hold with eaſe, the numerous 


gathers of their ſpacious britches. 
A double made of thin ſtrip'd filk, 


or ſtuff, convenient for a ſummer wear, 


is form'd without the ſhorteſt fleeves; and 


* 


reaching to the hip, is folded, one ſide 


oer another, and faſtned on the left with 
loop and button. 

Over this they wear a. Delamann, or 
long looſe robes of callico or muflin in the 
heat of ſummer, in the winter made of 
ſilks or ſtuffs, embroider'd richly, or not 
at all, according to the quality of thoſe, 
who wear em. Theſe reach, like ladies 
night-gowns to the ground, of ſpacious 
breadth at bottom; the ſleeves are cloſe 
and button at the wriſt, where they turn 
back with facings of the ſame; they but- 
ton alſo at the neck, whence one fide 
floping o'er the other, they are faſtned 
in the ſame place and manner with the 


under waſtecoat juſt now treated of. 


They bind theſe Delomanns with ſilk 


or muſlin girdles, of a length ſufficient to 


allow three rounds about the body; after 
which, they tie an artificial double knot 
before, and twiſt each over- plus within 
the girdle to the right and left; the ends 
ol theſe long ſcarfs embroider'd purpoſely, 
or richly flower'd with gold and ſilver, 
finely intermix'd with Perſtaz Silks of va- 
rious colours. 

At home in ſummer they have no- 
thing on beſides, ſtill turning up the cor- 
ners of their Delamaau within their gir- 
dles; but in winter, moſt men in their 
hovſes, wear a fort of looſe, and open 
gown, which reaches totheir knees; ſome 
lin'd with filk, and ſome with furrs, ſome 
having open ſleeves, and ſome not any; 


all according to the different inclinations 
of the men who wear 'em. 


+ When they go abroad, they let down 
conſtantly the corners of the Dolamann, 


and put on blue, or ſcarlet, ſometimes 


green, long robes which. train upon the 
ground, lin*d thro? with ermin, {quirrelz 
urr, good fox-skins, rats, or ſables, ſme 
of which are very coſtly, and can ſcarce 
be bought for fifteen hundred Dollars, 

* Some delight in wearing light and 
unlin'd ſilken robes, not much unlike 
the dreſs wherein we often ſee the an. 
cient Hero's painted looſely o'er their 
armour, they are faſtned with a filyer, 
gold, or diamond claſp above the breaſt, 
thence falling with admirable grace, and 
ſpreading with an hundred airy folds, 
wide, broad, and ſtately, from their manly 
ſhoulders, | | 

Gloves they wear not, nor appear 
with ſcymetars but when they travel; all 
the arms they bear about *em, is the ſhort 
Hanjarr or Dagger which I mention'd in 
the chapter oſtheir military government, 
which being thruſt within their ſaſh, on 


the leſt ſide thereof, does often ſhine with 


precious ſtones, and other rich and ſplen- 
did marks of the authority and grandeur 
of the man who wears it. 

Their heads, as I have ſaid before, 
diſtinguiſhing their quality, are differently 
dreſs'd by Arent degrees of people; 
yet they all affect the wearing turbants, 
ſome of muſlin, ſome of ſilk, and ſome 
of callico ; the various colours, forms, and 
magnitudes whereof, contain the marks 
of ſplendor or ſubjection The Muſtee 
wears one bigger than a buſhel, yet not 
heavy, nor any ways incommodious. 
The Sultan wears his ſomewhat leſs, and 
differently twiſted ; the Grand Vizier, 
Lord Treaſurer, and other officers, whe- 
ther civil, or military, are each oblig'd 
to wear a turbant anſwerable to their 
quality. | 

6* Thefaſhionable colour of theſe tur- 
bants is a ſpotleſs white, tho' they are 
ſometimes worn of black, red, yellow, 
or of any other unmix'd colour, (for 2 


ſtrip'd, or ſpeckled turbant is * f 
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whereby they know a chriſtian, who muſt 
never wear one of a pure and ſingle colour). 
Green is the peculiar property of thoſe 
emir's, or kindred of their prophet, which 
Ilong ſince ſpoke of, a 7 wrk is puniſh'd 
if he dares preſume to wear it on his head 
unleſs intitled to it; But a chriſtian ſo oſ- 
fending, is without the ſmalleſt hopes of 
pardon, inſtantly condemn'd to a renun- 
ciation of his faith, or muſt aſſert it by 
the trial of a painful martyrdom. 

C The meaner fort of people go bare- 
leg d, with girdles twiſted round their 
middles, and a dirty towel wrapt about 
their heads, or ſometimes a ſmall ſcarlet 


er WI (cull-cap, covering their crown, and reach- 
all ing to the tops of both their ears, which 
ort is the only cover that the ſervants wear 
| in MW throughout all Turkey, who tho? ſome- 
ent, what better dreſs'd than are the other 


common people, yet in this reſtriction are 
not much above them, that is, they muſt 
not wear thoſe looſe furr gowns denoting 
power, hut be contented with atightcloſe- 
body d drels, which ſpeaks their ſervitude. 

Their womens dreſs at home is juſt 
the fame, in britches, ſlippers, ſhirts and 
waſtcoats,with the mens before deſcrib'd, 
upon their heads they wear a ſort of paſt- 
board like a four- ſquare trencher, cover'd 
over with embroider'd muſlin; to certain 
ſilver points on whoſe extremeſt edges, 
their perfum'd and ſcented hair is faſtn'd, 
ſo that, twiſted into ſeveral locks, and 
hanging with a ſort ofeaſy freedom round 
their heads, adorn'd with ribbands, dia- 
monds and an hundred different ſorts of 
glitt'ring ſtones, it gives a graceful look, 
and amiable air to the appearance of the 
Turkiſh ladies. 

I but very rarely that they go abroad, 
and then to no place but the publick bag- 
mos, or the funeral, or marriage, of 
ſome near relation, but when they do 
they cover their above-nam'd head-dreſs 
with a linnen muffler, which meeting 
with another piece of black and ſhinin 
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faces, nothing but tlieir eyes and noſe can 
poſſibly be ſeen. 

They hide their faces in obedience to 
the precepts of their prophet's law, 
which tells them ?tis unlavful to diſco- 
ver ug thoſe beauties God has given 
them, but to their husband, or their fa- 
ther; they wear abroad, a gown of blue 
or ſcarlet cloath, which buttons faſt before 
and hangs with narrow '{leeves below 
their fingers; as they walk, they hold the 
bottoms of their gown in theirleft hand 
al low as they can poſſibly reach, and 
ſwing their right each ſtep they take with 
a {urprizing haughtineſs or rather gravity. 
The die their nails with cerrain drugs 
which yield a colour like a reddiſh yellow 
and delight extreamly in the richneſs of 
their habits, tho? they very ſeldom gain 
an opportunity of ſhowing them. 

The female ſlaves and ſervants of the 
Tarks are veiPd or mufled while about 
their buſineſs, but meanly dreſs d accord- 
ing to the ſervitude of their condition. 

dd In every action of their lives, the 
Turks oppoſe the European cuſtoms ; they 
wear long cloaths, we wear ſhort ones; 
we in ſalutation of a friend, eſteem it 
rudeneſs not to bow with head uncover'd 
they receive that point of breeding as the 
greateſt and. moſt baſe affront that can be 
put upon them; we eſtem a bending of 
the body graceful and obliging, they in- 
terpret it a mean acknowledgement of 
our inferiority to whom they ſpeak to; 
they love ſadneſs and a grave deportment, 
we love gayeiy and briskneſs of behavi- 
our. Every thing in ſhort is carried on 
directly oppoſite to both our humours 
and our cuſtoms; whether one or t'otherꝰs 
airs of breeding are the moſt conſiſtent 
with that native majeſty which man are 
was formed with, muſt be judg'd by ſe- 
veral perſons, ſeveral ways, and whether 
they or we are right or wrong, we both 
believe our own the worthieſt faſhion. 
For as the fam'd eAtenian Salon has it in 


The 
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The Ta ks in all their C iſioms oppofice to us. 


* Tacir Dreſs abroa 


The preſent State of Ethiopia, Egypt, | 


The Coward's ſelf is brave in his own Eyes, 
And the moſt homely Wretch will his own Features prize. 


CHAP XII. 


Of therr Wies, Concubines, and Ways of Courtſhip, and 
Forms of Marriage. 


doubtedly inſpir'd with love 
Omnia vincit Amor, & 


T* inimitable Vrgi! was un- and truth, when he aſſerted this ſo oft 


expeinc'd maxim. 


no cedamus Amori. 


Love conquers all things, to his pow'r we yield, 


And proudly loſe the Day, 


J The rougheſt heroes of the ancient 
world, amidſt .the dufty ſcenes of war 
and ruin, red with blood of undiſtin- 
guiſh'd ſlaughter, and 1 round 
with care and danger, often ſlacken'd na- 
tures ſprings, and ſinking calmly from the 
love of glory, let their laurels wither on 
their heads, and loſe the ſenſe of konour 
and renown, entirely ſtupified in all their 
faculties, and ſlumbering meanly in the 
downey ſcenes of this lethargic paſſion. 

Even the adamantine breaſts of Icy 
Scythia, have admitted love in all its fer- 
vour and forgot entirely native roughneſs, 
by the ſoftening charms of female conver- 
ſation; nay, to ſuch excefs does that be- 
witching paſſion now prevail among the 
ur ke, that as if they were not the poſte- 
tity of ſuch uneffeminate, and hardy an 
ceſtors, they frequently negle& the great 
affairs of ſtate and intereſt. to dally wan- 
tonly with favourite women, and enjoy 
the lov'd and rapid tranſports which 
attend on their careſſes. 

Herein however they have got the 


A Wife, my Friend, who 


Shou'd not command her Husband, but obey ; 


— 


when beauty takes the Field. 


ſtart of ſuch Exropean lovers, that whereas 
we languiſh long, and unſucceſsfully, for 
ſome lov'd ladies favours, they enjoy the 
utmoſt of their wiſhes, iu a ſpeedy con- 
ſummation of their forwardelt deſires. 

* Again, (tho? i'll not give my country- 
women cauſe of anger by affirming that 
as preferable an advantage as the former) 
they boaſt a ſort of unconfinꝰd authority, 
which makes their wives ſubmiſſively obe- 
dient; but ſince it neꝰer allows that mu- 
tual confidence, that generous, free, and 
open familiarity, ſo requiſite to make a 
marriage truly happy, I cannot praiſe 
their policy in robbing wives of that t0- 
lerated liberty, which ſerves to ſoften ma- 
trimonial bondage, and proves a ſure and 
winning mark of conjugal good na: ure. 

+ Ir was the ſaying of a very anct- 
ent Grecian author, 5 — did not frame 
the Woman to command: And Phillemon 2 
poet, Who flouriſh'd in the reign of Alex. 
ander the Great, has leſt his notions of 
the matter 1a the following lines. 


takes the wiſeſt way, 
For 


* 


II Thc Power of Love. 
wer of. Turkiſh Husbards. 


$ How much "hat Paſſion now prevails among the Turks. 
+ A» *ncnt Saping. 
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or 


— Paleſtine, and the whole Ottoman Empire. 
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For where a Woman o'er her Conſort reigns, | 


The weight that gaul'd before, now wounds with killing pains. 


And ſo entirely do the Tarks adhere to 
this poetic doctrine, that for fear their 
wives ſhould by degrees encroach on 
their prerogative, they rob them barbar- 
ouſly of thoſe indifferent liberties, with- 


out whoſe taſt 'tis morally . impoſſible for 


man or woman to be truely happy. 
« The good effects. of 1vrkiſh diſcip- 


line ſurpriʒ'd me much, when I perceiy* 
ed that notwithſtanding their ſevere be- 
haviour towards their waves, the patient 
Turtles were ſo far fromleſſening their 
affection on confinement, that they rather 
doubled their reſpect, and ſpaniel-like 
frwn'd humbly on their injuries, with the 
flaurance Horace had from Iydia. 


Tecum vivere amem, tecum obeam libens, 


With thee dear Soul I could for ever live, 
My Life, to die with thee, Pd freely give. 


It is a ſtrange amazing labyrinth of the kindneſs they receive, inſult the more 


ſemale wonders, to behold the contradic- 
tory inclinations of that unintelligible ſex; 
while thoſe in Turkey grow good-natur'd 
by a brutiſn ufage, ours in Britain ſome- 
times think it out of faſhion to oblige an 
eaſy husband, and inſſead of mending on 


and make their ſpouſes gentle condeſcen- 
tion, their undoubted privilege of nature; 
theſe ſpeak in rougher notes than thoſe 
above, and plead like JavezaPs unreaſon- 


, * 


able woman, 


Sic volo, fic jubeo, fat pro ratione voluntas: 


| It ſhall be ſo, I will, *tis my Command, 
And Reſolution ſhall for Reaſon ſtand. 


Fncreaſe and multiply, 1s held a very 
good and neceſſary maxim by the Turkiſh 


nation, and indeed they loſe no time nor 
opportunity of putting it in execution to 


the belt advantage; wives, ſlaves and 
concubines, promiſcuouſly granted them 
without controul. and every tener of their 
ſaith, and practice of their lives, com- 
bining jointly to indulge their wiſhes, 
in the groſs enjoyment of a ſenſual ap- 
petite. | Es 

Polygamy was by Mahomet allowed 
them, freely and unbounded, but the dic- 
tates of their policy obliged them to re- 
{train that tolerated liberty, and fix a cer- 


— 


tain limit to that dangerous privilege for 
the reaſons following. 

|| Were men permitted to indulge their 
fenſes in the various pleaſures of pro- 
miſcuos embraces, they would marry 
inconſiderately ſuch a number of wives, 
that on their death, the major part 
of their eſtates devolving to the Sultan, 
little would be left to ſhare among them, 
and the helpleſs ladies conſequently for- 
ced to want and beggary. 

Another reaſon (and indeed the wiſer 
of the two) is this, the numerous doubts, 
fears, envies, jealouſies, and quarrels, that 

N 9: 24s: Aa alternately 


J Submiflion and affe gion of the Turkiſh Wirce. 


— 


The miſtaken Notions of ſome of our Britiſh 


ies, The Reaſons why the Turks reftrain Poligamy. 


nd. — ———— 


— — — —ꝓ 


The preſent State of Ethiopia, Egypt, 


—— — „* 


alternately poſſeſs a woman's mind, where 
rivals are reſpected, would by tolerating 


many wives, become ſo frequent, formi- 


dable, and ungovern'd, that thoſe Fairy 
pleaſures which invite to matrimony, 


- vaniſhingaway, would leave behind them 


little elſe but noiſe and diſcord, troubles 
and diſtraction. | 
* However they are yet permitted by 


the cuſtom, to eſpouſe fourlawful wives; 


and left their wand'ring inclinations 
ſhould induce them to believe they were 
denied a pleaſure Heaven deſigned them, 
they are freely ſuffer'd to enjoy the per- 
ſons of as many concubines, or purchas'd 
ſlaves, as they may think agreeable, nor 
are the children ſo begot eſteem'd in Tur- 
key as in other chriſtian countries, ſpuri- 
ous and illegitimate, but equally intit'led 
to their father's love, and honour of his 
quality, with others born in wedlock. 

With this proviſo, notwithſtanding are 
they freemen and legitimate; they muſt 
be manumitted in a publick form , by will 
and teſtament, before ſome judge of civil 
adminiſtration, ſeal'd, ſign'd,, and given 
in, by their own father's hand, with ſo- 
lemn ceremony. This negleCted, leaves 
them ſervants $ to their brother's will, 
who may at pleaſure uſe them as their 
dondſmen. | 

O hafpy Turks! cries ſome diſconſolate, 
and wretched Britiſb husband, when he 


hears me tell him, / urkiſb matrimony is 
not quite ſo true a Gordian Kyo, but that 


tis frequently untied without much dif- 
ficulty; yet perhaps, were ſome Mabo- 
metas his ſpouces conſort, he wou'd find- 
a bleſſing which her preſent owner, either 
does not know, or care to value. 

¶ But e're we ſpeak of their divorces, 
*twill be proper to deſcribe their matri- 


- monial ceremonies, and in order there- 


unto, I muſt acquaint my 'reader, that 
the act of marriage is perform*d by the 
appearance of the husband, with the fa- 


5 —_— —_— _ 


— 


ther, uncle, brother, or ſome near relz. 
tion of the brides, before a judge ; where 
in a publick manner, he avows his incl. 
nations and affeQions to the perſon of the 
lady; tho? perhaps he never ſaw one fez. 
ture of her face, but that's no matter: 
love you know is painted blind, and thence 
blind bargains are become a faſhion, 

2 this large ſtep on his intend. 
ed journey, he is next demanded by the 
Judge what offers he can make deſerving 
her acceptance: Settlements are made ac- 
cording to his circumſtances, or the fer. 
ter'd privileges of Turkiſh ſubjects; and 
the bridegroom ſigning there an inſtru- 
ment, whereby he owns her for his law. 
ful wife, the match is ent'red in a publick 
regiſter, and ever after they are conju- 
gally coupled. 

|| Now then let's venture to obſerve 
the conſequences of this previous cere- 
mony, after which the man (tranſport- 


ed to be ſure, and full of raptures) takes 


his own and half-gain'd ſpouſes male te- 
lations to his own appartment, where 
he entertains them till within an hour 
of midnight, with the faſhionable muſick 
vocal and inſtrumental, coffee and ſher- 
bet; and if of brisk, and airy conſtituti- 
ons, ſometimes treats *em with a glaſs of 
wine, but very ſparingly, for fear of re- 
prehenſion. 

* But as for the poor female victim, 
who is trembling all this while, with 
dreadful apprehenſions of ſome near ſur- 
prize, ſhe ſits unveil'd on an embroid'red 
cuſhion in the midſt of a large room, 
round which are plac'd her ſhe-acquain- 
trance, friends, and kinsfolks, all invited 
by her mother, if ſhe has one, to inform 
her what ſhe is about to do, and read al- 
ternately, repeated leQures of the n 
of a wife, and power of her husband, 
while the poor halt-frighted creature, ſtares 
about her with a bluſhing ignorance, 

amaz'd 


* How many Wives the Turks may merry. 
Turkiſh Marriages not perform'q by l rieſts. 
is employ'd by the Women. 


$ A very ſtrange and barbarous Cuſtom. C The 
II How the Man employs the Night betors, 
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amaz'd and quite confounded with their 


monitory leſſons. ; 7 
Thus they paſs away the time till al- 


moſt midnight when they take the bride 
with one conſent, and lead her to the 
bagnio, if there is one in the houſe, 
if not a common bathing tub wall 
ſerve the turn. Here every goſſip 
plucks a feather, . till having quite 
undreſs'd the helpleſs virgin, they begin 
to waſh and rub her ſoundly, ſmoothing 
o'er her body, with a certain ſcented 
and balſamick oyntment, the better to 
prepare her for approaching pleaſures , 
after this they put her on a ſhift, and 
wrapping night-gown, thence conducting 
her to take her reſt till carly the next 
morning. 

+ At the dawning of the day they come 
again, to wake the bride, who riſing from 
the laſt poſſeſſion ef her virgin pillow, is 
by them attended with offi:ious ceremony, 
drefs'd in all her richeſt robes, and ſoon 
made ready for the amorous call of her 
expected husband. 

He is not tedious we'll ' ſuppoſe, in 
dreſſing, but with all the friends he en- 
tertain'd rhe night before, ſets for- 
ward from his houſe well mounted, 
and attended by a gallant troop of gentle- 
men on horſeback, ſerenaded as they go, 
by ſeveral ſorts of muſick, ſounding with 
them thro? the ſtreets. They. come at 
laſt where lives the bride, whoſe father 
lummon'd by the noiſy inſtruments, com- 
mands his door to be ſet wide open, and 
demands within it, what they want, and 
Why they viſit him ? 

© The bridegroom anſwers, ſitting on 
his horſe, he comes to claim the lovely 
jewel God has given him, and names 
her with a loud and haughty voice; and 
being further ask'd, how well he can de- 
fend her, he lays his hand directly on 
us ſeymetar, and draws it half way from 
the ſcabbard, every horſeman in the com- 


— 


pany proceeding to the ſame expreſſion 
of his ſriendihip to the married couple; 
hereupon the father ſtepping from his 
door, advances {lowly ſome few paces to 
ſalute the bridegroom, who with all his 
followers, diſmounting nimbly, lays his 
hand devoutly on his breaſt, and utters 
this expreſſion, True Happineſs this Mo- 
ment bleſſes me; to whica the father an- 
ſwers heartily, O may that Happineſs be 
great, and laſting. 

$ The bridegroom enters full of joy, 
and with his father, flies up ſtairs as nim- 
ble as he can; his friends mean while, 
conducted in and entertain'd below, ac- 
cording to the Turkiſh- Faſhion; at the 
entrance of the womens chamber he is 
met by the expeCting bride, her mother, 
and relations, the unvaild, and aiming 
all her beauties to ſurprize his fancy; 
entering he extends his arms with won- 
der and aſtoniſhment, and (doubtleſs o- 
vercome With rays of brightneſs,) finds 
himſelf unable to ſuſtain the ſhock, and 
therefore turns him round with great hu- 
mility, in order to eſcape the danger of his 
ſpouſes lightning. 

But the tender natur'd nymph, un- 
willing to confound at firſt appearance 
calls him back with Jus phraſes, and 
the mild expreſſion of Gebl Giacquir ben- 
num, that ĩs to ſay, Return, my good Angel; 
this encouragement removes all fear, and 
tempts him forward, till his new conſort 
takes him.by the hand, and leads him to 
a table, little higher than the ground; ſhe 
ſeats him croſs-leg'd there upon a fine em- 
broider*d cuſhion, and fit down herſelf in 
the ſame poſture, oppoſite to him; all the 
company then place themſelves on cu- 
ſhions, ſix foot diſtant from the ogling 
ſpouſes, till they form a fine and ſpacious 
circle round the table 

* Smiles and glances, and the common 
airs of meeting lovers, paſs the time till 

there 


+ The Morning Ceremony 


.Mertzinment, 


IT J The manner of rhe Bridegroom's coming to demand his Wife. 
tothe Bridegroom is receiy'd at his father-in-law's Houſe, 
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there is brought upon the board bet w ixt 
them, two ſmall diſhes; one containing a 
fat roaſted Dove, the other filled with 
certain cakes not much unlike our barley 
ſugar. 81 

- d The Doves cut in four diſtinct pieces, 
whereof the head and neck make one, the 
rump the ſecond, and the body ſlit in two 


compoſes both the other. . 'The bride- 
groom firſt preſents his lady with the 


rump, and this expreſſion, The? lowest yet 
acceptable. The bride returns her con- 
fort's compliment, by giving him the 
head with this ſubmiſſive motto, Be thou 
my head, and I thy foot{tool. 

Then put they both their hands toge- 
ther on the table, taking each one halt of 
the drvided pidgeon; which denotes, 
that they ſhould hve like harmleſsTurtles, 
and that tho? the head and tail make ſome 
diſtinction, yet they ought to love and 
prize each other, as two different parts of 


_ one ſole body. 


This done the bride extends her hand, 
and reaching from the other plate a piece 
of the above named . ſugar, directs 
her fingers to her husband's mouth, 
and makes him ſwallow it; he does 
the ſame to her again, by this expreſ- 
ſion of their ſilent will, declaring mutual- 
ly that it ſhall be always eithers chief en- 
deavour to oblige the other, by a conſtant 
practice of the ſweeteſt carriage, and 
moſt tender Actions which can prove af- 
fection. 

* They next proceed to call for drink, 
which preſently is brought *em in a china- 
cup, containing fine perſum'd ſherbet of 
coitly preparation Firſt, the husband 
ſips, and then the wife, which having 
done, they jointly lay their hands upon 
the cup, and ſpill the liqufor on the table, 


* which is thereupon remov'd immediately, 


This emblem ſignifies that they muſt al- 
ways join with ſympatherical concern, or 


| joy, and gain or loſe the pleaſures of this 


ife with equal ſatisfaQtion. 
Afteralltheſe ceremoniesare perform'd, 


— 


the bridegroom takes his leave, and goes 
away to his own houſe, in order to pre. 
pare for the nocturnal entertainment of 


his charming wife, who in the clo of 


the evening, is attended to his place of 
habitatiou in the following manner. 

J The bridegrooms brother, or the 
neareſt of his kindred, claims the lady in 
her husband's name, who is deliver'd in. 
to his poffeſſion yeiPdall over, mounted 
like an Amazonian Heroine, aſtride on 
horſeback, and attended by a ftately 
number of her female friends, who ride 
about her and ſupport a ſort of Indian Ca. 
py, Which falling like a tent below her 
horſes breaſt, becomes a perfect cover, 
and prevents her being ſeen by any of 
the people who will always crowd the 
ſtreets on thoſe occaſions , round this ſhin- 
ing troop of ladies ride a greater number 
of the male acquaintance of both parties, 
who ſerve alike to grace the cavalcade, 
and guard the women from the inſolent 
abuſes of the common people. 

+ Arriv*dat laſt, the waiting bridegroom 
ſtanding in his door, receives his conſort 
open arm'd, and leads her inſtantly to 
ſome prepar'd appartment, where their 
numerous men relations, who aſſiſted in 
the ceremony, enter one by one, accord- 
ing to their quality, and having each be- 
ſtow'd ſome preſent anſwerable to his 
circumſtances, they withdraw genteely, 
with repeated * 5 for a happy bed- 
ding of the amorous pair, returning every 
man to his particular place of habitation. 

*, The women, to divert the husband 
and the bride, begin to dance, at which 
profeſſion they are skill'd but aukward- 
ly, performing always ſingly; and invent- 
ing ſtrange, and frequently laſcivious po- 
ſtures, to adorn their motion, and excite 
an ardeat flame of expeQation, or, to call 
it by its right name, luſt, in the already- 
kindled fires which warm the breaſt of 
the impatient lovers, * 


— 
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But now the time, which ever rolls" 4 
Jong with heavy wheels on ſuch ocdaſt-' 
ons, ſummons them to haſten the"tiſua} 
preparations the ed, in orc 
whereunto they lead the bride with ſongs 
and muſick, * to the chamber which con- 
taias the ſtately ſceen of her expected 
plealures; here they place her on a ſmall 
ſquare block all cover'd ver 
velvet and retiring to the diſtant corners of 
the room, invite'the woman to the comi- 


for the bridal bed, in order 


ver with {ilk or 


cal performance of a merry duty, faſhion. 
ably incumbent on new married people. 


No pulling of the bridal garters, throw- 


ing the ſtocking, or other common prac- 
tices in uſe at Britiſh weddings are obſer- 
ved among the Turks, but ſure the reader. 
will allow the Tzrkifþ bridegroom has a 
task far more diverting,” ſtrange and co- 
mical | | 

(For he is firſt obligꝰd to be his ſpouſes 
valet, and undreſs her for his bed; nor is 
this odd injunction all he is oblig'd to, for 
the young and airy Turłiſb ladies who de- 
light in dreſſing a new married friend, 
contrive. ſuch ſtrange and artſul knots a- 
bout the ſilken ſtrings which tye her dra w- 
ers; that tis next a dow ntight᷑ impoſſbili- 
ty to find out gentle means to looſenꝰ em; 
yet the eager bridegroom is enjoyn'd to 
kneel and fumble with his teeth, till he 
can ſome way get them open, which the 


young and eager lovers impatient of de- 
lay, with violent endeavours bite aſſun- 


der: None in ſuch a caſe, muſt uſe the 


leaſt aſſiſtance either of their own or 
ſpouſes fingers, ſo that were there men 


as well as women preſent at this ceremo- 
ny, they would doubtleſs find them ſelyes 
lar more diverted than the merryeſt com- 
un that ever grac'd a chriſtian wed- 
ing. | 

It would, it is preſuni'd, be altogether 
needleſs to inſtruct the male or female 


Where are my Lavrels, 


'teadef inthe well known conſequences of 
theſe rEparatory paſtimes, ſince the com- 

m '0wledge of both turks and chiiſti- 
ans will dite st their tancy's to a full dif. 
covery of theſe ee which ei- 
thers modeſty will conſtantly incline their 
will to-draw a curtain over, ſo to leave 
them uudiſturbꝰd and private. 

And now. ſince: Fram treating of the 
lover's fo CAA till not be impro- 
per to obe that chole. bewitching joys 
are ſometimes fruſtratedgand leſſen'd very 
commonly, by tlie 1 or malice of 
fome” other wile, tranſpotted with the ſear 
of ſ-orn, at the appearance of a rival in 
her lord's affections. bn 

In turkey nothing is mere frequent then 
a des Aid, curſed knowledge in the praQi- 
ces of witchcraft, ſorcery, and a fort of 
jugling villiany, whereby they render im- 
potent and ĩneffectual the ſtrongeſt efforts 
of a vigorous lover on his wedding night; 
and 'tis perhaps to this, the turkiſh, matri- 
mony, tho” indulg'd in polygamy, owes 
the common and amazing paucity» of 
children. ib 

Nay, ſo skilPd: are many in this dams 
nably profeſſion, that they inſolently dare 

retend to force afſection ſrom antipathy 
it ſelf, to puniſh, infideſity in affairs of 
love, and give a lady ſupernatural charms 
to change her humble ſervant's vowꝰd in- 
conſtancy. _—_—— WET 

q Nor do we find ſuch practices of mo- 
dern date, the ancient Greece was famous 
for this ſtudy, which they had origioal- 
y with their worthier knowledge from 
that ſource of learning Egypt. How skill'd 
the Grecian Ladies were in magic incan- 
tations, may be gather'd plainly from 
Simætha's words to her maid - The/tylzs, 
in the ſecond Eich of Theocritzs, where 
ſhe endeavours to bring Delpbis, who 
had abandon'd her affections, | 
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Theſtylis? And where 


The pow*rful PhiJtres we mult now prepare? 
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The preſent State 


Funn. 


of Ethopia, Egypt. 


This ſacred Cup with purple Fleeces bind, 


0 
0 


That tho? my fickle Lover proves unkind, 


I may ſome 


agic Incantations uſe, 


And force him to a Breaſt he would not chuſe; 
Since he ungratefull went, twelve Days are fled, 
Nor knows he whether ware alive or dead. | 


And a little further in the following words begins her incantation. 


With all the Sacred Charms of Magick Art, 
Tl now inchant the lov'd Inconſtant's Heart; 
But thou, O Moon, ſhed favourable Rays, 
For, grateful, I to thee addreſs my Lays; 

To thee O Goddeſs, and toHecate, 


The powerful ſubterraneous Deity ; 


At whoſe Appearance Curs forget to bark, 

And filent let thee Stalk thro? dreadful Dark; 

While o'er the Graves at Noon of Night you tread, 
And preſs the clotted Blood of the corrupted Dead. 
Hail, awful Hecate, hail Goddeſs, hail, 

Grant me thy Aid — So ſhall my Charms preyail, 


Go Jax, 7 kind Spirit, 
im to my Houſe without the leaſt delay. 


And drag 


J There is another ſort of ſorcery much 
usꝰ'd in Turkey, if it may be calld fo, ſince 
perhaps the notion took its riſe from no- 
thing. but the ſuperſtitious fancies, and 
ridiculous opinions of Hypocondriacal per- 
ſons; they call it Magic of the Eye, or 
the bewitching by an evil look; now whe- 
ther there are any real grounds for this 
belief, I ſhall not venture to determine. 
But this I can aſſure my reader, & that I 
knew a gentleman at Conflantinople, who 
was naturally bleſt with an uncommon 
ſhare of wit and judgment, yet became a 
downright Idiot in the ſpace of twenty- 
four hours, upon going by the invitation 
of a Greek of bis acquaintance, to make 
one among the gueſts at an eArmenian 
Wedding, and it was believ'd ip town by 
every man, who heard the ſtory, that 


the evi eye of one there preſent had de- 


priv'd him of his ſenſes. 
* 'There is among the Turks, another 
ſort of marriage, generally us'd by ſtran- 


haſt away; 


gers, who relide bur little time in any city; 
this is call'd Hakabin, and is a bargain 
made before a Judge, whereby the man 
is bound to take the woman, and main- 
tain her as his wife, for one, two, ſix, or 
more months, and when his buſineſs calls 
him to another place, he is obliged to 
give her ſuch a ſum of money as is 
mention'd in their firſt agreement. 

+ Concubinage, as I have ſaid before, 
is granted to the Iarts, who always keep 
as many ſlaves as they can maintain, to 
ſerve by day the uſes of the day, and 
all night long the pleaſures of their maſter. 

There is in Conſtantinople, a ſlave-mar- 
ket twice or thrice a week, thither the 
people go, and ſee the miſerable chriſtian 
captive-virgins; dreſs'd in all the tempt- 
ing ornaments, that ean allure the looks 
ofamoreus paſſengers; they ſpeak to thoſe 
they are inclin'd to like, and having ask'd 
them any queſtions they think fit to _ 

| | ey 
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they feel their breaſts, hands, cheeks, and 
ſoreheads; & nay proceed, 1{ curious in 
the nicety of ſearch, to have the young, 
and wretched creatures taken private! l 
to ſome convenient place, where, undiſ- 
turb d, and free to uſe the utmoſt of their 
will, they find out certain ſubtle means 
of boaſted efficacy, to diſcover inſtantly 
by proofs, and demonſtration, whether 
the pretended virgin has yet been robb'd 
of that ſo celebrated jewel, ſhe affirms 
herſelf poſſeſſor of. 

The ſlaves they buy, they carry home, 
and uſe as is above-declar'd, till grow- 
ing weary of their perſons and embraces, 
they have liberty again to ſell them to 
ſome friend or neighbour, taking others 
to their changeable affections; nor are 
their wives at all diſturb'd to ſee them 
uſe this tolerated freedom; cuſtom's ty- 
ranny has made them humble, none 
complaining of her husband's ſlight, [| pro- 
vided he beſtows one night in ſeven in 
her conjugal careſſes; that the law has 
given them as their unqueſtion'd proper- 


ty, and will oblige the man to own it as 


his duty, ; : 

* An honeſt and an admirable notion 
ſways the judgments of the I urłiſb peopl: 
in the point of cuckoldom, for that, which 
here with us is ſtrangely look*d upon as 
the husband's ſhame, is in their country 
plac'd more wiſely, and with juſtice, on 
the lewd adultreſs, and her hornified re- 
lations; for where the husband finds his 
bed diſhonour'd and polluted, he applies 
himſelf directly to ſome judge or go- 
vernor, and ſetting forth at large the cauſe 
of his complaint, obtains relief by an im- 
mediate order of divorce, and frees him- 
{elf at once from wife and ſcandal. 

T The Turkiſp Sulran's muſt not marry, 
or ĩt is become a politic omiſſionto forbear 
lo doing ; firſt. in that *rwou'd cauſe alli- 
ances, and diſtant kindred to their royal 
lamily, a thing they always feared and 
hated ; and ſecondly becauſe the greateſt 
and moſt unexpected turn of fate, ſhall 
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never wound the princes honour, in ob- 
liging him to ſee a wife become the vſt- 
tim of licentious infolence, and he him- 
felt an helpleſs witneſs of his ſhameſul 
uſage. 

F Bajazet an ancient but unhappy em- 
peror, by dear experince taught em this; 
tor when the brave Viftorious Tamberlane 
the Great, had won the battle which re- 
duc'd him to his miſery ; his wife Deheſ- 

eexa whom he dearly 1ov'd, andin whoſe 

leſſings his were centred, being taken 
priſoner, was before the face of her diſ- 
tracted husband, raviſh'd by the conque- 
ror. The unſupported ſorrow, which the 
haughty Turk conceiv'd hereat, ſhook all 
his patience into madneſs, and produc'd 
that rough and melancholy death which 
put an end to all his ſufferings. 

The princes, who ſucceeded Bejazet, 
reſolving for the future, to avoid ſo black 
and piercing a misfortune, made a law 
that none ſhould marry ever after on the 
throne of 7urkey, which has been obſerv'd 
with religious conſtangy, that two late 
emperors have been depos'd and little ur- 
ged againſt their governments, but that 
they took the liberty of marriage, and 
thereby infring'd the ſolemn prohibition 
of their wiſer predeceſſors. 

* 1 one juſt now of their devorces, 
and will here deſcribe four ſeveral me- 
thods now in uſe, whereby the Turks 
with eaſe untye the ſtrongeſt cord which 
joins their matrimony. 

dd The firſt is regiſter'd before a judge, 
as are indeed the other three, but this the 
man and wife are only ſeparated, either 
free, and altogether independant on the 
others power; here the husband is oblig- 
ed to ſettle a ſufficient maintenance, and 
keep her ſeparate as well as when they 
lived together | 

A The fecond kind of ſeparation is 
a wider breach of conjugal conjunction; 
for they then are left entirely to their li- 
betty, and as by joint conſent they may 

return 
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return again to one another's arms, ſo 
may they alſo marry at their pleaſure, 
any other perſon, who ſhall. beſt agree 
with either of their circumſtances. = 
The third divorce now prattis'd by 
the Turks, is when a woman is unfortu- 
nately married to a man unqualified for 
ſatisfaction of her warm deſires, by the 
natural misfortune of an impotent ſrigi- 
dity; in ſuch a caſe the man refuſing to 
diſcharge his wife, is ſummon'd by her 
friends Golore a judge, and forc'd to briog 
her with him to the ſame appearance; 
when the charge is read againſt him ſhe 
is ask'd if ſhe. will then affirm the truth 
of all that accuſation, hereupon ſtoops, 
and taking of her ſlipper, ſpits upon the 
ſole, and ſtrikes upon her husband's fore- 
head; modeſty requires, no further con- 
firmation from a female plaintiff, and the 


ſentence is immediately. pronounced in 


favour of the lady, who is thenceforth 
free to marry as ſhe pleaſes, and intitled 
notwithſtanding, to à large allowance 
from her ſormer conſort's yearly income. 


Nor is it hard that women ſhould be 


favour'd in a caſe ſo reaſonable, When it 
15 the only plea they have for gaining a 
divorce, while on tlie contrary, the men 
poſſeſs a thouſand great and boundleſs 
privileges, and are at any time enabled to 
obtain releaſes from their qatrimonial 
chain, on every mean and flight occaſion. 

But the moſt diverting ſort of a di- 
vorce that e' er was heard of, is the Oschy 
Tahalac, which having once disjoin'd a 
pair, permits no ſecond thoughts, or 
change of inclination ſo as to be. recon- 
ciled again; till, as a puniſhment for his 
ridiculons and fickle humour, the repeting 
husband will contentedly ſtand by, and 
lee his wife in open day, enjoy'd before 
his face, by ſome brisk ftranger who is led 
- by accident to paſs the houſe, where they 
expect impatiently the fair comer, . 

A pleaſant paſſage. l , ſome 
years fince, at Conftartinep e, will afford 


an entertaining and complcat id ra of this 
humerous cuſtom; it fell out as tollows, 
The maſter Of an Exglifh, merchant 
ſhip, who underſtood, but little. Tar ih, 
IEG to buy an Orange. as he 
walk'd tlie ſtreets,; w u'd, needs, yent'ring 
cen on ſhoar, ſometimes With. com- 
pany and ſometimes without, well dress, 
and every other 


with turbant, dolamann, and « 
part of habit in the Twrki:faſhioa. he 
was often caution'd of the dangers he 
might fall into, but never liſt'ned to his 
ſriends advice, returning always ſafely to 
lis ſhip, without the leaſt affront, or meet- 
ing any who accoſted him in the coun- 
„ e RT 

But rambling on a certain day, about 
the city, he Was beck'ned to by ſeve⸗ 
ral Turks who ſtood together at the en- 
trance of a houſe; ſurpriz d at. firſt, he 
wou'd have paſs'd em' ſlowly by, as if 
he took no notice of their ſummons ; but 
before he got five.yards below. the door, 
he felt himſelf poll back by one. who 
ſmiling, ſpoke a long and ſpeedy ſentence, 
and returning towards the deor he came 


from, dragg'd him as it were by force to 


follow him. dee e 
The maſter underſtood not one ſmall 
Syllable of what he ſaid; but went as he 
was led, without ſo much as ſpeaking al 
the way, till coming to the door, the 
other company began to laugh, and talk 
with eagerneſs as if they were informing 
him of ſomething very-pleaſant and diven 
ing; he ſeem'd to liſten with a wonder- 
ſul attention, and to cloak the matter, he 
laugh'd for company, but durſt not ſpeak 
ſor fear of a diſcovery; he then began to 
curſe his forwardneſs and Turbiſb habit, 
and to wiſh himſelf ſecure on board his 
ſhip, reſolving to attempt no more ſuch 
ſingle wanderings. | 
ean while the Turks had led him ſor- 
ward, and conducted him to a largecham- 
ber, on an elevated floor whereot y 
| a 
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17 a bed, with quilt-and mattreſs, after 
the faſhion of the country; upon the bed 
ſat erols-leg'd a genteel, young lady, gay, 


l and beautiful, with face unveil'd, and 
5 ſprightly conntenance, who bluſh'd at his 
6 appearance; on à cuſhion not far diſtant 
5 ſat a Kaddee or Judge, tlie maſter of the 
- bouſe, and in a corner of the room, ſtood 
| leaning, and diſconſolate, a well-made 


Turk, who by the ſequel, prov'd to be 
the husband of the lady on the bed, and 
ſanding there, to be ſpectator of a duty 
he wou'd rather have excus'd. | 
I The company withdrew at. the ap- 
0 roach of the maſter, leaving none be- 
Find but the young lady and her husband, 
porn him by, and pulling 


miling as they 


ut to the door to keep them private. is 
not difficult to gueſs the wonder, which 
a amus'd his thoughts at ſuch an odd and 
e 


unexpected accident; he ſtar'd about him 
it like a man diſtracted, ignorant of what 
he was to do, and fearing every moment 


Ir, ſomedeſiga, which heconceiv'd was ſorm'd 
ho againlt him. 

ce, At laſt, the husband looking roughly 
0 towards him, ſpoke a. few low words, 


which by the accent ſeem'd uneaſy, and 
with a nod or two, and motion of his 
hand, made figns, that he ſhou'd do the 
duty he was calPd to without delay; the 


all WF a6; likewiſe, beck'ned with lier finger, 
he and repeated often theſe words, Geb! 
ak em Geli, that is, Came Man come; 
0g lie underſtood ſo much, but no ways 
Me apprchending what they meant by thoſe 
er- expreſſive metions, inſtead of anſwering 
he weir repeated invitations; ſtood ſtill, and 
eak Megara about with mute aſtoniſhment. 
1t0 lhe husband half amaz'd to ſee his 
bit, lilence,” and fix'd poſture, hs alſo! eager, 
his lince he knew eit muſt be done, to have 
ach t over, came grimly up; and puſhing him 

with anger forward, eried out aloud, Ged. 
ſor- * Brai, Boc Kaba, that 15, Go + 90¹, ſee ö 
am- e Lady. But the frighted Britai, all 
— ſurpriz'd at this new ſtep, was ſo con- 
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accident, that ſcarce rememb'ring who or 
where he was, he forc'd himſelf with fury 
from the Iurt, and in the Engl ſb longue 
cried out, Why in the DeviÞs Name d'ye 
70 me thus? I know not what you Wor”d 
c at, nor underſtaud one Word you ſay to 
me. | + 

d The ſhock*'d Mabametan with all ima- 
ginable wonder ſtarted back, to hear him 
ſpeak an unknown language, and ſnatch- 
ing off his turbant, preſently diſcover'd 
him a chriſtian by the manner of his 
— ſhav'd; and pointing to his head 
cry'd loudly to his wife, Vollaa Boo Ad- 
ham Gaour. By the Lord this Man's an 
Infidel. With that he drew his dagger 
from his girdle, and his wife began in 
paſſion to riſe up and fall upon the ma- 
iter, when the Iur bethought him of a 
cunning ſtratagem to fave his honour, 
and having given the Engliſh Man his 
turbant back again, endeavour'd partly 
by fair words and partly by his ſigns, to 
make him underſtand, he ſhou d go out 
as ſilent as he came in, and ſeem to ſmile, 
as if he had been pleaſed with his ad- 
venture. | 

The trembling maſter, glad of any op- 
portunity to get away from ſuch a dan- 
gerous ſceen of wonders, made abundance 
of expreſſive motions with his head and 
hands, to thank him for his kindneſs, and 
was marching off, with counterfeited 
{miles upon his face, when all the com- 
pany ſtill waiting in the outward room, 
began to gather round him, and to ask 
him if he had been ſatisfied in his good 
fortune; he anſwer'd as the husband had 
made ſhift to teach him, Hevett dultanum; 
that is, Tes nolle Sir. || But the expect- 
ing wife, who had it ſeems been baulk'd 
of her deſire, was unwilling though 
ſhe loſt the chriſtian's kindneſs, to de- 
prive herſelf of ſome more qualified per- 
fon, follow'd to the door, and cried out 
Toketer, that is, No, be lies, as loud as ſhe 
was able. * ä 
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This alarm'd the Judge, and all the 
reſt, and made the husband hang his 
head like one condemn'd to the ſtocks, 
oO: hipping- poſt; in ſhort they ſeiz'd 
woon the poor diſcover'd maſter and be- 
gan to drag him back to do. the duty they 
expected from him. He, unwilling to 
comply with their deſires, endeavour*d 
by continual ſtrugeling, to break looſe 
and get away, 'till, in the ſcuffling, he 
again let fall his Turbant, and with much 
ado eſcaping from their hold, ran ſwiſt- 
ly through the ſtreet, while all the boys 
he paſs'd by, ſeeing him diſorder d, and 
bareheaded, and befides, alarm'd by the 
repeated exclamations of the Turks he 
broke way from, [| who cried out an In- 
Fidel, an Infidel, as loud as they were a- 
ble. gather'd round him, and with dirt, 
and ſtones, purſued him through the ci- 
ty, 'till he came to the water-{ide, and 
found, among the reſt, ſome Jamzaries 
whom he knew, and, whoſe authority 
protected him from farther 1 

I cannot ſay what ſecond ſpark the la- 
dy found to ſerve her turn, or how the 
buſineſs was perform*d among them; but 
the maſters ill ſucceſs in this laſt ramble, 
prov'd more efficacious. to diſſwade him 
trom ſuch bold attempts in future voya- 
ges than all the good advice, and ſolid 
Doctrine, which had been before, in 
vain, beſtow'd upon his raſh and incon- 
fiderate obſtinacy. 

I promis'd in the title of this chapter, 
t ſay a little of the Turkiſh way of court- 
ſhip, and will now proceed to let the 
reader know as much of their amours and 
gall:ntry as fell, occaſionally, within the 
compaſs of my. obſervation. 

* There is no ſuch thing in Turkey as a 
publick meeting, and promiſcuous con- 
verſation of ſexes, at the park, ring, balls 
or theatre, orany other tolerated ſcene of 


- - honourable liberty, all are grave. reſerv'd, 


and ſolitary ; women feldom fiir abroad, 
before or after marriage; and as there is 


ſeeing or converſing with the ladies, Ion 
is, conſequently, quite a ſtranger to ther] 
warmeſt inclinations, *cill they have ob. 
tain'd an object whereupon to build i. 
yer there flames amongſt the youth 9 
this licentious nation, ſuch a raging paſ. 
lion of deſire, that they employ the wiſh. 
es of their earlieſt : how to 
a wife or two to paſs their time with 
and apply themſelves ac-ordingly, to 
hon —_ _ 38 means, 
whereby, tho? blindfold, they may ga 
a miſtreſs. een 
+ Their common cuſtom then, in fuch 
like caſes, is to liſten to their friends pro. 
poſals; ſuch a man has ſuch a daughter, 
niece, or ſiſter, ſo and {6 volſelg of 
—_— and good humour. Fortune they 
expect none with a wife in Turkey; for 
the husband there muſt buy her perſon 
with a ſettled ſum according to her value, 
which they ſeldom hold at mighty rateg 
or the agreement made between the pa 
rents of the willing couple. | 
* The father's word is ſometimes ta. 
ken ſor the daughter's merit, and the 
bridegroom ſigns the articles of marriage 
before he is admitted to a ſight of his be- 
loved: But the brisk and wiſer ſort of 
entlemen, will ſeldom make ſo blind 2 
argain, and refuſe to liſten to the ſmall- 
eſt motion of a matrimonial treaty, til 
they are convine'd by ocular experience, 
that the miſtreſs offer'd them is really as 
deſerving in her perſon, as they ſpeak her 
in her character, | 
$ It ſometimes happens that two rivals 
jarr about one lady, and in ſuch a caſe 
the parents of the virgin will not inter- 
poſe their council or authority, but by 
the ſollowing method bring the lovers to 
her ſight, and let her choice decide the 
matter; they are both appointed, at 2 
certain time, to meet beneath the win. 
dow of a chamber of the houſe ſhe lives 
in, lettic'd over ſo that nothing can be 
ſeen within the room, but thoſe = 
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never found the ſmalleſt opportunity of 
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11 A fortunate Eſcape. 
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* No coming into Womens Company in Turkey. Matches made b 
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ſtand within can eaſily perceive whate- 
ver paſſes in the court before it: here is 
plac'd the miſtreſs of their hopes, who 
having, by the throwing down a piece cf 
Silk, inform'd em ſhe is there, the amo- 
rous madmen ſtrait begin to ſtrip one 
arm above the elbow, drawing with the 
other hand their ſharp-eg'd dagger, and 
exerting each his brigteſt faculties, in 
ſinging, riding, leaping, hurling the ge- 
ritt, or javelin, and an hundred other ex- 
erciſes, in which the vanity of either 
has perſwaded him to think he can excell 
the other. 

But the moſt ridiculous and ſenſe- 
leſs method of expreſſing their affeQion, 
istheir ſinging certain amorous and whin- 
ing ſongs, compos'd on purpoſe for ſuch 
mad occaſions, between every line where- 
of they cut and flaſh their naked arms 
wich the above-nam'd — each en- 
deavouring, in this emulative madneſs, 
to exceed the other, by the depth and num- 
ber of the wounds he gives himſelf. Some 
Turks I have obſerv'd, when old, and 
paſt the follies which poſſeſs'd their 
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youth, to ſhow their arms all gaſh'd and 
ſcar'd from wriſt to elbow, and expreſs 
a great concern, but greater wonder, at 
their paſt ſimplicity. 

$ The marble-hearted lady, proof a- 
while againſt theſe barbarous demonſtra- 
tions of their love, at laſt makes choice 
of him whoſe air and face ſhe beſt ap- 
proves, and ſpeaks her mind by throw- 
ing down a ball of twiſted filk, while 
he on whom her mind is beat, is whin- 
ing out her praiſes; this produces fre- 
quently ſo great a fury in the diſappoint- 
ed ſoul of Pim who lofes her, that run- 
ning furiouſly upon his happier rival, 
they proceed, at dagger's length, a ſe- 
cond time; to try their titles to her par- 
tial favours, and before they can be part- 
ed, oftentimes prevent the bliſs of either, 
by an interchangeable beſtowing on each 
others boſoms, ſuch amazing wounds as 
bleed away their love and lite zogether. 

The oddneſs of the ftile invited me 
to render ſame of the above-nam'd fn 
into Exgl;fh, which are the moſt eſteem'd, 
and run as follows: 


Cou'd I, dear Ray of heav'nly Light, + 
e 


Who now behind a Cloud d 


ſhine, 


Obtain the Bleſſing of thy Sight, 


And taſt thy Influence all 


ivine; 


Thus wou'd I ſhed my warm Heart's- blood, 


As now I gaſh m 


veiny Arm, 


Woud'ſt thou but like the Sun think good, 
To draw it upwards by ſome Charm. 


Another follows as diverting as the former. 


Oh lovely Charmer pity me, * 
See how my Blood ti fom me fly, 
Yet, were I ſure to conquer thee, 
Witneſs it Heav'n, I'd gladly die: 


But oh ! I fear when I am dead, 


In t'other World we ſhall not meet, 


3 


* Adrezdful way of making Love. 


$ How the Lady makes her Choice. 
Shy Another Turkiſh Song, on the ſame Subject. n 
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If not, how like a fool m ſped, 
For dying blindly at your feet, 


I have at large-inform'd my reader of 
their matrimonial ceremonies, and have 
nothing further left to tell him on that 
ſubject, but that however looſe the incli- 
nations of the Turkiſh ladies may be ren- 
dred by confinement, it is ſeldom known 
that any wife deſiles her husband's bed; 
perhaps *tis owing to their want of op- 

portunity, for I muſt own myſelf a great 


and utter enemy to that reſtriction which 
the Eaſter nations lay upon their women 
and believe, that where a mutual free. 
dom, liberty, and familiarity, is by cu- 
ſtom, or unkindneſs, any ways deny'd 2 
married couple, *tis impoſſible to reach 
that elevated happineſs deſerib'd by Hs. 
race, in his thirteenth Ode. N 


J Felices ter, & amplius, 
Quo irrupta tenet copula, nec malis 
Divulſus querimoniis, | 
Suprema citius ſolvet amor dic. 


Happy, thrice happy, more than bleſt, 
Are the unſhaken pair, 
Whoſe tie ſtands fix'd in eithers breaſt, 
Unbroke by grief or care; 
Whoſe grounded love, by trifling jarrs, 
Feels no abrupt decay; 
But keeps within true duties barrs 
Firm to the lateſt day. 


CHAP XIV. 
Of the Turkiſh Women, in General. 


F by the title of the chapter, 

the reader may be induc'd to ex- 

pect a particular account of the 

exterior qualifications of the Tark- 
% ladies; he muſt imagine a differ- 
cnce in their perſons and complexions, 
anſwerable to the climate of a hotter or 
older country; whoſe various influences 
muſt unqueſtionably produce as various 
effects in the perſons of its natives: But 
as the unlimited authority which the 
Turks uſurp, as a right of nature, over 
their ſubmiſſive wives, extends its force 
to the remoteſt borders of their unmea- 


ſur'd empire. * The continued practice 
of a conjugal obedience, has bent the 
nature of their haughtieſt women to ac- 
knowledge readily an inferiority. of ſex, 
and obey their husbands with the ftrict- 
eſt duties of an unfeigned humility. This 
uſeful maxim, which is for ever taught 
**m with the earlie& rudiments of their 
infant knowledge, has, among many o- 
ther, this one effect, that by repreſent- 
ing the women, even in their own ima- 
gluations, ſubſervient to the will of man, 
it inſpires them with an ardent zeal, in 


4 Hor. Ode 19. Lib. 2. 
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he daily practice of thoſe alluring parts 
education, which may render their 
ons moſt charming and agreeable to 
he happy obje of their exhalted wiſhes. 
Many, beſides this, are the great ad- 
antagesthe Turks receive from their wives 
ubjection; ſor it entirely frees em from 
he imperious behaviour of inſulting Toke- 

nates; keeps em ſecure from the uneaſy 
Wiſcords of a jealous conſort, and gives 


he fulleſt pleaſures, to be found in matri- 
mony ; While the uncommon plagues, 
and bitter minutes of ſome European mar- 
riages are altogether ſtrangers tothe ſweet 
enjoyment oftheir conſummate happineſs. 
4 Tis a ſenſe of awful fear and duty, 
that obliges them contentedly to live at 
home, without the ſmalleſt power in 
domeſtick matters. ſhut up together in a 
long apartment, divided like our hoſpi- 
pitals {or erer al beds, where free from 
envy, pride or jealouſy, they eat, drink, 
and work rogether, guarded by the watch- 
ful obſervation of induſtrious Exzuchs, and 
excluded from the ſociety of men, above 
ten years old, never ſtirring from their 
houſes, nor making viſits to their neigh. 
bours, but all intirely bent to pleaſe by 
turns the wandring will of their reſpected 
husband. 
Theſe then are the chief accompliſh- 
ments of their womens minds, which are 
moulded by the ſame cuſtoms, to the 
lame nature, in every part of their coun- 
And tho? ſome Provinces have been 
elteem'd more famous than others for 
the beauty of their women; the follow- 
ing account will ſerve as a deſcription 
ol the Turkiſb ladies. | 
* Their completions are for the moſt 
part, of a lovely fair, and without the 
help of art ſo exquiſitely ſmooth and rud- 
dy, that *tis beyond the power of imagi- 
nation to gueſs at their beauty, which 
extraordinary perfection they owe to their 
{o frequent uſe ef bathing, and perpetual 
confinement to their houſes, by which 
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heir leiſure hours an entire poſſeſſion of 


means they areneverruffied by the change 


of the weather, nor ſubject to the ſultry 
influences of a ſcorching Sun, but *tis ob- 
ſerved that they loſe their beauty much 
ſooner than the inhabitants of the northern 
world, for the _ uſe of Bagnio's, tho? 
it ſmooths their skin, and ſoftens their 
completions, does notwithſtanding, pre- 
judice their conſtitutions by the warm ef- 
fects of its ſulphureous quality. + Their 
features are generally moſt agreeably re. 
gular, of an exact and ſweet proportion, 
their eyes ofa piercing black, almoſttranſ- 
parently bright and ftriking, and the larger 
they are, the more eſteem'd, for ſo val a 
value do the Twrks profeſs for great ey'd 
ladies, that the enjoyment of ſuch is by 
Mahomet promis'd them as one of the 
ſublimeſt joys of their chimerical paradiſe, 
the arched excellency of their eye-brows, 
is no ſmall addition to the beauty of their 
features, and fo nicely ſenſible they are 
of this perſection, that where nature has 
deny'd *em fo agreeable a charm, they 
are never contented till, by the repeated 
applications of artificial endeavours, they 
raiſe their brows to a lofty ſemi-circle, 
meeting over their noſe in a ſharp and 
graceful angle. 

p can hardly ſpeak, with ſo large 
encomiums as I have done of their beauty, 
ſince the looſeneſs of their dreſs denies 
them that ſorc'd ſlenderneſs of waſt, fo 
much admir'd by our European ladies; 
but tho? they boaſt not that one excel- 
leacy, nature has adorn'd 'em with 4 
thouſand dthers, which ſufficiently ſup- 
ply its want, for their bodies have ſome- 
what of an agreeabte turn, and their mo- 
tions carry a peculiar grace in an eaſy 
and unaffected freedom of behaviour, the 
native charms of an umorous ſoftneſs a 
pear unfeignedly in every look, while 
every ſtep bears ſomewhat of an air not 
altogether free from a majeſtic gravity, 
and yet entirely govern'd by an uncom- 
mon eaſe. 
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+ 1 am ſorry (after ſo true, yet great 
a character of their perſons) to deſcend 
to the weakneſs of their unguarded vir- 
tue, which lies ſo open and unfortified 
by principle, as to be incapable of reſiſt- 
ing the ſmalleſt temptation of a favoura- 
ble opportunity . This vice of inconti- 
nency is undoubtedly no hereditary miſ- 
fortune deriv'd from their anceſtors, fince 
moſt of the modern Turks, eſpecially 
thoſe of Exzrope, are deſcended from the 
Greeks, the old inhabitants of that ſub- 
verted country; a nation ſo entirely free 


from lewdneſs and immorality, that they 
inſtructed all the world in the ſublimeſt 


virtues, The warm deſires which at pre- 
ſent ſway the looſer inclinations of the 
Turkiſh Ladies, J are rather the effects 
of their unnatural confinement, and the 
ſtrict prohibition they are under from the 


ſociety of mankind, which raiſing their 


imaginations to an opinion of a more ele. 
vated bliſs than is really found in the eon- 
verſation of our ſex, enflames their wiſhes, 
as it heightens their curioſity, and ren- 
ders the coldelt conſtitution of 'em all an 
eaſy conquelt to the. firſt addreſſes of an 
advent*rous lover; and *tis no Wonder 
they have no more regard to their virtue 
or their honour, while the duties of reli- 
gion are never taught em; but on the 
contrary, their minds poſſeſs'd, that as 
God has given them a ſoul inferior to that 
of man, he exacts leſs ſervice from the 
female ſex, whom he only created for the 
ule and ſatisfaction of the nobler males. 
By theſe notions, and the want of li- 
berty before-mentiqn'd, they are all led 
to ſo vaſt an eſteem of men, that they 
carce know a difference ia their merits, re- 


eAnceps, forma, vonum mortdlildis,” 
Exigui donum breve temporis, _. 


Ut velox celeri Pede Jaberis. 
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ceiving promiſſcuoully all ſuch as chance, to 
or aſſurance throws in their way, and pro. 
ceedingwithout the ceremonies ofa formal 
courtſhip, to a plenary ſatisfaction of their 
lew'd deſires; and fo laſcivious are their 
inclinations, that if, by the ingenuity of 
their contrivances, they can procure the 
company of ſome ſtranger in their cham- 
ber, * they claim unanimouſly an equal 
ſhare of his careſſes, and proceed by lots 
to the enjoyment of his perſon , nor can 
he be permitted to leave them, till having 
exerted his utmoſt vigour in the embraces 
of the whole company, he becomes inca. 
babe of turther ſervice, and is diſpatch'd 
with the thanks and preſents of the oblig'd 
family. Be kin 
I will deſire my reader's patience, while 

IT entertain him with a fair example of 
the levity for which I thus accuſe the 
Turkiſh Ladies; *tis not now above eight 
years ſince firſt it hap'ned to a fond Ma- 
hometau, who, all poſſeſs'd'd with Euro. 
pean dreams of love and beauty, would 
neither marry wife, nor take a concubine, 
that was not miſtreſs of a tender nature, 
and, as he thought, accompliſh'd ſweet- 
11 thoſe bright, perfections which, in 
pight of fate, muſt make him happy; 
but 6h! how vainly does deluded man 
depend on beauty as a means of bliß, 
when every frail misfortune of defictent 
nature robs him of his hope? It is a bleſ- 
fing ever ſubſect to a thouſand accidental 
ſhocks of ruin, and even in its lon 
and uninterupted courſe of ſun fhine, but 
the tranſient ſhadow of a momentary ſa- 
tisſaction, excellently defin'd by Seneee, 
in his tragedy f ee * 
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J The.revſ0ns of their! Lejvddels, 
res ot the Turkiſh Ledies, when they can convey ſome Stranger into the.r Apartmenrs. 
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deſires; their lord, it ſeems, was ve 
coverous, and finding Eunuch's ſomewhat 
chargeable. maintain d but one, and that 
an old and lazy eos who would al- 
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Paleſtine, -and the whole Ottoman Empire. 
Oh beauty, doubtful good, to human kicd! 


1 Thou ſhort-liv*'d bleſſing, tranſient as the wind; 
How doſt thou ſlide with ſlippꝰry ſpeed away, 
And how the baffled hopes of mortal lite betray! 


The Iurk of whom I am about to 
ſpeak, was long an enemy to every 
thought that led him to a ſcene of ma- 
trimony; but he was caught at laſt; and 
have ever found, that thoſe who moſt 


ah $ The Man is curs'd, who 
As Partner of his Bed, 


inveigh'd againſt it have been ſooneſt 
tempted to its yoke, and oſten moſt 
gaul'd by it. It was a very Witty obſer. 
vation made by an old Greek poet, in 
the foll- wing Epigram. eee 


takes a ſhe, | 


This all Men knom as well as me, 
Vet, who ſorbears to Wed? 


# This Tarkiſh nobleman, for ſmiling 
fortune had enlarg'd his circumſtances to 
2 great and lofty pitch of ſplendor, kept 
a very la | 
women; he poſſeſod, I think, of wives and 
coacubines, no leſs a number than a quar- 
ter of an hundred, and ſo fondly doated 
on their amorous converſation, that he 
knew no pleaſure greater than the enjoy- 
ment ot their company, would paſs whole 
days in their apartment, and chuſe ſome 
one among them every night to carry to 
his bed, and favour. with the duty of his 
kind embraces. we 

However, whether nature had not 
quality'd him for the womens favourite, 
or whether every lady thought her turn 


too long in coming, is not known; but 


this is certain that the whole ſociety. of 
beauties were extremely melancholy, and 
would penſively retire to a large win- 
dow, which look'd out into a garden on 
the backſide. of their apartment, and b 

throwing up the lettice, let in air, hic 

fan'd, not cool'd the warmth of their 


ways go to bed before t 
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Hatamm,' or chamber of his 


dow, and look out in the garden, or di- 
vert themſelves with any entertainment 
they thought fit to paſs the night ii. 
Twas late one evening and the family 
ſecure, in their repoſe, when a brisk Exg- 
lifh ſailor, who had loſt: his company in 
coming, not an hour before, from drink- 
ing at a little Hovel, where a Greek ſold 
wine, had,rattibled up and down from 
ſtreet to ſtreet, till lie arriv'd in a ſmall 
narrow lane, one wall whereof be- 
long'd,to the above-nam'd garden; he 
was walking haſtily, along, not knowing 


whereabouts he was, when he was ſtart- 


led at the ſudden noiſe of womens voices, 
and deſirous to behold what fort of crea- 
tures females were in Turkey, ||he was led 
by wine and curioſity together, to aſcend 
a ſort of, wooden ſcaffold, which he found 
there rais'd againſt the wall, and had been 
built in order to repair ſome breaches 
made by time. v4 | 

The art of his profeſſion had inſtructed 
him to climb, by which means he with = 
eaſe got up ſo high; that hanging by 


ry _ his hands and feet, he overlook'd the 
ridge of the wall, and cou'd perceive 


diſtinctly, ky the favour of the moon-ſhine, 
ſeveral ladies almoſt in their ſhifts, and 


ſporting wantonly together in a window, 


on the other ſide the garden ; he was won- 
oy dertully 


i 


2 de w ty, Obſervaticn of an ancient Greek, = 
„ Il A lucky Curiofity. ' * 
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derfully pleas'd to ſee a laght he had 
been long a ſtranger to, and, not being 
able to expreſs himſelf in Turkiſh, was 
reſolv'd to ſhow his _— in the Eng- 
Iiſb language, and call'd out aloud, + Ha 
my dear rogues, have I caught ye faith ? 
Egad I wiſh I was among ye. 

Nothing could have been a greater ſur- 
prize to the diſcover'd ladies, than to 
hear a voice, at once appearing to be a 
man's, and ſtranger to their language or 
acquaintance; but it was encreas'd, if 

offible, when they beheld a head, chin 
igh, looking over the Wall, with ſhort 
thick hair, and hat of Exgliſh faſhion, 
the fright,zat firſt, oblig'd them to ſhriek, 
and drove them from the window for a- 
bout five minutes, * but perceiving none 
had overheard them in the houſe, they 
phy courage and return'd again, be- 
eving providence had ſent a man to 
gratity their wiſhes. 

The failor had, by this time, got a- 
ſtride upon the wall, and was beginning 
an old ballad in that merry poſture, not 
remembring he had chang'd his Wapping 
reſidence, for a ſhort continuance in a 
Turkiſh city. But the ladies gathered in 
a knot about the windows and, by the 
cautionary motion of their fingers, huſh'd 
him to ſilence, and began to becken him 
with ſmiling looks, and all the tempting 
invitations of an amorous deportmeut. 

Encouragꝑ d by their unexpected kind 
behaviour, the advent'rous Tarr forſook 
his ſtation, and leaping from the wall in- 
to the garden, expreſs'd his fati>faQtion 
i. i their beautiful appearances, by all the 
aukward bows and apith cringes his ma- 
r.mc accompliſhments had made him ma- 
ſter of. He came, ar laſt, and ſtood di- 
rectly under them, explaining by the mo- 
tions of his head and eyes, and other 
ſigns, that he was ſorry ſuch an inacceſ- 
ſible heighth prevented him from reach- 
ing them. 

They talk'd awhile by ſings and mo 
tions, but perceiving they could reap but 


little pleaſure from ſo remote a converſ. 
tion, + the obliging Ladies, loth to looſe 
ſo rare an opportunity, began to make 
ſucceſsful uſe of thoſe amorous inventiye 
faculties, which nature conſtantly be. 
ſtows on woman, in her amorous exigen. 
gencies; and while certain of the com 
pany continued at the window, ſmiling 
in a fort of wanton dalliance with the 
raptur'd ſailor, others ran and tied as mz. 


ny of their ſheets together as would reach 


the ground, which having done, they 
came again, and making faſt the hither 
end to certain hooks within the chamber, 


threw the other down to him, and kind. 


ly back®ned to him to make a proper uſe 
of their inviting favours. 

* He was not backward in performing 
their deſires, but never thinking of the 
conſequences which might happen, made 
a ſhift to reach the window by the help 
of their contrivance; they receiy'd him 
joyfully, and had begun to ſtare upon the 
ſtrangeneſs of his habit, when he inter. 
rupted them by rovghly kiſſing all the 
company, imagining, that ſince he al. 
ways us'd his Exgliſb miſtreſſes in that fa. 
miliar manner, it was the faſhion ſo todo 
in every foreign place he came to 

The Turkif husbands never kiſs their 
women but in bed, and conſequently this 
behaviour of our merry Britain wonder. 
fully diverted them, they laugh'd exceed- 
ingly and gather'd round him; every 
one ask'd ſome particular queſtion, but 
he could not anderftand one word they 
faid, and finding more than he expected 
in the chamber, look'd about him with 
a great amazement, but began at laſt to 
catch them in his arms, embracing them 
by turns, with ſo much zeal and rapture, 
that *twas hard to tell which party knew 
moſt pleaſure; he, in meeting ſuch ei- 
gaging, beautifull, and willing creaturs, 
or the ladies, in their accidental fats 
faction of admitting to their arms a love! 
of ſo brisk and airy a deportment, and 
a man ſo full of mirth and vigour, 


The 


— 
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+ A comical Sdutation. 
liging Condeſcention, 


A bold Adventure. 


* A Surprize ſoon over. 


Bs: 


'$ A very kind. fawiliar Iavitstion. t 4 ch 


«Paleſtine, and the whole Ottoman Empire. 
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J The room wherein they lay, was 
ong and broad, with beds all laid in or- 


x er along either ſide, and each deſirous 
n to offer him a part of hers, they raisꝰd 
BE ©; of war among them, till it was 
Y folv'd that all ſhou'd draw a lot apiece, 
ad ſtand to the deciſion. 
pa This then at laſt they all agreed to, 
0 ind with ſciffars cut a crimſon ribband 
nto five and twenty pieces, each a lit- 
L le longer than the former; theſe they 
a ade the ſailor hold, and drew their lots 


n order; ſhe, who had the longeſt was 
hat very night to have him for her 
dedfellow, and ſo proportionable ſhe, 
vho had unfortunately drawn the ſhorteſt 
lot, was doom'd to be the fartheſt diſtant 
from his wiſh'd embraces. 


10 Thus had they form'd almoſt a months 
Fi ask, for the poor ſailor, who never us'd 
1 o think on time to come, and thereſore 
1 vent contented to bed, with his fair firſt- 
de ieh miſtreſs, We will not doubt of fatis- 


faction, which he met with, Q but pro- 
ceed to tell the reader that an hour before 
the break of day, that lady, who was 
next to be his partner, came and wak'd 
him from a pleaſing (lumber, left he ſhou'd 


he was forc'd to ſtand or lie all day, 

and had the door by chance been op*ned, 

he had yet perhaps, continued undiſco- 

_ hid all over, by the cloaths about 
im. 

The maſter of the houſe would oft en 
come, and pafs ſome hours every day 
amongſt his women, ſo that all day long 
the ſailor was confin'd to keep his ſtation, 
jt wanted little elſe but liberty, for he 

ad meat and drink, far more than he 
requir?d, * which the good humour'd la- 
dies, ordered to be ſet aſide, pretending 
they wou'd eat it at another time, and 
taking ſome convenient opportunity when 
all was ſafe, they carry'd it directly to 
their pounded Amoroſy. 

+ They paſs'd about ten days and nights 
without the ſmalleſt fear, or danger of 
diſcovery, when an unlucky accident fell 
out, ad ruin'd all: It hap'ned that the 
lady to whoſe turn *twas come that nighr 
to claim the ſailor for her bedfellow, was 
taken by the Turk, her lord and maſter, 
to the unexpected favour of his own en- 
joyment, ſo that ſhe, whoſe lot came next 
was ſooner than ſhe thought of, miſtreſs 
of her long'd-hop'd for happineſs, but when 


unluckily by over-ſleeping his ſecurity, the next turn came, the lady, who the 
„ee found as ſoon as morning broke by the night before had law fully poſſeſs'd her 
" Eunuch, who was always us'd to walk husband's bed, renew'd her title to the 
e. his rounds about that time, and this was baulk*d enjoyment of the ſailor's perſon, 
4 the concluded order they were all to take, which ſhe, who next expected it deny'd 
br their aſſur'd ſecurity. with fervour, urging that ſhe, having 
1 I ſcarce believe our amorous tarpawlin, loſt her turn, ſhou'd ſtay till laſt of all, 
5 when the cool reflection of his waking before ſhe cou'd in juſtice lay a ſecond 
"/ lenſes, repreſented his condition, found claim to what ſhe aim'd ae. 
i himſelf ſo pleaſant as the night before; J Words were multiplied to noiſ 
* but he had gone too far to think of diſputations, and from thence they ſe 
m oing back, till he had done the duty they to downright blows about the matter, till 
re, pecded from him, and therefore wiſely the houſe alarm'd by the diſturbance, 
en thought it beſt to ſeem tranſported with wak'd the Eunuch, who came running 
. lis preſent, paſt, and future happineſs. to the chamber to demand the cauſe of 
05 | In ſhort they led him to a very high their ſo ſudden diſagreement, and the firſt 
is- and {ſpacious preſs, or rather wardrobe, body he took particular notice of, was 
10 lor it was the place. wherein they us'd the poor ſailor, who was got among the 
nd hang their eloaths; in this repoſitory NO 28. E e thickeſt 
1 A very tar Proceeding of the Turkiſh Ladies $ The Order they contriv'd to keep. [| The 
15 butrtVarce. which they made to hide him. Their good-natur'd manner of their getting him Proviſi- 


Ons. 


+ All overturn'd by an unlucky Accident. 


©, The Satfor's dang-rous Diſcovery, 
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The preſent State of Ethiopia, Egypt. 
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thickeſt of the fray, to interpoſe the beſt 
of his endeavours, for appealing their tu- 
multuous violence. 355 
The Eunuch all amaz'd to ſee a man 
ſo ſtrangly dreſs'd among the ladies, came 
and — him roughly by the ſhoulder, 
who, ſurpriz'd as much to find himſelf 
diſcoverd, ſtruck the old and feeble Eu- 
auch ſuch a blow upon the head, as beat 
him to the ground, and running to the 
window, never ſtaid to look for ſheets, 
which if he had he wou'd have miſo'd, 
but venturing his neck to ſave his liberty, 
leap'd nimbly down, and lighting on the 
ſoft and yielding mould, receiv'd no hurr, 
but made a ſhift, ro clamber up a gate 
which open'd to the lane; and after half 


: 


. a young gentleman, 


y Lets fortunate, though equally ad. 
venturous, was the commical amour gf 
ſecretary to t 
French embaſſador at C bee — 
the year 1700, who attempting to have 
brid'd an Eunucb of a Turkiſh nobleman'; 
Haramm, receiv*d encouragement to hope 
admiſhon on a certain night, when, com. 
ing by direction of the aboveſaid Eunucb, 
to a certain woodplle in the yard, belong. 
ing to the houſe wherein they were, he 
mounted on the loggs, and waited for a 
ſummons. | | 

He had not long continued there, be- 
fore a certain ehr > purpoſely, as it was 
reported afterwards, admitted to a cham- 
ber very near him, came and look'd a- 


an hours rambling up and down, half bout her at the window; the amorous 


dead with fear, came out upon the port 
where lay an Exgliſh veſſel, half unladen, 
cloſe upon the key ; he got on board, and 
overjoy'd at his eſcape, went next morn- 
ing to ihe veſſel he belong'd. which de- 
parted two days after, bound for Alex- 
anadrin. 
He brought off ten or twelve conſider 
able diamonds, of a greater value than 
the profits of a hundred of his voyages 
could poſſibly amount to, every lady 
ratefully beſtowing one the night ſhe 
dded him. Had he but ſtaid to have 
gone through the family he had grown 
rich by their ſucceſſive beauties; but he 
had cauſe to be contented with his for- 
tune otherways : And what will ſerve to 
make this accident the more diverting is, 
that when the Eunuch rofe and look'd a- 
bout him, the ingenious ladies join'd to 
tell him an amazing ſtory. how the man 
he ſw came in and frighted them, 
which paſſing for a truth, they ſav'd 
their reputations, and perhaps their lives, 
while it was commonly reported round 
the city, that the devil of an infidel had 
entred the Haramm of fuch a nobleman ; 
nor was it known which way he had got 
in, or how he could find means to get a- 
way again. 


Monſieur had no ſooner fix*d his eyes up- 
on her, and believing that to be the fu- 
ture object of his love, he put in practice 
all the || lears, bows, cringes and grima- 
ces, he was capable of uſing, 

But while thus employ'd upon the Tu- 
kiſh woodpile, the maſter of the houſe, 
who had been told the ſecret by his faith- 
ful Eunuch, came attended by a number 
of his ſervants, and apprehended him a- 
midſt the numerous airs of his too di- 
ſtant courtſhip. No excuſe could plead 
his pardon, but he was immediately led 
out, and in the very gate, ſet open pu- 
poſely to gather lookers on, received“ 
two hundred baſtinadoes on the ſoles of 
his feet, and was turn'd out to hop along 
the ſtreets, and reach his home, as well 
as his fore bruiſes would permit him. 

Complaints were made by the embaſ- 
ſador his maſter, but the Tzrkjþ court re- 
turn'd for anſwer, + that, eAs all ther 
aealings with the ſeveral miniſters ef f- 
reign princes, had been hitherto directed, 
the cuſlom of their cauntrey, ſo they knew 
not well to grant a ſatisfutiton for an acti 
dent which had not yet afforded t hem a fle. 
cedent. Thereby inſinuating, that the 


ſeeretary had ſo greatly and ſo openly 
affronted 


—_  — 


*. His bold Attempt to get away. 
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fvrunxe Intrigue of a French Embaſſador's Secretary. | 
+ The Turks ſharp Anſwer to the French Embaſſador's Complaint. 
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Agronted the Tu who baſtinado'd him, ſeizes on; no man can always run too 
that *twas an action whoſe peculiar inſo- faſt for following indiſcretion, and you 
lence was paſt example. know whio tells us Nemo omnibus boris 
Let love excuſe the amorous French- ſapit ; no man is always free from folly, 
man's raſh attempt, or rather his miſcar- Well-ſpoke that ancient Greek, who asks 
riage; tis a flame will burn in every this queſtion, in the very caſe we now are 


country, and the ſmoak it raiſes may ex- 
cuſe the blindneſs of the objects which it 


er caring On. 


Ah brainleſs youth, in vain you fly trom love, 


He's wing'd, and you on 


$ Conſider reader, when you ſee this 
ſtrange accout of the fair ſex in Turkey, 
tis not nature but the rules of educa- 
tion, which inſpire the moſt accompliſhd 
chaſtity wich purer notions; and if the 
rude and barbarous ignorance, wherein 


Humanum eſt errare. 


foot ; who then muſt fwifter move? 


the Tarkiſh women are oblig'd to live 
has ſacrific'd their honour to the warmth 
of their deſires, rather pity than condemn - 
their want of virtue, and remember, in 
compaſſion of their frailties, that, 


"Tis natural for all mankind to go aſtray. 
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thin condemn'd. 


2 aw EE. 


{ Loves blind Effects excuſable in all Men- 5 The Turk\th Ladies want of Honour rather to be pitied 
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P XV. 


Of the Turkiſh Cuſtoms, and Ceremonies in Converſation, 


the Turkiſo converſation, it will be 
the plaineſt method to begin with 
their morning exerciſes, and trace 
them through the various entertainments 
of a buly day ; for when you know what 
manner of living is practic'd by the rich- 
eſt and moſt affive of their people, you 
may eaſily gueſs at the leſs ſtately or ſtir- 
ring lite of the remainder. 
* Each then obeys, for the moſt part, 
the ſummons of the earlieſt Cock, and 
nling from rhe mattreſs, for feather-beds 


—— 


I deſcribing the general cuſtoms of 


are never u'd in Tarkey, his ſlaves attend 
in an obſequious reverence to wait his 
motions to the bagnio, which great men 
conſtantly build in their houſes, others 
mult be contented with the publick ones; 
here, when throughly cleans'd, they rub 
him with napkins till he is dry, and then 
attend him ſilently to that part of the 
houſe he pleaſes to be dreſs'd in; every 
ſervant knows his office, one puts on his 
ſhirt, another his waſtecoat, the third 
his veſt, and another his turbant, till he 
is, at laſt, compleatly ready. EE: 


— — — » 
* . 


\ ® The fir Employiaent, whereto Greit Men in Turkey put tie Day. 
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of Echopia, Egypt, 


The preſent otate 


If he intends a viſit, he commands 
his attendants to put themſelves in order, 
and in the mean time fits croſs-legg*d on 
a cuſhion in the corner of ſome Saffra, 
looking into his gardens, ſmoaking, to- 
bacco, drinking coffee, or perhaps play- 
ing at cheſs with ſome favourite Ro 
which are the only domeſtick diverſions 
in uſe among(t them. 

$ When his horſe is ready, for they 
ſeldom viſit on foot, he comes gravely 
down to the gare of his houſe, through 
a double row of his attendants, who, lay- 
ing their hands on their boſoms, bow 
lowly to the ground and kiſs the corners 
of his veſt, which is the common ſaluta- 
tion of the 7zrks to their ſuperiors; his 
horſe is.cover*d with a ſtately capariſon 
of cloth of gold, or ſilver. ſometimes a- 
dorn'd with jewels, which reaches from 
under the ſaddle to his heels; his ſtirrups 
are of ſilver, and ſo large as to contain 
his whole foot; they are held, while he 
mounts, by two of his ſervants, and when 
he moves, he is follow'd by a great num- 
ber of them on foot, walking two by two 
at equal diſtance; in this order he pro- 
ceeds to the houſe of him he would viſit 
(having before given him _— where 
alighting at the bottom of the ſtairs, he 
is conducted through double rows of ſer- 
vants, to the preſence of their maſter, || 
who meets him nearer to, or farther from 
his room of tate, according to the differ- 
ence of their q; ality, though to chriſtians 
they never (tir out of their places, but re- 
ceive them ſitting; after the mutual com. 
pliments of ſomewhat declining their ho- 
dies, with their hand on their boſom, 
they proceed through ſeveral rooms to 

that they are to ſit in; the ſtranger, as 
they walk, always taking the left hand, 
preſerr'd as the nobleſt place in conver- 


ſation, becauſe whoever has it, 1s ſup- P 


pos'd to be maſter of the other's ſcymetar, 
as I think I have, in the foregoing part, 


— — —— — Tolle querelas, 
Pauper enim nom ef, cul rerum ſuppetit uſus 


inform'd my reader. When they are en. 
tred, they advance to that elevated part 
of the floor call'd the Saflrai, and place 
themſelves croſs-leg*d oppoſite to each o. 
ther, on cuſhions richly cover'd, with 
their hands upon their laps, like our wo. 
men, 

* Now begins diſcourſe, which is i 
hardly enter'd on, when ſeveral pages, 


richly dreſs'd. bring a ſilk or muſlin hang. . 
kerchief finely em roider'd, and ſpread e, 

it on the ſtranger's lap; then comes ano. * 
ther with a ſalver, containing ſeveral ſorts 1 
of ſweet· meats in little ſpoons, like thoſe "a 
we uſe for tea, ſome of theſe he eats, Fa | 
and is immediately attended by a third n 
with a diſh of coffee; that drank, the Bn 
handkerchiet is taken away, and they 1 
withdraw; but the viſiter has hardly re- wi 
new'd his ditcourſe, when they return a- 6 

gain wich another handkerchief, which 4 
being ſpread as before, one ſprinkles ſweet al 
water in his face from a ſilver bottle, and Wt 6," 
another ſmoaking his beard and the infide ¶ ce 
of his veſt with burnt perfume from a ot 
golden incenſe pan, they withdraw again; N ak 


theſe two ceremonies are uſually per- 
torm'd at the page's diſcretion as to the 
time between them ; but there remains a 
third, which they muſt wait their ma- 
ſter's call for, and that is, the bringing in 
a large diſh of ſherbet of an excellent fla- 
vour, which as ſoon as the ſtranger has 
drank he takes leave and goes away; 
for *tis their cuſtom never to call for that 
liquor, till they grow weary of their vil 
ter's com pany. 

They ſeldom eat above one meal a day, 
and that a dinner; they are rarely known 
to be luxurious in their appetites, and afe 
yet extremely covetous of heaping valt 
and numerous ſums of money from the 
offices they hold; unskilld in that incom- 
arable doctrine of Horace, in the twelſth 
epiſtle of his firſt book. 
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J Their D verlions when at home 
other at their H uſes. 


$ Their manner of making Viſits. 
* How they are Entertain'd in Vilits. 
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How they receiyc each 
+ A very odd Cuſtom, 
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I. n e f laters off 9 8 
Divitia porerans regale, ale . DES TOTS. 4g ©: 


|, - — — Ceaſe your Complaints; 
Tis not the want of Riches. FT e | 
Nor can your Wealth a laſtio liſs procure; _ 
If you have Meat, and Drink,” and Habit 

Oh! learn Content, what. mote Ro Riches dd. 


C Their diet is but courſe, Ri Fey roaſt, turns js gradual y pun, and ſo pres 
varied, conſiſting generally of bo „ pares it for their ealy, palaces. 

or mutton, and a ſort of bone 1955 of T One diſh they YE in frequent uſe, 
ate. much us'd in Britain, where tis a reliſh not. unſayory which may be nam'd 
call'd according to the Turkiſo name Pi- a ſort, of forc'd, meat; it-eonſifts of many 
le; their butter is not made like ours, kinds of fleſh, all migc And chopp'd to- 
dut on the contrary, is nothin elſe büt .gethes, with the rind of lemons, nutmegs, 
ſheeps rail fat once melted down, and ſo Peppers, £loves, and cinnamon, all this 
preſerv't! in certain skins ſor common deen when ſcafon'd, into balls of rea- 
uſes, ſonab daes wrapping them about _ 


And ſince I mention Turk iþ sh Arg 90k ir Sophie 02 Denby 0 . gather'd;” an 


will not be digreſſiye from the, ſub) 3 25 
„and 


upon, to tell yqu $i there are in ma- SY 11 0 ire hidlk gy all 

ny provinces of Perſia, and the Grand js, if ul Ae N 
Seigniol's N heir whoſe tails are 125 e of pala ee 
o prodigiouſly 125 bre with. br in- he Fo . 
credible Joad of that tWenty, t hirty, hz or ad, hey uſe : no o her th 

often forty, Exgli pounds of greaſe are . F of flat ang; e 

taken from the tail of ane ſole Gas ay, call Eqmeck ; they. m ET 


to ſuch a bulk and weight they ſometimes and e e r, rend'r 
grow, that tis a common ſcene in many milk and water; eke 
parts of Turkey, to behold em dragging proceed ty Ps. it out Wi —— 
aſter them their pogd'rous rumps, on t wo- any: and cutting cakes in treacher: 
wheel'd carriages, contriv'd on purpoſe. co 5 ay many on. m heated hearth by 
[| Another For of diet us'd among the one another, t Ade gi 3 the dot 
Turks are certain pies, indifferently bak'd, and bury 208 a em 
and filPd: with meats of various kinds, bak*d fu ciently „ y ah — they 
but o exceſſively, and paſt all reliſh are very. "ha an nd grains the teeth, 
mix'd with garlick, that the ſtrongeſt as if ſome {and had fallen upon them. 
appetite of Fance it ſelf, could ſcarce di- „% When they eat, ey uſe no plates, 
geſt them. knives, ſorks, or any thing but wooden 
* They ſeldom roaſt, and when they ſpoons, not much e the faſhion of our 
do, obſerve a ver different manner from ladles, theſe cakes of bread ſupply the 
the European practice; all their fires. are place of plates gr 1 upon them 
made in holes one or two ſoot deep in they. lay- their meat, ſo thoroughl boil'd 
earth about the ſeveral parts of all ar ſed, that they tear with caſe what 
kitchins ; an iron engine, ſha d 900 muel 1 «pats the chuſe, W 3 of their 
unlike a gibbet, holds a ſtrin , Which Ne A FH fingers, 
alt ned to ſome part of any t ing _ 


ee eee 


— — — — — — 


2 Torkith Di Seh web udp hope, tha thay ore fore' 

to Has em on Curriages. e * raue e of dorNtigg Rog Meat. 1 A vero 

9 Diſh, iv uſe among the Turks. * 88 Their way of making Bread, 
"vg 


v Their mani. 5 


"The preſent State of Ethiopia, Egypt, 


fingers, eating laſt of all the plates them- Ti Yojans, thus deferib'd by Virgil, in hi 
ſelves, as did Zzeas and his newly landed ſeventh #zxeid. 


. 
- 


— 


* Conſumptis beis forte aliis, ut vertere morſus. 

Exiguam in Cererem penuria 5 0 edendi, 

Et violare manu maliſque audatibus orb 

Fatalis crufli, patulis nec parcere quadris ; 
Hens etiam menſas conſumimus, inquit Julus! 


While having ſwiftly ſwallow'd all their meat, 
Nor finding further dainties for to eat, 
Ialatiate hunger, ndt yet fully fed, 


112" 1" Borc'd their keen teeth to gnaw their ſmall-ſhar'd bread, 
With eager jaws, and hands to bite and tear, | 
I. he poor remains of their porteutous fare, | 


11 vl 921 See, cr al Aſcanius, we no morſels loo E, 


428 0 


Butĩ make thoſe trenchers meat, which we for meat ſhoud chooſe, 


. 
1 


2 They. fit at meals nh meg d, about his fiddle, one is eating, and a fifth em el 
2 table ſcarce fo much as half a foot ploy'd at cheſs, with ſome companion d v 
high, mizde hollow, and the inſide co- no greater ſtomach, than himſelf. q 
verd over with tin, or ſilver; in their "They commonly delight in ſprightly WW = 
laps” they have a long courſe towel, ve- exerciſes aſter dinner, as believing them Wl 2 


ſereaching round the whole ta- conducive to their healths and reputation, b 
„ ©yncoyer'd © ſurface, contains many ſports they uſe,” all which I ſhal MW a 

veral diſhes, ſtill remov'd as ſoon deſcribe in proper order, and will fit P 

as'tafted,” to' make room. for others, on- proceed to treat about their hurling the 

ly differ inę 7 the © colour of the ſoop, Gerit, the favourite exerciſe of all theſe . 2 

wherein the; meit is brought before em. peple, . 

d As H dring; they rarely uſe at din- © || 

a 


This manly ſport is not unlike, per- © 


— n Wuntain water, com- haps the ſame with that ancient Roma b 
monly at 3 in all their dining rooms, cuſtom of darting javelins from their h 
and tanen up in gold; ſilver, or earthen hands, the vigour wherewith they therw ce 


cups, that moment it is call'd for, by the them, and the execution they perform'd b 

ſervuants chat attend them, It is ſeldom when thrown, may be conceiv d by the * 

known that/all the family ſit down foge- deſcription of the death of Turnus, in Ni 
er 


ther ah cheat; one {moaks, another Yirgis laſt Eueid. | 5 
ſiage, and 4 third perhaps is playing on cn Lg: = 
11010 ichen & Cunenti telum Eneas fatale coruſeat i 
Soortitus fortunam oculis, & corpore toto | k 
Enminur mterquet. | Murali concita nn 40 8 
200 vide Tormento fic ſaxa fremant, nec. fulmi ne tanti _ 7 | l 
% 916% Difultant crepitns. "'Volat atri turbinis inſtar _ =” a 
10110 209 |Exittum dirum baſta fefent, oraſque recludit © | 5 
(42304 Ur 65 clipei exiremos ſeptemplicts orbeis : . 2:1 pe 1 
ir or 
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the Dart, a common Exerciſe in Turkey. 2 Virg, Ea. ult. 
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Per medium ftridens tranfs femar : incidit ian 


* 


Ingens ad terram duplicato poplite Turnus. 


AEneas ſwift to uſe the lucky hour, 


Graſp'd his ſtrong 
And lifti 
Aim'd at 


ſpear with a collected pow'r, 
all his body to the throw, 
is rivals breaſt a dreadful blow; Y 


Not from ſtone walls by batt'ring _ broke, 

With half ſuch horrid roar reſounds the ſtroke; 

Not meeting thunder-claps which rend the sky, | 
With ſuch rude ſhocks, roll on, and ftriking, backwards fly, 
The jav'lin flew, like a black whirlwind, ſtrong, 


Bearing 


Till, thro? the edge of his broad ſev*n-fo 
It pierc'd his coat of mail unus'd to yield, 


grim death with hiſſing force alo mg 


ng, 
ſhield, 


Transfix*d his thigh with a ſurpriſing wound, 
And nail'd, with folded knee, great Turnus to the ground. 


Nor is the Turkiſh skill inferior to 
the Roman in this celebrated exerciſe, 
which is ſo common, and thereby ſo ex- 
quiſitely known, that ſome are found a- 
mong them, who with one ſtrong throw, 
at Thy five yards diſtance, will, with 
blunt unheaded wooden javelins, break 
a door of near an inch thick into twenty 
pieces. ; | 

Nay, to ſuch perſectios are the Turks 
arrivd in this encourag'd practice, that 
they never miſs the ſmalleſt mark they 
aim at; uſing the diverſion both on horſe- 
back and on foot, and catching with their 
hands the —_— of their enemies, .1n 
certain irmiſhes by way of ſingle com- 
bat, or a party of an hundred, twenty, 
ten, or more or leſs, againſt an equal 
number. $ ?Tis a curious fight, and wor- 
thy obſervation, to behold their admira- 
ble horſemanſhip, and dext'rous manage- 
ment of theſe Gerits, .at certain publick 
and appointed trials, by the way of chal- 


lenge, where an emulative fire inſpiring. 


ether ſide With hopes of conqueſt, leads 
them on to act as cautiouſly as if in earn- 
et, Tis, amazingly agreeable to ſee 
theſe. men, amidſt an hiſſing multitude of 
darts, which fly continually from ſide to 


lide, behave themſelves with free and 


ſpur violent 


unaffefted careleſſneſs, with eaſe defend- 
ing every part, and turning, prancing, 
rearing, and curvetting on their warlike 
horſes, as if they were not two diſtinct 
and; ſeperate bodies, 
* They bear within the left fide of 
their horſe's girt a certain cane, of crook - 
ed top, not much unlike a . crook, or nut- 
hook, with which they ſuddenly ſnatch 
up whatever javelin lies upon the ground, 
which ſome can do without ſuch help, 
by bending from, their ſaddles in t 
ſwilteſt gallop; others there are found in 
Turkey,, who will throw a dart with all 
their ſtrength, a little riſing as it flies, 
and watching eagerly the courſe it takes, 
on, and catch it as it is in- 
clin'd to fall, ſome yards before it comes 
upon the ground, and this they often 
will repeat for twenty, ſometimes thirty 
calt together, 
And now, ſince I occaſionally ſpoke of 
Turkiſh horſemanſhip, I will deſcribe the 
manner of their riding, which, together 
with the graceful ſhape, courageous na- 
ture, and the ſwiftneſs of their horſes, 
readers them the ſureſt and politeſt horſe- 
men in the univerſe. 

5 Their 


9 Tne Ty ks how ird therein. F The Beauty of th. in graceful Forms cf exerciſing it. 


duc in feveral admirable Points. 
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Their 
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3 - The proſe 7 Beat of Fthopia . EER : 


rd addles are of deep and — but the hey prafiſce this . in a very 
make, of gentle riſe behind, and dull and flothful manner, always near the 
at the bow, a ſort of high,” and i mark, and ſhooting at a ſort of plaiſter d 
ſteel, braſs, or ſilver headed pummel, tar 12 gal while they ſit in rows upon the 
very dangerous to — to i 4 grals, 1 05 Mt py — — ſervants ſor 
They tie their upper gift q nd tlie che 8 a em. All their 
ſaddle, under which is gal ed ee bows/ are tough ha of hardened 
buckles, a capariſon, which falling large y | horns of Buffslo's, mix'g with ſteel, of 
back, hangs almoſt to the round, 7 "adinirable * T7 wanſhip, and finely gilt 
being made of ſilk, or n of vari agd' painted with an ary mixture of 
colours, is er broiqerd nicely, 15 14 d, bright filvan colours. - 

or ſilver wire, and oftenrmes ſet ick FW reftlery : are eſteen'd, and very com- 

with precious ſtones,” of à ſutprizing mg; bar unskillfäl in the dext'rous art 

luſtre, and ineſtimable value ; their bi 15 Rh; all their method is to 

are excellently made of 4 ſteel, o fir F bodies Wanke to the middle, 
ſharp, and yet ſo eaſy, that when gently 511 their joints, and ſtboping forward ve⸗ 
held, they, cannot hurt a Tolt-mourh'd Ty low, run aukwardly about each other; 
horſe, and yet upon occaſion, will con- ma ſudden, ſtrange, and uncouth noi- 

troul a Lyon: All the bridles us'd by gen- ſes to ſurprize or ſtartle their e 

tlemen, are made about the breads of and fnatching with their hands his 

one of our · inches, of a fort of fine and thigh," forhiow him upon his back, With. 

twiſted fille, of green, blue , ſcarler, white, out fo much as ever making uſe of their 

er any other colour. own legs about it. 

. Both their bodies and theirbreaſt- plates "| Rope-dancers, and a ſort-of juglers, 
are-adorn'd with 9.20 lates ol braſs, or àre encbufag'd to perform their ſeveral 
silver, gilt gentce! A their 5 of t tricks, to pleaſe with mean amuſements, 

a vefy large ms 'fize, with four in che open ſtreet, fuch perſons as will 
ſharp Neat which 1 the want of ſtand and gather round their exerciſes, 
pw. upon their bopts; for thofe: they Who contribute” ſomething each, to pay 
never wear in Tumtey. They are fake tem laboors, when a fello ow brings about 
fironsly to e ſaddle 8 et hang ſo 4 gl wooden diſh to every one of 
ſhort,” that che Rate th ride with knees Ee Qators,. 80 deſires their penn, 
quite bent as when'they fit; but tho this t Yo ck, 0 e lefs they 
poſture may not ſeem ſo graceful" to the ple 1 Ur ns 

eye; as ours in Chri iſtendom, ls yet far carria; 96s in Turkey are a ſort 

more ſecure, and uleſul; for by this of fong and 3 0757 Waggons, drawn by 

means, "Twrkiſh horſemen riff ing in their Buffelo*; „ a Kind of be beaſt. not much un⸗ 

ſtirrops, leaning all their bodies to each like an Ox, but 3755 r far, and 3 

ſtroke they give, both reach as far again by one half, their hölns are long, an 

as we can do, and ſtrjke with twice the ſpread to ſueh' conſiderable breadrh, that 

ſtrengtli of Enropean cayalry ; and tis in I have ſeen the tips, ot utmoſt points, 

imiration of this 'EaFerr cuſtom that the almoſt two yards aſunder. 

huffars of our army ride ſo ſhort, and are $$ have tol before, their manner of 

9 ſo afeſolt n urſvits or parties. ſaluring one avgther; as for rviting, 5 

Another Serie much us d amon ſeldom ufe it, and when buſine 

the Tk, is ſhooting for a prize with eim to each other's houſes, they e 

bows and arrows, at which 1257 are ex- Ways entertain'd, in e tooms; not 

pert and dext'rous, as I have ſaid before; | „ 

J The Turkiſh Saddles, and Capariſons. # Their uſe of Bows and Arrows, 1 The Takt 

way of Wreſtling. ll Rope- d. ners and Juglers, „ vs 1 The Catriages in Tu key. = $5 Their an 

kamin way of Living. wateT a/onmbs Wines! 
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are their wives permitted to appear, nor to lie down upon his back, and never 


grow acquainted with their neighbour's 
conſorts : 

They ſleep on quilts extreamly hard, 
and very often in their cloaths, by which 
continued cuſtom they are ſome of them 
ſ louſy, that you cannot paſs a ſtreet 
without obſerving three or four employ'd, 
while ſitting at the door, or in their ſhops, 
in ſearching for, and —_ thoſe en- 
croaching vermin : Nor do they bluſh to 
be diſcover'd in ſo ſtrange an action, com- 
mon practice having made a faſhion of 
this lazy paſtime. ras 

When they have occaſion to make 
water, they withdraw from publick ob- 
ſeryation, and like women, eouch them- 
ſelves almoſt upon the ground, leaſt by 
an accidental drop or two upon their 
cloaths, they ſhou'd become defil'd: 
They ſpit with ſcorn to ſee a chriſtian 
tand agaiaſt a wall, and ſometimes ſtrike 
him as they paſs along, to ſignify their 
hatred of his action an — 2 

$ I very well remember that I landed 
once at Candy, with about four more, all 
Engliſhmen, and ſtrangers to the cuſtoms 
of the country; we were buſy in obſer- 
ving as we walk'd along, the buildings 
ol the city, and afforded as ſurpriziog 
objects as we look'd upon, by being 
dreſs'd in Exghſþ habits; till at laſt, an 
member of 
our company, who found himſelf inclin'd 
to urinate, turn'd round with far more 
confidence than wit to do it, juſt againſt 
the corner of a ' Turkiſh Moſque. 

The people wirh a ſudden hollow flew 
about us, and began to uſe us ſomewhat 
roughly, but a mild deportment, and 
ſubmiſſive carriage, ſav'd all ' harmleſs 
but the frighted criminal; he -peor man 
was doom'd to ſuffer; certain inſolent and 
unreſtrain'd levants, the ſailors of the 
country, came about him with their 
knives all drawn, and having along time 


beaten him about the head, oblig'd him 


Cr IT 


waiting for the uſual ceremonies, circum- 
cis'd the ſtruggling . and complaining 
gentleman with butcher- like inciſion. 
They ſaid abundance, but to little pur- 
ſe, tor we underſtood not then one ſyl- 
ble of T I ſuppos'd they were 
upbraiding the offender, and adviſing him 
to err no more, leſt he ſhould meet a ſe- 
cond ſort of ci cumciſion, far more fatal 
than the former; and indeed the ſuffer- 
ing perſon was beyond expreſſion over- 
joy's to find his loſs not half ſo great as 
e at firſt expected it. Complaints are 
vain, where remedies are never found; ſo 
we were glad to march contentedly away 
reſolving the future to avoid the danger, 
which our friend had met with. 
Shame and regret ſo much confound- 
ed him, that he endeavour'd once or twice 
to drown himſelf, upon receiving a kind, 
amorous letter from a miſtreſs he had leſt 
in England and wou'd often ſwear he 
never wou'd return becauſe of his misfor- 
tune; but it ſeems, ſome merry gentle- 
man of his acquaintance writ a letter to 
the lady, and inform*d her of his reſolu- 
tion and the accident, which caus'd it; 
and upon her writing to her lover thar 
ſhe knew the buſineſs and was glad it 
was no worſe ; the poor diſpirited gallant 
took courage once again, and ventur'd 
to go back. He married her immediate- 
ly on his return, and ſince he ſound her 
fatisfy*d, has little reaſon to continue me- 
lancholy. I cou'd tell the reader amore 
pleaſant ſtory of another gentleman, but 
he's unmarried, and might chance to loſe 
his miſtreſs by the bargain. | 
Hunting is an exerciſe in which the 
Turks take great delight, ſometimes with 
dogs and ſometimes without: With dogs 
but far inferior to our Exgliſb breed they 
courſe the Stagg, Fox, Hare, and other 
ſwift defenſeleſs animals; but when they 
hunt the Lyon, Leopard, Tyger: Boar, or 
other forreſt beaſts, they uſe the dogs for 


N zo. Gg nothing 


T They ak i | 
Tube y make water like women 


Turks hunt with dogs. 
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nothing but to rouſe the game, and leave 
it to their management. „ nfug. 
I They have both weekly, monthly, 
and yearly hunting matches, when the 
gentlemen about the country gather in a 
great and formidable body, ar tome noted 
place of rendezvous, each mounted bra ve- 
ly on ſome horſe that has keen train'd to 
warlike diſcipline; and arm'd with a large 
oval target, full of ſpikes almoq yard 
long, which hangs on their left fades; 
upon their ſhoulders, certain quivers full 
of the heſorenam'd gerits, or ſteel pointed 
javelins; and ia their girdles ſtick a pair 
or two of ſmall 5krewbarrePd piſtols; be- 
ſides all theſe, a eioołed backſword arms 
their thigh : Wnen thus accout red, they 
obey the · ſimmons of the captain's trum. 
pets, one diſtinguiſh'dby that title being 
always over then. 
ö The common form wherein thiey 
ride is that of an extended Creſcent, or 
Half. moon, whereby encompaſſing the 
corner of 4 wood, they ſend in dogs to 
rouſe the beaſts about it, which the cau- 
tious currs no ſooner have perform'd; but 
they came batking back, and ſave them- 
ſelves from datiger by retiring underneath 
the horſes heels: If tis a Lyon or a — 
gerthey diſturb, thoſe often have thec out- 
age to run roaring forward and attack the 
Pyr. ee ene eee 10G) 
When the beaſt is ſeen approaching, 
every man prepares his target for his on 
defence, unknowing where he aims his 
vengeance; while the furious ſalvage 
makes directly at ſome ſingled horſeman, 
Who oppoſing his ſharp-poinred" ſhield, 
the leaping beaſt is "wounded- deeply, 
and, while redoubling diſappointed efforts, 
clos?d upon by the ſurrounding party, ho 
diſcharge a ſhower of javelins; at his bo- 
dy, till he dies and falls amidſt a thouſand 
wounds. e 
But, if, as ſometĩmes has been known, 
the man at whom the Lyon leaps, is ig- 
norant at his defence, and let him ſeize 
his back or ſhoulder with a dreadful pa w, 


the company no more prefer their ſport ty 
their companions ſafety, but ride in upon 
the beaſt, and ſhoot him dead with piſtol 
bullets. 20117 * 

The boar they often hunt on ſoot 
wich ſpears of ſteel, and having roy; 
his briſtled anger, Wait his coming, with 
a cautious eye, and leaping from his tust 
as he runs ſwiftly by them, take him on 
the turn, with ſtrange agility, and firike 
him through the heart with their above. 
nam'd Boar ſpears. 1570N] 

Will Cats, or Cats of mountains 
there, afford an excellent diverſion; they 
frequent the woods, and leap about from 
tree to tree, inſomuch that all, who hunt 
them, are obliged to wear a fort af head. 
piece; for *tis very common to behold 
em jump upon the ſhoulders of their hun. 
ters, and endeavour ſo to wound them, 
till they are prevented by the dart or pi. 
ſtol-ſhot: of ſome behind them. 
Coffee · houſes are frequented by al 
ſorts of people, ſor tis there they meet 
to talk of news, divert themſelves with 
ſmoaking, telling ſtories, or hearing no. 
vels read; yet are theſe Coffee-houſes di 

ferent from ours, in that they only are 1 
ſort of ſtalls, like Tay lors ſnop- hoards, open 
toi che ſtreet, and capable of holding 
twelve or ſouftech men, who meeting 
theſe ſit croſsd leg'd for an hour or two, 
to paſs away the time, which lies upon 
their hands, with feveral different kinds 
ol innocent diverioun. 
I Opium has in former times, been tz- 
ken as a cordial by the generality of 
men among the Turks, and certainly that 
cuſtom ow d its introduction to the pro- 
hibition of the uſe of wine; yet, now, 
tis much diſusd and moſtly practisd 
by the lawyers / ſcribes and ſuch, whoſe 
heads are ever buſied in affairs of great 
and high importance; theſe by conſtant; 


uſe; become endbled to digeſt a quantity, 


of force: ſufficient to deſtroy three other 
men, Its chief effect is for a yore 
elevate 
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How they hunt will beaſts in Turkey. 
beaſte With piſtois. fi How they hunt the boar. 
o a Turkiſh coffecrhouſe. 


© 4, The form they ride in. 
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dlevate the ſenſes to a-wond*rous pitch 


of mirch and ga yety; but in few hours, 
they mult regew- the means, or their a- 


greeable and brisk deportment, will be 


oon transſorm'd to a ſurprizing duſſueſs, 
and ungueſs' d ſtupidity. | 
* There is an admirable: cuſtom, firſt 
no doubt deſign'd as an encouragement 
to induſtry,» by ſo perſwaſive an exam- 
ple, that the Soltan's muſt profeſs ſome 
certain trade, or calling, ſo to be the bets 
ter able, ſhow'd: their fate require it, to 
get their livings by their oa liand· labour. 
Thus, ſome are taught the art of turning 
cups and balls Lignum Vitæ; others learn 
to dreſs up turbants; ſome make bows, 
and ſome embroider; every one in ſhort, 
who has the ſmalleſt proſpect of ſucceſſion 


— 


— — 


to the throne of "Turkey, being taught 
ſome uſeful and ingenious art, to honout 
and promote induſtrious 13 

I have as fully treated of their ways of 
living in this chapter, as is needſul or di- 
verting to the reader, ho may ſee theres 


by, that. tho? they boaſt no ſunſhine” of 


illuſtrious learning, nor the more polite 
and ceremonious cuſtoms of the chriſtian 
world, they are not altogether void! of 
form and order, in their publick of their 
private heels of government: Proteed 
we now to trace them to their graves, 
and ſee their officers of mourning ar 
reſpect for ſuch as having run the courſe 
of nature, drop aſleep and make their 
nnn 1 2 
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/ ſuperſtition lead affray ehe 


minds of mortals! and how 
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8x reaſön. 
The follies of our libes forſake us 


'F? what à ſtrange was will lag weight of dhggerous pr ide has ſhut 


wonderfully blinded in acloud 
of ignorance, - and odMiiaey, muſt- our 
ſenſes lie, hen even tlie brighteſt ray 
ot truth itſelf wants force to diſſipate 
our errors? eo 2141 15 em 
Let ſuch a darkneſs ſways the judg- 
ment of the Tur hid nation, nor can even 
the plaineſt demonſtrations of their moſt 
tidiculous, ſelf-contradiory, and errone- 
ous principles, convince them of their 


folly; they are hardned in their reſolu- 


tions to perſiſt unthinkingly, in what they 


have ſo long maintain'd; and the ericreaſs 


True Wiſdom knows a 


C aut. DG | 
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ſeldom, where we ſee, them not, and 
the unhappy Turks, beljeving all their 
fuperftitious notions facred truth, die as 
they live, and have as ſtrange and unac- 
eountable opinions of a fature ſtate be- 
tween cheir death, and gaining paradiſe, 
as of tlie pleaſures, which they dream, 
will there preſent themſelves: Tis pity 
that a people ſo pradigiouſly ſucceſsful 
and fo full of power, ſhou'd be hood- 
wink'd frem the knowledge of a more 
refinꝰd and Hevenly doctrine; how true 
is that expreſſion of the Greek Theognis : 
| IESITAS | 


more exhalted Bliſs, 
„„ Than;Baandieſs Pow'r or mighty Empire is. 
. ma wes Þ * p 
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For want of that the Turks miſtake the 
road to truth, and wander both in life 
and death, alike eſtrang*d from reaſon 
or the ſmalleſt: ſhare of ſolid judgment. 

J When any of this people, weak and 
aged by the courſe of nature, or perhaps 
invaded by the raging pains of a diſtem- 
per'd body, are ſuppos'd by their acquain- 
tance or relations any ways in danger of 


approaching death, they flock-in numbers 
to the ſick mans chamber, and endea- 
vour to perſwade him that he ought 
contendly to meet his fate, and chear- 
fully reſign his ſoul to him, who gave 


Cur me querelis exanimas tuis ? 


Nec diis amicum eſt, 


Obire Mzcenas, mearum 

a Grande decus c lumenque rerum. 
Ab, te meæ ſi partem animæ rapit 
Maturior vis, quid moror altera? 


Oh! why, Mecenas, ſhou'd you thus unkind, 
Wirh your complaining Murmers rack my Mind ? 
Believe me, tis not kind to Heav'n nor me, 

That you ſhou'd firſt to Death a Victim be, 

You, the great Ornament of all my Fate, 

And generous Prop of my depending State; 

Ah! if too ſwift a Call this mournful Day, 

Muſt ſnatch my Soul's dear better half away, 
Why ſhou'd the other part, imperſect, longer itay ? 


HgBut when the fleeting breach of the 
departed mortal has forſook this body, 
and they find no further room for hope, 
they tear their cloaths, and for a while 
abandon o'er their reaſon to the force of 
paſſion, weeping wich a long immoderate 
ſorrow, till at laſt, thoſe kinſmen fartheſt 
from his blood, begin to dry their eyes, 


Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit: 
 Nulli flebilior, quam tibi, Virgili, 
Ju fruftra Pius, heu, m ita creditum, 
Poſcis Quinctilium Deos. 


He's Dead, and when he loſt his precious Breath, 
A Thouſand pious People Mourn'd his Death, 


it; making him repeated proteſtation 
their — aeRtion, and — * 
they Fad rather die to keep him com. 
pany, than live to loſe his valued cogye:. 
lation : They inceſſancly in doleful ſtrains 
a kind of melancholy ſongs, whereb 
they think they charm the evil angd 
who attends to kill him; the ſubje& of 
theſe ſongs is the profeſſion of their love 
not much unlike, but far leſs tuneſul than 
the 17th ode, of the ſecond book of 
Horace, where thus addreſſes his expreſ. 
ſion to indiſpos'd Mæcenat. 


nec mihi, te prius 


; 


and ſtrive to comfort him, whoſe near- 
neſs of alliance to the perſon of the 
deceas'd, requires him to appear chiet 
mourner at his obſequies , they firſt con- 
dole his loſs and then proceed to ſuch ad- 
vice as the ſo late nam*d Horace gives his 
brother poet on the death of Quinitilivs, 


Yet 


— 


The Ceremonies us'd 


on a Fiicads Death. 


by the Turks in Sickmens Chambers. 


» Their Ceremonies immedi) 
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Paleſtine, and the whole Ottoman Enpire. 


The melancholy mourner muſt a while 
cefit their ſtrongeſt arguments, but by 


So that whentheir tears are dried away, 


proceed to do their other duties in the 


following manner, 


The men, by men, and women by the 
help of their own ſex, are, in the midſt 
of ſome large room, © laid out as here in 
England, on à carpet, mat, or ſomething 
meane r, anſwerable to their N A 
crowd of friends ſwarm roun 


ving turn'd jt nine times round and round, 
with prayers, and invocations for the 
mercy of Almighty God, they lather it 
with ſoap and water, ſhaving it from head 
to foot with ſharp-edg'd razors. 
After this they wath it clean with milk 
and water ſomewhat warm; then tie their 
deads or other little toys about his limbs, 
which is a faſhionable method of exprel- 
ing their affection: But the ſtrangeſt 
cuſtom I have ever found among the 
B of any nation, is a method they 
ive got to wound their boſoms, with a 


their own blood upon their fingers end, 
35 wil enable them to write diſtinctly in 
a crimſon character, their names and 
Ages, on the breaſt of the deceas'd. 
Then they fold up the body in a lin- 
nen ſheet, which twiſts about a dozen 
times the compaſs of the corps, but is 


— — — 
— 


For not the utmoſt oy 
Will bring his ſummon'd Ghoſt, from the dark Shades below. 


degrees is brought to own with them, 


and they have time for ceremony, they 


the body, 


which is naked on the ground, and ha- 


left open at the top and bottom for a ple No 31. 


Yet none, O Vigil, does like you compl :1n, 
And ey*n your elf, 


alas! lament in vain; 
you can ſhow, 


the notions of the fame above-nam'd 
author. | 


Darum, ſed levins fit patientia, 
Quicquid corrigere eft nefas. 


Tis hard, but Patience makes that Burthen light, 
'Gainſt which 'tis vain to ſtrive, and fin to fight. 


ſant ſort of reaſon, which I ſhall hereafter 
mention. | 

When they bear 'em to the grave, tis 
commonly about the cloſe of day, and 
with a numeraus train of the acquaintance 
and relations of the late deceas'd; but 
for the re:der's further ſatisſaction, I will 
ſet down all the order, which the Tzrks 
obſerve at the moſt celebrated Funerals 
of men of high and noted quality. 

* Firſt march a train of grave Dervee- 
ſhees, or the Prieſts of whom I ſpoke in 
a foregoing chapter, theſe bear a certain 
number of — aming torches, and with 
melancholy looks, and careful, flow, and 
heavy ſteps, fortell the people what is 
coming aſter them. 

Next follow other Prieſts, who by their 
wringing hands, and ſhaken heads, and 
other ſuch expreſſive ſigns of ſor o,. 
ſeem as much concern'd as if the parts 
they only act were true and real. 

Then come ſeveral men, who bearing 
along large enſigns trailing far upon the 


pin, or bodkin, and receive as much of ground behind *em ; after them four, ſis, 


or ten led horſes, at an equal diſtance, 
led by grooms on foot, come ſlowly for- 
ward, cover'd to the heels with fine 
+ white cloth, (for that's the Turli#þ 
mourning ) treading with a grave and 
heavy ſtep, as if they knew the cauſe of 
their appearance. * 

Th 
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Now 


heit way of liying out dead Bodies. 
* den Y 8 


$ A very ſtrange expreſſion of reſp. Ht, 
heit farms of marching to a Funeral. 


* 


How they fold 
+ The Turks «ll mon in White. 


- 
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Toe pt eſent otate 
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of Erhopia, Egypt, 


Now comes the body, carried on a 
bie by four tall men, half cover'd over 
with the mourning cloath, which falls 
about 'em from the bier and hangs upon 
the ground, the corps is born head ſore- 
moſt through the city, wrap'd in linnen, 
with his face uncover'd, and a turbant 
at his crown, whole ſhape or magni— 
tude denotes his quality; they never bury 


them in coffins, ſo they lie all open to 


the publick view, beſtrew'd with every 
flower, which may happen thea to flou- 
riſh, 61 015 

Behind the corps immediately appear 
two venerable prieſts, wit! turhants of a 
large and ſtately ſize, who, all the way 
they go, with elevated eyes, and arms 
extended, ſometimes ſtriking furiouſly a- 
ga inſt their breaſts, call vehemently on 
the name of God. pronounciug it a thou- 
ſand times, with awful ſound, and me- 
lancholy accent. 

d In the rear of the proceſſion walk his 
friends, in graceful order two by two, 
with handkerchiefs, to wipe away the 
tears they ſhed for grief or faſhion, Wo- 
men go not to the Funerals of men, nor 
men to thoſe of women, unleſs it be a 
number for their ſafety, and perto”mance 
of the ceremonies requilite in Funerals. 

| Church-va"ds among the Tarks are 
alwa.s plac'd without the town, or in 
ſome wild and vaczazt place within it; as 
for ground they never mind to chuſe it 
level, hills and dales are all alike, and for 
the ſpace of ſometimes full three miies 
about, you fee a fort of grove or wood 
(it the expreſſion be allow'd) of lofty 
-{tones, for at the head and foot of every 


grave, is plac'd a marble, of the ſhape. 


and bigneſ of a common man: The on- 
ly way they have to ſignalize the memo- 
ry oi noblemen, I mean great officers 


amang them, is to carve the tops of both 


the ſtones they faſten at his grave, to re- 
preſent a turbant of a ſize or form, which 


ſpeaks his quality; they ſtrow the ground, ſtrikes him on the head, and beats 


with odiriterous flowers, and often plant 


his good deeds more in number than his 
evil actions, they with humble congees 


* 


ſuch little trees and herbs as are for ever 
green and: flouriſhing. Three times 3 
week the d omen, meet in all their Cen. 
tery's, to condo'e the loſs of dead relati. 10 
on, with-continued how lings for about 
two hours, * leaving when they go away, 
on every grave, meat, drink, ay money, 
as a Charitable offering to the numerous 
poor, who alterwards come in, and ta. 
king whats there leſt, do gratefully repeat 
a certain number of petitions for the ſou] 
of the. deceas d, proportioneble to the 
alms beſtow'd upon them 

Hither then they bring the corps, and 
coming to che grave, kris lay, it on the 
earth and gather round it, every one re. 
pearing prayers tor his delivery from the 
puniſhment of purgatory, for they hold 
(as I have ſaid before) middle ſtate; this 
done, they bury him without a further 
ceremony, and filling up the grave with 
eaith, return again in Ot der as they came, 
- © Now fays the Twrkiſh doctrine, the 
no ſooner leave the body in the ground, 
but up ſtart two black, horrid Angels, 
with their hands of ſteel, and heads of 
fire; theſe immediately rejoin the ſoul and 
body, and by force oblige the frighted 
wretch to ſit upright, while they with 
great [harp knives of fiery ſubſtance, cut 
the body wide open, and examine nicely 
all his heart, to {ee what ſort of life he 
led while here on earth; if they perceive 


ſneak away, and in their room, come 
two bright ſpirits from the realm of blils, 
who laying him gently down to reſt a- 
gain, and litting, one to guard his head, 
the other to protect his feet, attend him 
ſo till the great day of univerſal judg- 
met. | 

$ But if they find bas ten to one they 
do) that his ill action ha ve ſurpaſs'd his 
good ones, one black Angel with an ham. 
mer of a thouſand weight with oy 
wit! 


— 


— — — 
— — 


1 How the hoJy lies upon the bir. 
n 


a 2 plac'd _ 
ex. Aſination in the g v. 


8 The cloſe of the proceſſion. 
* A charit ble cutom of the Turk ſh women. 
$ The puniſhment they fancy ill men undergo. 


dein 


# Their chureh- yard, how 
JA very ſtrange noticn of a 


Paleſtine, 4 the wel Ottoman 
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ich fime being turn'd in paſſage like 
Shuttlerorck the other fiend” receives 
im at the bottom with another blow as 
+l as the lormer, and thereby ſeads him 
viltly up again, {o continuing to knock 


„ in up and down, tif Mabower their 
us Ince of mercy, 10. 

+ human ſrailties, condeſcend to grant 
at hort reprieve, which being pals'd, the 
ul Wiody executioners ſtrait fall to work a- 
ie ia, as roughly as before; and this opi- 


ion ſo prevails in their imaginations, that 


5 hey always, in their prayers for friends 
g Ieceas'd, implore the mercy of AMERY 
e. od: to eaſe them from the torture of the 
wo black Angels. And it is for theſe 
wo Fiend's conveniency, that, as I ſaid 
heſore, the winding ſheet is lett unty'd 
at top and bottom. 

Nine days ſucceſſively the dead man's 
friends aſſemble at his grave, and Pray 
together for the welfare of his foul; that 


| time of mourning over, they erect a No 
„ Woument of little coſt, {but not unleſs he 
Aas of a diſtinguiſh'd quality) upon the 
dcs whereot appear, engrav'd in Tarkifh 
d Characters, the ſeveral graces and accom- 
k MWpliſh'd excellencies, which adorn'd his 
t Wpcrſn wich peculiar merit while he liv'd 
Fand flouriſh'd. 8 

c | Some are buried in their gardens, 


and have tombs built over them, adorn'd 
with Jeſſamines, and all the odoriterous 
plants, which blooming ſpring perfumes 


embracing wich a ſort of melancholy 
cloſeneſs, the half cover'd pillars of Ne- 
„bock marble, afford a pleaſing and ſur- 
prizing proſpect, through a graſed open- 


uh eighteen. ſathoms under ground; by 


the world with, whoſe delightful ſhades 


— 


— 


ing in the outward wall; form'd purpoſe. 
ly tg let all paſſengers behold the monu- 
ment. oth Ter } £1457 
*The Sultans, Who have built large 
Moſques in Conflantinotle, and, who ſhall 
be ſpoken of in the Chapter relating to 
that city, have their rich and ſtately A lau- 


ſhall in gracious pity of /lexms near the tetnples, where aſſem- 


ble daily numbers of poor Pilgrims. who 
receive a certain alms to pray for the de- 
parted foul, of him, whoſe liberality they 


then are bleſt with; many lamps are con- 


ſtantly kept burning, and a ſet of prieſts 
maintain'd on purpoſe to inſpect the du- 
ties of the place, which are both hume- 


rous and ſuperſtitious even beyond imagi- 


nation, 

+ Tis ſeldom known that any other 
epitapli is plac'd upon a tomb, than juſt 
a plain account of the condition; name, 
786, ſex, and time of burial, of the per- 
on there interr'd, yet 'tis of late become 
a cuſtom wich the richeſt and moſt of che 
nobleſt of their people here and there, to 


order certain {ſhort and witty * verſes, to 


be made upon the vertves of the dead, 

and either carv'd or writ in golden letters 
on the marble monument, I Will tran- 

{cribe and print in Exgt;fþ one or two of 
different kinds; that you may better gueſs 
their 'manner of compoſing them. Here 

follows one, upon the death of mae! 
B: ſhaw, the governor of Conſtantinople, 
who was kilPd in battle, at the great de- 
teat the Turks receiv'd in paſſing o'er the 

river Raab in Hungary, to fight the Ger- 

man and Hungarian forces, under the 
command of general Montecuculi on the 

27th of Ju, Anno Domini, 1664. 


J Here, by his two good Angels guarded, lies, 


Iſhmael Brſhawe, in War the German 


$ Prize. 


They kilPd him ba ſely, &er the Stream he paſs'd, 
He won but loſt again, becauſe he won too falt : 


| O Infidels beware, he, who perp | 
Your Souls while in this World will dama 'em in the next. 


* 


ext 


Another 


— 


— — — „ 


| A pleaſant kind of burial. 
5 dein ule among the Turks. 


* The Mauldleums of he Turk ſhemperre. 
© An Epitaph upon a Turkiſh general, kill'd in b.ttle by che Germans 


+ Epiraphs of a mo- 


—— 


The preſent State of Ethiopia E gypt. 


— —— — — — 


Another follows of a merry ſtrain, up- night; in. which they ſeem to ſhew a 
on a certain orange merchant, who died love of puns, by jeſting on his proſeſſion. 


ia his firſt wives arms, upon his wedding 


Alas, Alas! here ſree from Cares and Strife, 
Lies one embrac d to death by his firſt Wife; 
Had'ſt thou been ſow'r, as Peas Lemons are, 
Thou had ſt not met a Fate ſo (harp, ſo rare; 
But as thou wa'lt an Orange, thou art dead, 
For Women love ſuch Sweatneſs, e'en in Bed: 
And ſhe, who by thee chanc'd that Night to lie, 
Taſted thee, found thee ſweet, and quickly ſuck d thee q. 


*— 


Icou'd inſert fome others, which I nor will ſuffice to ſhew their genius, and the 
have by me, but the two above-written Turkifþ taſte of wit in Epitaphs. 


* — — * 


— — 


who died in his Wives Arms] on his Wedding Night. 


8 — * Jo 
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CHAP XVIL 
of the Publick and Private Buildings of Turkey 


$ An Epitaph on a Man, 


Gm_u———Gt 


—__ — — 


2. and:iinnumerable ſollies. which ſtow our cares and riches on the vain 


e roo ig | 
\ MON GST the vatious and ders. Why fhou'd we, cry the Turks, be- 


- poſſeſs. the Turks, they. boaſt cqntrivance of magnificent and ſtately 
one prudence and maintain it ſtruftufes, when we neither know if we 
with an argument, that is, J ?Tis indi- ſhall live to morrow, nor are ſure to 
creet and next to madneſs, to employ leave our ſumptous habitations to an heir“ 
their thoughts and conſtant labours in the poſſeſſion of our race, or our religion; 
raiſing lofry and ſtupendious palaces, Horace wifely in his ſecond book and 
whoſe ſolid forms may probably out live eighteenth ode wiſely reproves this folly. 
the very memory of their forgotten ſoun- 


In ſecanda marmora | 
Locas ſub TIL um funus: & ſepulchri 


Immemor, ſtruis domos. © 


In hewing Marble all thy Hours 
Unthinking Wretch, roll on, 
When the ſwift Call of Death's keen Pow'rs, 
Shall ſnatch. thee hence anon. | 
In buildling Palaces of State, 
You waſte your meaſur'd Breath, ; 
| Vaialy 


K 
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J The reafon why the Turks negk& great Buildings. 


ly 


— 


—— 


— Paleſtine, and the whole Ottoman Empire. 


——_— 


— — — — 
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Vainly affecting to look Great, M192 ee i 


Unmindſul of your Death. 


Nor are there now remaining ma- 


ny of thoſe vait and unexampled build- 
ings of antiquity, whoſe ſtately ſpires 
and venerable piles in former times, 


were wont to crown the face of Greece 


with an amazing majeſty; almoſt all 


thoſe ancient marks of pride and gran- 
deur are entirely ruinꝰd, and effac'ꝗd from 
eren the niceſt ken of curious obſer va · 


1 
: . 
* 


tion, and if any yet remain, they are 
ſo mouldred and de ſormꝰ'd by penetrating 
time and ages injuries, that they will 
harly ſerve to any other end, than tlie 
preſenting a moments to the frailties of 
mortality, and telling lookers on with a. 
pievailing ſilence, and the horrid marks 
of an experienc'd deſolation, what - 
nius ſays, when he declares that 


Niers etiam ſaxis, nominiluſque vent. 


How wide alas! does 


Death's Dominion fly, 2 bad. 


When ev*n our Names themſelves, and Stones mult die? 


The Turks, however negligent in the 
magnificent and laſting ſtructure of their 
houſes, ſnare no pains, no art, nor mo- 
ney ia their publick buildings; ſuch as 
Moiques, or Churches, Bagnio's, Hans, 
and Hoſpitals, which with their. com- 
mon dwelling houſes, form the ſubject 
ot this chapter, and ſhall at large be 
treated of in their reſpective places. 

| And firſt their Moſques, as dedicated 
tothe ſervice of the Great Almighty, tho? 
in an erroneous and ' miſtaken way of 
worſhip, claim our obſervation. They 
are ever ſituated on ſome elevated hill, 
or riſing ſpot of ground, thereby appearing 
more majeſtically great, and tow'ring; 
the common ones are ſeldom ſound ſo 
ſtately as our country churches. 

But the royal Moſques, or ſuch as 
have from age to age been ſounded by 
the mighty Turkiſh emperors, deſerve a. 
more particular and full deſcrip:ion, which 
ake as follows; firſt obſerving that the 


+ They are built entirely of a ſpotleſs 
white and ſhining marble, round in form, 
and riſing to a large and ſtatel Cupola, 
ſupporied nobly by a double, ſometimes 
treble” row of pillars of a different order 
each from other, yet without a name 
whereby I can expreſs them in the Britiſh 
language; their capitals and baſes are 
not ſeldom ſorm'd of brafs; and frequent] 
the columns ring'd about with a conti- 
nued piece of twining cary*d-work of 
that very marble, which compoſes the 
pillar ; ſometimes other workmanſhip 
adorns them, not unlike that raisꝰd work, 
which Italian architects diſtinguiſh*by 
the dame Baſſo relievo; very often they 
are left quite plain, but admirably po- 
liſd by an art which gives them laſting 
luſtre. 7; wy 

The capitals of theſe high pillars ſap- 
port not only the above-nam'd Dome 
or Cupola, but a broad marble gallery, 
which running round the whole circum- 


Tabs, * unskilbd in ancient orders of ference, at ſeveral doors admits an en- 


I'ick, Doric“, or Corinthian buildings, 


trance from four, fix, or eight tall & tur- 


rattice methods independant on the cuſ- rets, which ſurround the” outfide of the 


toms of our European architecture, and 
proceeds by meaſures altogether new, and 


ons to the product of their own in ven- 
n, 


——ũ44—õ — — 


Moſque, and are erected of an equal 
magnitude ſrom top to bottom, rilſing 
from the ground, and reaching half 4s 

NO 32. I 1 2 high 


— 


N * * * 


une ſfirnation of ther Myſqu : 


f [he Deſcription ot a Royal Turkiſh Moſque. + 


errut in London. 


ancient Buil ing; of Greece, quite ruin'd, and forgotten 


— 
— 


$ The Publick Buildirgs more 
* The Turks unskill'] i: the ancient O ders of 
8 A ſon t Turret, not umike me 


* 


— E — 


The | preſent State of 


— — — #4 


— —— — 


Ethiopia, Egypt. 


— 


h again as to the center of the Cu- 


every turret is adorn'd with two, three, 
ſometimes four tarraſſes, exactly like the 
Nery upon the monument on Fiſh ſtreet- 
ill, ia Landon, whence Prieſts appoiated 
for that duty, call the people to aſſemble 
in the Moſques at their divided hours of 
prayer. | 
I 1 he Cupola's, which often are ſur- 
' rounded with an hundred others, ſmall 
and cloſe together like a bunch of grapes, 
are with theſe ſmall ones, richly gilded, 
as are frequently the ſpires of the above- 
nam'd turrets, ſo that the ſun-beams re- 
flected gloriouſly from their all dazling 
luſtre, ſtrike the eyes of gazing ſtrangers 
wich the ſort of new, ſurprizing plea- 


ſure. 
Round the bottom of the out ward 


building are erected many ciſterns, cu- 
riouſly contriv'd with brazen cocks, af- 

arding water for the ceremonious waſh- 
ings of the zealous Twrks, who hold it 
an unpardonablecrime, to enter any Moſ- 
que before their |b::dies are prepar*d by 
e as directed by tlie precepts 
ef their prophet Mabomet. = 
1 po. tico admits them to theſe 
Moſques, of wonderful contrivance, and 
and extenſive magnitude; here all who 
enter, leave their ſlippe:;s, and advance 
bare-footed. upon mats orcarpets, which 
are ſpread at large, and cover neatly all 
the floor, which with the ſides, {| isflag'd 
with admirable ſquares of poliſh'd marble 
join'd ſo cloſely, that in many places tis 
a difficult attempt to undertake a quick 
diſcovery of any joynt. 

* All images, as I have faid before, 
are ſo abkorr'd by the Mahometaxs, that 
they eſteem it an idolatrous offence to 
have em in their houſes, ſo that conſe- 
quently they are never found in Moſques, 


or places conſe:rited to the practice of 


religion; yet the? images are diſallowed, 
the compaſs of the inner wall of their 
Muſques is full of Niches, ſuch as in 
the European piles, contain fine ſtatues, 


hi but are here appointed to anoch 
pola; at equal diſtance from each other, er uſe; 


— — 


tor being large and deep beyon 
chriſtian torm; rhey fill the Farfage or * 
ſpacious hollows, with the oſt- repeated 
names of God and Mabomet, in broad 
and ſhining golden characters. 

From the _ gallery, which I juſt 
now inform*d you was ſupported by the 
capitals of thoſe vaſt rows of pillars which 
ſecure the building, certain broad and 
Rately archesſloping downwards throus\ 
the body of the church, between the 
columns and the bottom of the Cupol; 
57 a ſtranger with a diſtant prof. 
pe: of the ſides of the Moſque and all 
within it, terminating nobly in the late. 
nam'd Niches, rendred ſtately by the 
golden names of God and Mahomet, 

. Within the Temples ever burn pro- 
digious numbers of glaſs lamps, which 
hang about ten foot above the ground, 
illuminating day and night the body of 
the church with a ſurprizing brightneſ, 
aad ring ſuch an annual charge for 
the ſupply ot the oyl and cotton, that re. 
venues are appropriated to that ſingle 
uſe; and ſuch amazing numbers il 
continue burning in their royal Moſques, 
that I dare hardly hope belief when I in- 
form my reader that in the Moſque 
call'd Sancta Sephia, at C —_— 
no fewer lamps are always lighted than 
thirty thouſand, and ſome outward odd 
ones. 

+ To pg Moſque belongs a Bagnio, 
which is much frequented by the Turi 

ple, is eſteem'd a building of no ſmall 
importance; theſe are often, though not 
always, built of marble, ſquare and ſpaci- 
ous, all divided into many and conveni- 
ent chambers, ſweating rooms and cool- 
ing baths, which each makes uſe as he 


finds himſelf inclin'd; in every one of 


theſe diviſions diflerent cocks of hraſs ad. 
mit what quantity of water hot or cold 
they think convenient; and ſince, as ! 
have ſaid before, the men and women 
knowing conſtantly the hours of either 
bathing, never offer at entrance, there 15 
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no precaution taken to prevent an inſo- 
lente the laws of Turkey puniſh ſo ſevere- 
ly All the doors are therefore careleſly 
leſr open, and the modeſteſt of all their 
women, wives or virgins, bathe ſecurely 
in unguarded nakedneſs, as never appre- 
hending they are liable to any kind of 


danger. 

(i Yet what withholds the bold pre- 
ſumption of a curious ignorance ? tis not 
many years ago ſince an aſſembled com- 
pany of naked ladies, were unexpectedly 
{urpriz?d- by an adventurous Tarpawlin, 
cook on board an Engliſh merchant ſhip, 
then lying in the harbour : He was ramb- 
ling up and down about rhe city, when 
toa Turkiſþ Bagnio, built of marble, round 
and not extreamly large, he took it for a 
cockpitt, and perceiving no body denied 
him entrance, was reſolved ro ſee a little 
ſport; ſo in he went, but had not paſs'd 
two outward rooms before he made a full 
diſcovery of his miſtake, and fomething 
elſe which the poor ON. ladies ſhreik- 
ed at; but the attendants of the Bagnio 
being naked in performance of their oſ- 
fice, and the ſtarting Britain nimble heel - 
ed, aud quick to apprehend his danger, 
he eſcap'd and ran directly to his fellows 
whom he left upon the waterſide, and 
got on board without ſuſpicion, ſo that he 
can truely boaſt he was eye-witneſs of a 
curioſity unknown perhaps till then, to 
the moſt eſteem d and favourite breaſt of 
any chriſtian. 

Next come their Hans a ſort of 
ſquare ſtone buildings, for the entertain- 
ment and reception of promiſcuous tra- 
vellers, fome of theſe have lodgings and 
conveniencies of diet, to deliver gratis to 
whoſoever asks it, which has been the 
pitt of ſome deceas'd rich Officer, as are 


Indeed moſt buildings of this kind over 
all Turkey, 


Others only give them room for carri- 


ages and cattle, which are rang'd in rows 
along the middle of the Han, whoſe ſides 


1 


are all divided into large partitions 
each whereof contains a chimney where 
the company who took it up, may dreſs 
their meat. and ſleep on mats if weari- 
neſs inclines them, for nothing elſe can 
poſſibly occaſion even the leaſt repoſe, 
in ſuch a wretched place, with ſuch com- 
panions as are generally met withal, and 
in the mid of ſuch confus'd and ſtrange 
variety of endleſs noiſes. ? 

|| I»/irmaries or Hoſpitals are commonly 


ſtone buildings of a large quadrangular 


deſign, not much unlike our own but in- 
conſiderately expoſing all to publick view 
and dangerous converſation. | 

Nou let us look upon their common 
houſes, and we ſhall perceive them poor 
and mean, ill-· contriv'd, and never higher 
than one ſingle ſtory, they are generally 
built I mean the frames) of green un- 
ſeaſon'd Timber, cas'd with mud and un- 
bak'd bricks half harden'd in the Sun, 
which is the cauſe thar, yielding, to the 
weather, they can ſeldom ſtand above ten 
years, without expenfive trouble in a ge- 
neral repair; and another inconvenience 
which attends their way of building is, 
that by the ſudden moiſtures, and as ſud- 
den heats theſe bricks are ſubject to, a 
ſort of black and deadly Scorpions breed 
ſo frequeatly in all their walls, that I have 
had them often fall upon my cloaths as 1 

have walked about their fineſt houſes. 
The meaneſt of thcir buildings riſe a 
little ja the roof, and form a low and 
arched like ridge, deſended from the rain 
by ſlates or tiles, of odd contrivance, and 
have a ſort of gallery or balcony builr 
uite round them : * The better ſort, are 

omtimes rais'd to moderate heigth b 

an unpoliſh'd kind of ſtone of greyi 
colour: they open from the ſtreet with 
low and ill-made wooden doors, to ſpe- 
cious courts or yards, which lead them 
to an ill-contriv'd and timber ſtair-caſe, 
that admits them to an hall where wait 
attendants 


FA merry Story of an Engliſh Cook, who caught ſme Tu kith a ſies nk = in a Bagnio, 
The I.ico veniengies of Tk h Hofpitale, 
* Deſcrigt u & their fineſt Hoſes. 
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of Ethopia, Egypt 


attendants at a door, which opens into 
the more rich and private chambers.” 
Round the above-named court- yard 
are the ſeveral Offices as ſtables, kirchin, 
cellar, buttery, and the other ned eſſary 
places in a great man's family | 
The bell apartments, tho*-nor; ſtately, 
are beyond imagination pleaſant and a- 
greeable, for ſome are floored with ak, 
all cover'd over with fine mats or carpets, 
painted on the fide. and ci: ling with an 
hundred various colours, richly intermix'd 
with gold and ſilver, and adorned with 
little wands of Deal cut long and in a 
ſemicircular form the flats whereof are 
tew*d' on croſs ways to the colour'd 
roof, and form a fort of ſquare confuſion, 
or agreeable irregularity; one half ot 
all theſe rooms is rais'd about a foot above 
the other, called the Saffrai, which I have 
before occaſionally mention'd; and 15 ge- 
nerally that ſide of any room which look- 
ing out upon the gardens, adds a double 
beauty to the place it ſelf, which is alone 
ſuſHciently agreeable, by being cover'd 
with the richeſt carpets, and ſurrounded 
on the ſides. with fine embroider'd velvet 
cuſheons, upon which they fit or lean by 
day, to eat drink, talk, or enterta in their 
family; and where at night their beds are 
made, not ſoft with down, but ſtuffed with 
camel's hair, ſheep's wool, or cotton. 


Other rooms are pav'd with fine ans 
curious colour'd marble, having fountain; 
of a round, triangular, ſquare, oval Or 
what other form their fancy lead; them 
to make choice of, in the midſt of the 
apartment; and ſeveral others tricklin 
gently. from the hollow wall and fallin 
with || a fort of melancholy murmurin 
upon thin ſhells Of braſs, contrivd © 
Purpoſe to reſound the notes of the 
complaining waters, and compleat there. 
by the dulcid entertainment, of a charm. 
ing, natural, and yet uncommon har. 
mony, 0 | | 
The Turks delight extremely in 1 
country life, retiring oſten to ſome m- 
ral ſeat, to pleaſe themſelves in ſolitude, 
tor which end, they have very large and 
colily- gardens io their city houſes, where 
tho? ?tis allow?d, they neither know nor 
covet chriſtian arts of planting flower, 
aud marking out their ground in orderly 
diviſions; they yet contrive ſo charm. 
ingly to imitate ſoft natures ſweetneſs in 
their wilderneſſes, groves, and ſhady 
bowers that, underneath the covert, of 
the meeting boughs, and undiſtinguiſh'd 
avenues they ſeem poſſe(s*d of that Elyz:. 
an happineſs, * deſcribed as follows by 
Tibwllas. 1 


Sell me quod facilis teners ſum ſeinper amort, 
Ia Venus campos ducet Elyyos. 1 

Hit Chi ren, cantuſgue vigent: Paſſim ue vagantes 
Dulce ſonant tenni gutture cormen ates. 

Fert caſiam non culta ſeges, totoſque per agros 
Horet odoratis terra lenigna reſis. 

eAd juvenum ſeries teneris ummiſta puellis 

Lud't: & aſſidue prelia miſcet amor. 


Siace gentle Love with eaſe my Heart invades, 
Venus ſhall guide me to Elizzan Shades, _ 
There Songs and Dinges ſwell full Tides of Joy, 


And Birds from Tree to 


Stretching for dulcid Strains their tuneful Throats, 
And chanting Harmony in warbling Notes. 
| 7 


Tree their Wings employ, 


Uncul- | 


— 


A melzncholy, bu: Jelightly Amuſement, - 9 
Aſe. 


Tde Tukich Gardens form a Crt of natural Part- 
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' Uncultivated Shrubs yield Caſſia there, 


And all the kindly Soil does tragrant Roſes bear. 
There lovely Nymphs with amorous Shepherds toy, 
Mix'd by kind Love in Skirmiſhes of Joy. 


It may not be improper under the head 
of Turkiſh building, io introduce a word 
or two concerning their skill in the art of 
fortification, which far inferior | to the 
chriſtian practice, you may take as fol- 


lows. 

IJ They have no opinion of the lofty 
baſtions, horn works, ravelins, eounter- 
ſcarps, tenailles or out-works of the chri- 
ſtians; but level all their modern works 
within a little of the ditches, which ſur- 
round them, which tho? leſs chargeable, 
they hold pole rim: to oppoſe ap- 
proaches as the other method: But their 
chief ſecurity, and whole dependance, is 
in undermining all their works, which 
they do ſo dexterouſly, that by ſinking 
one below another, they can blow up 
bull-warks after they are taken, three ſe- 


 veral times, ſo often ruining the efforts of 


their enemies. 
Ihe Turks of any nation are the beſt 


in the defence of towns beſieged, for 
prieſts or politicks, have craftily infus'd a 
notion in their minds, that he, who being 
garriſon'd in any fort belonging to the 
Sultan, lives to ſee the Infidels poſſeſs it, 
fhall not only loſe his Prophet's favour, 
but ſor ever be excluded from the future 
bleſſings of expected Paradiſe. 

I ſhould add a little of the Turkiſh 
priſons, which the reader may perhaps, 
expect of ſtrength and number, in pro- 
portion to their cruelty is, the contrary, 
the only reaſon Why there are in Turkey 
very few, and thoſe weak priſons; for 
the juſtice or injuſtice of the ſentence, 
which condems a criminal of any kind, 
is ſpeedily inflicted, that there frequently 
are known but fourteen hours between 
the crime andexecutibn; ſo that any place 
will hold the guilty, fince, for reaſons 
mention'd in the. part foregoing, an eſcape 
from juſtice is eſteem'd impracticable. 


T The Turkiſh Art of Fortification. 
Turkith Priſons, few and weak, and why. 
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CH A P XVII. 


2 : 


Of the City of Conſtantinople. 


HIS great and famous towa, the 
ſubject of this chapter, and an 
ancient ſeat of grandeur and 
"I authoriry was built about the 

time wherein the Perſian empire flouriſh'd 

ver the weſtern world, her founders 
name was Byza, whence ſhe took her firſt 
denomination of Byzantium, and continu- 


— 


— 


ed an obſcure and inconſiderable city till 
the reign of Pauſonius king of Sparta. 

Io him it fell the prize of war, he 
won it by aſſault, and gloriouſly rebuilt 
and ſtrengthned it; inſomuch that long, 
enjoying * plenty, fhe continued 
miſtreſs of a fixed ſecurity, and after three 


NO 33 K k years 


| Tac Antiquity of Conſtaminople. 4 When conquer's by the Romans. 
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| The preſent State of Ethiopia, Egypt, 


years vigorous defence. became a dear and 
bloody victim, to the conquering army 
of ySeverns an ambirious Roman emperor, 
* She changed her mäſters, but conti- 
nued notwithitanding, in the fame condi- 
tion as to power or character, till the 
choice of 'that illuſtrious chriſtian empe- 
ror, Conſtantine the Great, diſtinguiſhed 
her by bright and ſhining honours from 
all other ci ies ſtripping: Rome of all her 
glories to adorn: this happy favourite of 
his fancy; and in ſhort removing from 
the weſtern-worl1 the mighty ſeat of uni- 
verſal empire, to dignifie this new elec 
ted eaſtern city with that envied title, 
and conferring-on his rich and ſtately re- 
ſidence, the celebrated name of Conftan- 
tinople, thereby mg that he placed 
her welfare, in an equal balance with his 
own proſperity, and had elected that one 
place of the world, to the proud and 
ſplendid ſcene of his amazing grandeur. 


nay the 


— — — — 


To draw inhabitants from Rome to thi 
new city, he decreed that freemen and ci. 
tizens and freemen of the one, ſhould an 


of courſe, be free of t'other, robbing 1. 


hot many monuments of conqueſt ang 
antiquity, and tranſplanting endleſs num. 
bers to Conſtantinople, which continued 
from the year of Chriſt, 331, to 1453, 
all the glories of unrival'd plenty, aut 
extended pow er; under a ſucceſſiyg.race 


of formidable monarchs, who poſſeſs'd 


large and uncontrouled dominion over d. 
ſtahr territories, and enroll'd the gloris 
ol theit 1 metropolis, in the politeſt, 

he foremoſt leaf of Fame's great re. 
giſref. But how uncertain and deluſiye 
are the honours of mortality! And al 
the ſhining trains of pegeantry, which 
join to flatter us with promis'd fortune! 
What condition of our frail humanity is 
parmanent or ſolid ? Or as Jave nal has it 
in his tenth ſatyr. 


— — — 5 fræclara & preſtera tenti, 
Ut rebus lætis far qu men ſura malorum ? 


Where can be found that uncomplaining State, 
Or where the maſter ot ſo bleſt a Fate * 
That they can freely and ſincerely ſay, 

Ours is a gricfleſs Joy, and Bliſs without delay. 


J Ambition and the wild diſtractions 
Ii teſtine diſcords, ſhook at laſt to worſe 
than nothing that divided empire, and 
involv'd her children in a bloody ruin, 
by the conquering arms of ſurkſh ene- 
mics, who in the year above-nam'd, 
won by ſtorm that miſerable city, which 
with diferent tortunes has born diffe- 
rent names, and reign'd by turns the 
fam'd metropolis and favour'd reſidence 
ot the ancient Roman, Grecian, and the 
preſent T#1k;fþ emperors, who now have 
chang'd her name from Conſtantinople, to 
8 St anebole, the Etymolos y of which Ara- 


* 


lian word is by the Turks interpreted, 
Fair Peace and Plenty. 

|| Learn O mortals by the fate of em. 
pires, not to {well imprudent thoughts 
with fails of pride for any frail and 
tranſitory gifts of fickle ſortune, when 
you plainly ſce how roughly ſhe inſults, 
and ſwiftly tyrannizes over boundleſs mo- 
narchies, whoſe unimagin'd paleneſs off 
to days declining ſtate, ſo ſtrongly gives 
the lye to the deceitful gloſs of glitter- 
ing yeſterday, Well judg'd the Gree 
who thus defin'd her fickle nature, 


Fortune 


— — 
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* How render'd great and glorious, 
taken by the Turks- 
Fortune. 


+ How long it floutiſh'd. | 
$ Her pt-feat Turkith Name, 
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Fo tune makes wretched human things her ſport. 


And triumphs from the Hovel to the Court: 
Thoſe, whoſe, who but juſt before, ſhe downward hurld, 


She lifts again to ſhine above the World; 
Whilſt he, ſhe late exalted to the Skies, 


let us then proceed to. view this city 
in her modern: dreſs, & perhaps not leſs 


1!yſtrious.tho? more enſlav'd, than when 
ſhe hon tl;e, empreſs of the gazing uni- 


verſe; her ſituation as I have before ob- 
ſerv'd, has opzn'd all the gates of plenty 
znd command to her unbounded fway 
Jad traffick, and the unexampled beau- 
ties of che proſpects ſhe affords, are ſuch 
x render her the ſeat of pleaſure and the 
paradice of na:ure. n 

The ton is built of form triangular, 
and lies upon a cape of land, which 
gently riſes with a ſmooth acclivity, to 
1 conſicle able imminence of ground. The 
eaſtern ſide is u ater'd Bade or chan- 
nel, which divides the Euxine from the 
Helliſpcntze ea, about ſeven. leagues in 
length, ia breadth three quarters of an 
Egli mile. A ſpacious Haven of une- 
qu 1d depth, ſecurity, and beauty lies 
upon irs northern line, *tis bounded by 
the continent. | 

The compaſs of the town is ſixteen 
miles, ſurrounded ſtrongly by a tripple 
wall, with towers and ditches, the re- 
maining labour of the ancient Greets, 
Whoſearms and names are yet perceivable, 
cary'd here and there, upon the ſtones; 
Five gates, of four and twenty open to 
tne land, and nineteen look upon the ſea 
vr hayen, into which no ſhip can come, 
which does not firſt paſs almoſt cloſely 
y the point of the Great Tark's Seraglio, 
v11:h complcatly forms one angle of the 
ty; and the buildings rifing gradually 
"1 ſeven e.ſy hills, each crown'd with a 
Magnificent and ſtately Moſque, whoſe 
\pires and domes are richly gilded, and 
noſt ſtrangely intermix'd with groves 
of Cypreſs in the gardens of their houſes, 
—ͤͤ — 


Is thrown to beds of Clay, and on vile Dunghills lies. 


form a ſcene ſo lovely and ſurprizing- 
ly, that the raviſh'd traveller believes 
himſelf approaching to a place no less 


agreeable, thap was the fam'd Elyzinm 


of the ancient poet*, 

But nothing can be poſſibly a greater 
diſappoiatment than I found at entrance; 
all choſe bright and golden glories, which 
had tempte4 at a diltance loſt their beau- 
ties in a nearer view; and I, inſtead of an 
expected Heaven, was amaz'd to find a 
Hell of da kneſe; narrow ſtreets, wi:h 
dirry cauſeways on each brokea ſide, and 
windows hanging over, almoſt meeting 
in a dark coajunttion; low mud cotta- 
ges, and wide diviſions, all oergrown 
with graſs or buſhes, and 33 proſ- 
pects of dead walls and crooked lanes, no 
glaſs in any of their windows, but inſtead 
thereof, || old rotten lettices, ha'f ſtuff'd 
with dirty rags of various colours, and 
half cover'd over with a ſort of thick, 
white, paſted - paper; every thing in 
ſhort, but their great buildings, ſuch as 
Moſques, or Bagnio's, Han's, or palaces 
of powerful offi-ers, meanly repreſenting 
to a ſtranger's view, the rougheſt (ide of 
ſhameful poverty, ſeeming to upbraid the 
baſe inhabitants with their dejeſted ſla- 
very, in all · the ſhocking marks of miſe- 
rable ſervitude. 

However, many ſtatelv publick edifices 
well deſerve a full deſcription, and in 
order thereunto, omitting purpoſely the 
great Seraglio, the ſouth welt wall where- 
of divides it from the city, becauſe [ 
{hall diſcou ſe apart of that proud pa- 
lace of the Tzrkiſh tyrants, in the nine- 
teeath chapter, I proceed to ſpeak of 
all things elfe in proper order. 

And 


Ie B auties and Convenierices of Conſtantinople. 


Cf the Town, ang how fortified, 
Town of Conſtantinople 


$ A w-nlerful Diſpo i tm nt. 
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Her form and ſituntion. CT The circuit 
The itl Condition ot tle 


I be preſent otate of Ethopia, Egypt, 


Z 


And firſt, among the many royal Moſ. ſort of ſhining glory, which our modem 


ques, which crown the higheſt places in 


Contantinople, none comes near the fam'd eq 


Sophia, ſtanding not far diſtant fromi*ths 
Sultan's palace, who reſorts thereto eac 


Friday in publick ſtate. By the deſerip- 
tion of this one, the others ſtatelineſs may 


buildings in their richeſt ſplendor fail u 

ualize. 1 

* Amongſt the numerous rarities th; 

church affords, there is a large black L 

le, plated from the baſis to the capi 
ith ſheets of copper, whioh at certain 


be eaſily comprehended. ' —* ours of every day throughout the pen, 


"Twould be a needleſs labour to repeat 


the form, ſince what I mention'd in the 


foregoing chapter, may ſufficiently in- 
form the reader as to that particulars 
it ſhall ſuffice to ſay, that as no human I- 
magination can conciyye its wonderful 
magnificence, no mortakpen can deſeribe 
it. ?Tis in ſhort, a fault 


ſtanding 
naments. have been maliciouſly defaced 
by Turliſb ſuper ſtition. 

$ For all that excellent Maſaic work, 
which ſo amazingly adorn'd the floor and 
ſides with ſhining figures of a thouſand 
various forms and colours, is at preſent 
either hid by mats and carpets, effac'd 
by iron inſtruments, or ; 90g daub'd over 
with an inch-thick platter. The ſtone 
and brazen ftatues of the Grecian em- 

erors have loſt their heads, and are 

come dilguis'd by the repeated efforts 
of licentious inſolence. The deep and ad- 
mirable ciſterns, which were form'd 
amidſt the vaults belonging to the tem. 
ple, and ſupplied with water from ftupen- 
dlous Aqueduits, now almoſt ruin'd b 
the mouldring ruſt of time, and baſe 
effects of ſloth and e 

et is the venerable pile in ſpite ofacci- 

dents adorn'd with ſuch a facred, lofty, 
and majeſtic aſpect, that her towꝰring 
roof, bright gilded dome, and artful Cu- 
pola's, her marble pillars and unnumbred 
ornaments, combine to ſtrike an awful 
reverence thro? the breaſts of ſtrangers, 
obliging them to own they ſee in her, a 


.emits a fort of vap'rous moiſture, and | 
therefore calbd the ſweating column; 
in whence this odd eſſect ſhou d probat 


ariſe I cannot gueſs, but *tis the com. 
mon notion of both Tærks and Grecian; 
that it was the pillar whereunto the of 
ficers of Pate bound our Saviour when 
they ſcourg'd him, and upon this only 
ground, (perſwaded to believe the drops 


gh afford ſome ſecret bleſſing, or prevailing 


vertue;) you may ſee great numbers of 
promiſcuous people wiping off the moi. 
ſture with their cloaths or forehead, 
ſome expeCting by its ſovereiga power, 
to be prote&ed from the leaſt misfortune, 

Four doors it boaſts, of ſtately heighth 
and curious workmanſhip, the wood 
whereof the largeſt is compos'd is faid 
to be a part of Noat”s-Ark, and there. 
fore, (being purpoſely left open in ſome 
parts, the reſt plated over. Multitudes of 

r and ſuperſtitious people, come, and 

neel'd in the hallow'd portico, imprint 

their kifles on the holy timber, with 2 
ſort of mad and zealous tranſport. 

q Within the view of the above-nam'd 
temple, ſtands the Hippodrom, a large 
round ſpot of ground like Lincoln lun 
Fields, ſurrounded with the beſt and no- 
bleſt buildings of the city; about the 
middle of this ſpacious circle, ſtands 2 
very large and frately Obelisk, of rich 
J hebaick marblc ; on one pedeſtal where- 
of may be diſcover d the remains of fome 
antique inſcription. | 

It is impoſſible hereby to gueſs at what 
the meaning is, ſo twou'd be vain pre- 
ſumption to attempt interpreting the 
broken ſentences, 

J No: 
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A deſcription ot that glorious Temple. 
* A Sweating Pillar. 


" as forther Encomiucas 
ne Hy ppodrom. 


How much it has teen defac'd by Turkiſh Superfiticn- 
$ Deſcription ot 


'$ Door of Noah's-Ark. 
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Paleſtine, and the whole Ottoman Empire. 
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Not far from this Thebaick Obelisk, 
there is a pillar form'd of braſs, wreath'd 
upwards in the ſhape of three large Ser- 
pents, looking from the top to three di- 
ſtinct corners of the city, in the figure of 
2 juſt, proportional triangle; what the 
meaning of this ancient hieroglyphick 
was, is now unknown; but this is cer- 
tain, that the Turk have had ſome 
grounds to look upon it as as an omi- 
nousr emain of magick skill; ſince juſt 
two months before the depoſition of their 
Sultan Ibrahim, one head fell off as if it 
had been ſaw'd, which being faſtned on 
again by ſome ingenious artilt, kept its 
Gece as firm as ever; but about a month 
before that great rebellion ſome years 
ſince, which ended in the Sultans death, 
and total ruin of his favourite officers, a- 
nother head fell off, and was attended by 
as fatal conſequences as the former, 

Another Obelisk not ſo far from thence, 
conſiſting of a wondrous number of large 
ſtones, cemented artfully togerher, now 
entirely ruin'd, ſo as ſcarce to repreſent 
the form it bore, upon its bafis wears an 
an ancient Greek inſcription ſo defac'd by 
time, that *tis a needleſs trouble to inſert 
the broken characters. 

| The pillar, commonly diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Confantine's, ſtands toler- 
ably whole, by little more than twelve 


foot high, excluding capital and baſis. 

* Beneath this celebrated Hypodrom 
there is a very deep and vaulted ciſtern, 
of incredible extent, and formerly ſuppli- 
ed with water by a ſubterrancous paſſage 
in ſuch plenty, then when Conflantinople, 
was inveſted by Mabomet the Great, it 
yielded a ſufficient quantity for all the nu- 
merous inhabitants; but whether avarice 
or other dependance on their ſtrength, 
has made the Turks neglect repairing it 
I cannot tell, tis now quite ruin'd, all the 
walls being fallen in, and rend'ring the 
ciſtern conſequently unfit for any future 
uſe or ſervice. 

+ This place was called the Hippodrom 
from the Greek. which ſignifies a Horſe- 
courſe, and to that ſole uſe it was of old 
appointed : The Turks at preſent call it 
Hatmahdan, which is as much as Riding- 
place in Engliſh. *Tis here each friday, 
that the molt accompliſh'd horſemen of 
the Turkiſh court and army, meet in — 
ties to encounter one another the hurlin 
the Geritts, which I fo lately ſpoke of: 
They do it all with ſuch wonderſul dex- 
terity, that the? their darts are blunt, 
they imitate exactly even the rougheſt 
ſhocks of real war; nor in their ſtrange 
agility of body, come below thoſe youth- 
ful heroes, whom the tuneſul Virgil cele- 
brates as follows, in his fifth Æueid. 


Poſtquam omnem læti cofeſſum oculoſque ſuorum 
Luſtravere in * ; ſignum clamore paratis 


Epytides longe 


dit, it ſonuitque flagello. 


O ii dilcurrere pares, atque eAgmingaiernt 
Didactis ſolvere choris, rurſuſque vocati 
Convertere vias, tnfeſtaque tela tulere. 

Inde alios ineunt curſus alioſque recurſus 
eAdverſis ſpatiis, alternaſque orbibus orbes 
Inpediunt, pugneque cient ſimulacra ſub armis 

Et nunc terga fugæ nudent ; Nunc ſpicula vertum 
Infenſi, facta tariter nunc pace feruntur. 


Soon as with pleaſure they had view'd the Train, 
And ſaw the graceful Horſemen crown the Plain; 


N 34. Ll Epytides 
* | — 
- Dillar of Snakes. § Another Obelisk of ſeveral Stones, [| Conflantine's Pillar. 7 A deep 


0 © prodigious Ciſtern. 


* Whence it took took the name of tHippudrom, 
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The preſent State of Erhopia, E oy pr, 


Epytides, who diſtant from the reſt, 


A lotty Station purpoſely poſſeſt, 

Obſery'd them ready ſwiftly to diſjoin, 

Then ſmartly crack d his whip, and gave th expected Sign, 
At once the Troops by gallant captains led. 

Around the plain in ſpacious Circles ſpread, 

Then ſummon'd back, in diff rent lines appear, 

Each warlike Hand ador'd with a ſharp pointed Spear; 


Now march in adverſe Files the ſtately Train 
Now changing Forms, renew their ranks again, 
And circling Rings in Rings, curvet along the Plain - 


Thus they extend their,artful wheelings far, 

And wage with friendly arms, a counterfeited War ; 
Now they by Flight their naked bacs expoſe, 

Then turn with litted Spears, upon purſuing Foes ; 
Till Peace proclaim'd, they lay their arms aſide, 
And mingling Ranks and Files, in graceful Order ride. 


$ In the women's apartment, which the 
Turks diſtinguiſh by the name of Auba- 
rat-Baaſar, ſtands a column of prodigi- 
ops height, and ſuch a curious workman- 
ip, that being full even from the baſis 
to the capital with hieroglyphick figures 
repreſentirg in a twining manner, by 
towns, caſtles, ſhips and horſemen. bat- 
les, and a thouſand other ſtrange devices, 
all the riſe and progreſs of the Græcian 
empire from its original Succeſſes ; the fi- 
gures are contriv'd of ſuch proportionable 
magnitude that both the higheſt and low- 


H. Blunt 


eſt ſeem alike: This pillar, like the . 
nument at London, is not ſolid, but within 
to be aſcended by a ſtrong and windin 

ſtair-caſe, where the curious enterer fach 
not any thing that's worth his obſerya- 
tion, but the names of travellers of every 
country, cut upon the ſtones to tell ſuc- 
ceeding comers, who were there before 
them; I perceived among them all but 
three, that T could think were Engl 


which were writ as follows upon diffe' 


rent places. 


an Engliſhman, and lover of his Country. 


William Dennis, in the Year 1560 was here. 


George Sandys, December the 28th, 1610. 


This laſt is doubtleſs that ingenious honour breath'd as in her native clement, 
gentlemen, who has ſo much oblig'd and all the vertues, which adorn the mind 


the world, with his 
obſervation on the eaſtern countries. 


lite and learned of man conſpir'd to reader good, a court, 
whoſe greatneſs, and magniiizence, could 


But now, methinks I feel in writing poſſibly admit of no addition; even this 
it, that weighty grief, which ſeiz'd my rich court with all its ancient ſtate and 
ſpirits, when I ſaw the poor remains of grandeur, is ſo ſtrangely chang'd amidit 
ruia'd majeſty ; the great and glorious the unexampled miſertes of poor ſubverted 


palace of the mighty Conſtantine, where 


Greece, 
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$ The Riftoric:l Pillar, 


+ The Author enters it, and what he found there, 
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Paleſtine, and the whole Ottoman Enpire. 
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Greece, that thoſe tall roofs, once — which ſerve the pleaſures of the haughty 
brightly in a dreſs of gold, are tumbled Sultan. : 

with the columns, which ſupported them, Here may the proud man read his fate, 
and lie confus'd in heaps of rubbiſh, ſcarce aad ſee in the example of this fallen em- 
deſerving even the name ofruins: || Thoſe pire, ( which by the haughty reigns 
bright apartments, which in former times, of her inſulting monarchs, grew divided 
were wont to ſhine with ornamental balls, and was conſequently weaken'd more and 
and glorious crowds of celebrated beauties, more, till all her diſcords ended in her 
are ar preſent made a den, or ſtable, for downfall.) How admirable are the nott- 
the ſeveral ſorts of wild and forreſt beaſts, ons - the great Tragedian upon this par- 

ticular. 
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Violenta nemo imperia continuit diu: 
Moderata durant. Quoque fortuna altius 
Evexit ac le vavit humanas opes, 

Hoc je magis ſupprimere felicem decet, 
Varioſque caſus tremere, metuentem Deos 
Nimium faventes. 
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No Tyrant's Government can long endure, 
A mod'rate Sway is ever moſt ſecure; 
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The higher Fortune builds a Man's Eſtate, 

And ſtill the more ſhe elevates his Fate, 

So much the more does it become his Mind. 

Humbly to own the Gods, beyond his Merits, kind, 

To fear the various Ills poor Mortals know, 

And worſhip bounteous Heaven; whence all his Bleſſings flow. 


Antiquity I think, can boaſt no more 
remains, than what I have already nam'd, 
ot all thoſe glorious monuments of art and 
ſplendor, which in former times adorn'd 
this city: Modern buildings, as defcrib*d 
in the foregoing chapter, are not wanting, 
but as none deſerves particular remark, 
[ only will inform you, that the Turks 
\ compute the number of their Moſques 
at Conſtantinople to exceed ſeven thou- 


land, 

But the reader muſt not here miſtake 
my meaning, as conhn'd to the wall d 
town alone; for they include the cities 
blowing, joining all in one denomina- 
non, as we do that of Weſtminſter with 
Lindon. 

T The old Chryſopolis, at preſent Sc#- 
#ary, a Bythinian city, Randing oppoſite 
upon the other ſhore of the abovenam'd 
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Boſphorus, contains within her bounds, 
a great Seraglio of the Turkiſh Sultans, 
and is large and wealthy, not much leſs 
than three miles round. 

Pera, Galata, or Cornu Byzantium 
ancienily, reaches with conſiderable breadth 
from the oppoſite ſhore of the Haven, 
much above an Exgl;h mile, with ſteep 
a ſcent, even to the very ſummit of the 
Hills, which overlook the city; + here is 
likewiſe a <eraglio of the Sultans, ſerv- 
ing as a priſon to receive at each tri. 
ennial view of the Grand Seigniors wo- 
men, whole ſhoals of barren, ſick, or 
or antiquated ladies. 

All the miniſters of foreign chriſtian 
Princes have their dwelling houſes in 
ſome part of Pera, ſeldom fuffor'd to re- 
reſide within the walls of ConuHantinofle; 

the 
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Te Palace of Conſtantine the Great, now mad 
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: 2 Stable for while Beaſts. $ The Number of their 


Moſques. © The City Scurary. „ Tue CIty Pera. f The U.e of a Serag io tere. 
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the buildings of this town are ſomewhat 
larger, and more ſtately than the other, 
* all the chriſtian factories reſiding there, 
and favour'd with a ſort of privileg'd im- 
munity among themſelves, poſſeſſing a 
large place, thence term'd the Frank- 
ſtreet, or the ſtreet of Frenchmen, for 
the Turks in common talk call every 
chriſtian by that name, who there, with 
pleaſure, live promiſcuouſly, enjoying al- 
moſt uncontroul'd, an envied liberty, 
which very rarely, any Turk preſumes to 
make encroachments on, tho' ſome have 
often inſolence enough to threaten it. 

Some other ſuburbs, ſuch as theſe with- 
out the gate of cAdrianople, where the 
Turkiſh Sultans at at a certain tomb of 
fome old prophet, are inveſted with their 
power, ſpread themſelves about and much 
enlarge the compaſs of the city, which 
if taken altogether, does indeed poſſeſs 
a greater ſpace of ground than in London, 
but by reaſon of the gardens join'd toeve- 
ry houſe, and many vacant places of the 
town, can notwithſtanding boaſt ſcarce 
half her number of inhabitants. 

The houſes, or the greateſt part of 
Conflauntinofle, are the Sultan's property, 
who lets's » wi out at different rents, ac- 
cording to their value, and appoints col- 
leQors to receive the profits thence ari- 
ſin 

5 Beſiftenes or large and high-roof'd 
places built of timber or ſomtimes of 
{tone, are publick markets not unlike our 
old exchange, where goods of every kind 
are bought and ſold, each myſtery ortrade 
poſſeſſing a peculiar row or walk : Hi- 
ther reſort both Turks and others, who 
would purchaſe any thing of worth, for 


— —— Qnſquis in 


| Refublitqze amorem, tutus ac victor fuit. 
Qui blandiendo dulce nutrivit malum, 


Sero recuſat ferre, quod 


only here they can procure it; all the 
ſtreets, directly contrary to ours, made 
dark and cloſe in front, no ſhops appear. 
ing in them, worth the notice of a iran. 
ger or inhabitant. 

|| The perſons, who inhabit the oppo. 

ſite ſides of the Haven, correſpond 2 
eaſe, by means of many thouſand boats, 
perpetually rowing up and down, call 
Kyicks, of long and narrow form, a liltl 
_ at each end and widening in the 
middle, not unlike an open Bean-ſhel|: 
And now I mention their conveniences 
of rowing, I will venture to digreſ; 
little way, in order to divert you with 
a ſtory common in the mouth of every 
Waterman, who rows you by a caſtle 
founded on a rock, that ſtands ſurround. 
ed by the water, at about two furlongs 
diſtance from the town of Scutary. 

* This fort, for ſuch 'tis now, is calld 
by the inhabitants the Maiden Tower, 
it is ſtrong and well defended by five and 
twenty cannons of conſiderable bore; 
the ſea between the town and it, runs 
thirteen fathom deep, yer is it plentiful 
ly ſtor'd with cool freſh water, by: 
pacious ſubterraneous paſſage, which ad 
mitting it from a large brook not far from 
Scutary, it finds a channel, and emits 
vaſt quantities from a prodigious wel 
within the tower, running thence throug| 
hollows in the rock, and mixing with 
the waters, which ſurround the caſtle. 

The ſtory, which they tell, is ſome 
what odd, but may divert the reader, 0: 
at leaſt, will ſerve as a moral caution, to 
beware how much he liſtensto the tempt 
ing calls of loves extravagance; whered! 
the knowing Senecca has left this maxi 


primo obſiitit 


ſubiitt, jugum, | 
He, 
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* The Chriſtian Privileges there. J The 
ſeſteens, their uſe and deſcripꝛion. 


The form of Turkiſh Wheries. 


Sultan common Landlord of moft Houſes. 5 ke 
Tee Maiden Tower. 


Paleſtine, and the whole Ottoman Empire. 
He, who can bravely inbora Courage prove, 
And dares repulſe the firlt attacks of Love; 
With ſure applauſe ſhall break his fancy's Chain, 
And, crown'd with glorious Conqueſt, fate remain: 
But he, who flatters his miſtaken will, 
Inflaming Fire, and nouriſhing the ill; 
3p Too late ſhall weep, to ſee himſelf undone, 
Gaul'd by the weighty - Yoke, he could, but would not ſhun. 
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Itl There liv'd (fay Turkiſh chronicles) at 
the fa, then Chry/opotis, q a very rich and 
el. noble Earl, extremely favour'd by rhe 
'WG-ecian Emperor, with whom he often 
us'd to ride abroad on hunting, and con- 
u tiaue abſent ſometimes twelve or four- 
teen days together. ; 
ie The Counteſs, an exceeding good and 
nd. MI pious natur'd lady, being dead, and leav- 
ing one ſole daughter ofthe greateſt beau- 
ty, wit, and other excellencies, which 
114 Worn a female mind and perſon, ſhe 
was us'd to mourn her fathers abſence 
and WJ it a folitary ſorrow, ſtill forſaking com- 
me; Pay and pleaſure, to retire alone to 
ung or read, amidſt the ſhady groves 
il. end pleaſant meadows, which afforded 
y ſweet retirements, not far diſtant from 
her father's palace. 
om | Her celebrated beauties had alarm'd 
nis the youth of court and country: Ever 
vel father wiſh'd his ſon this maids roſſel. 
ugh ſor, and the ſons of every parent mad 
vic with paſſion. loft their ſenſe of other 
e, pleaſures, and enchanted by her graces, 
me- ock 'd in numbers to follicite her affec- 
„on, but the aged Earl, entirely doating 
n,to en his daughters converfation, never 
np. WJ (ined to their largeſt offers, bent, if 
real Poſlible, to keep her ſingle, that he 
xi. might, as long as he ſhou'd live, enjoy 
her company. 

Fortune, on a certa in time, the father 
being abſent, led a young and amorous 
gentleman, to take a penſive walk along 

be bank of a delightful current, near the 
He, bottom of a wood belonging to this Earl, 
and not fix hundred paces from his houſe, 
hence juſt before his lovely daughter 


. 
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$ A Sory of an unfortunate an! melancholy Love. 


cx Qed Meeting. 


had walk'd out, and was by him ſur- 
priz'd while leaning penſively beneath 
the ſhel-er of a ſpacious oak, and read- 
ing ſoftly with fix'd attention. 

Never was joy more unexpected and 
tranſporting than that, which ſeiz'd the 
ſtarting youth at this ſurprizing accident 
for he had long been one of Gols, who 
languiſh'd for her favour, but till now, 
had never gain'd the ſmalleſt opportu- 
nity to let her know how much he lov'd 
her, having been, among, the reſt, de- 
nied :dmiffon by her father's obſtinacy. 

+ Love I think, is ſeldom wanting up- 
on ſuch occaſions, to inſpire his ſubjects 
with rhetorical aſſurance, ſo that prompted 
by the dictates of prevailing paſſion, he 
addreſs'd the lady with a modeſty fo 
graceful, yet becoming reſolution, that 
ihe had no ſooner caſt her eyes upon his 
perſon, but a ſudden inclination, and as 
ſodden fright together, ſeiz'd the other 
regions of her virgia boſom. 

Various arguments with mutual fatis- 
faction paſs'd away the time in ſympa- 
thetic pleaſures, and ſuch powerful charms 
did each diſcover in the others perſon, 
that from that tima forward, they agreed 
to meet in the adjoining grove, at the 
the ſame tour every evening, not ha- 
ving opportunity elſewhere to do it, leſt 
the ladies father ſhow'd diſcover their in- 
trigue, and hinder them from proſecuting 
their reſolv'd affection. 

I need not tell the Exgliſb ladies, that 
the rules of vertue, and-her female mo- 
de.ty oblig'd che daughter of the abſent 
Earl, to ſeem more backward than her 
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eager love in the amorous ſettlement of 
their intended meetings; but where oc. 
ca ſions are ſo ſeldom found, it is a needleſs 
nice y to ſtand too long on ling'ring cere- 
monies; ſo in ſhort, upon aſſurance of 
her lovers honourable meaning, and in- 
deed her quality had plac'd her far above 
diftruſting his pretenſions; ſhe per- 
mitted him to hope he might at laſt be 
happy in her wiſh'd poſſeſſion, and for 
many weeks met undiſcover'd in the 
ſecret grove, and taſted all thoſe inno- 
cent delights, which lovers may enjoy, 
without the ſmalleſt tincture of a guilty 
converſation. | 

But oh How ſoon decay the Irighteſ? 
Scene of ſplendid Fortune! I was not long 
this amorous couple held their bliſs un- 
broken and ſerene; ſor the Earl long 
ſince return'd, had oft obſerv*d his daugh- 
ter abſent in the evenings, and wou'd fre- 
query reflect with not a little wonder, 
that ſhe always choſe one certain hour 
to leave the houſe, and ſtill refus'd what- 
ever company propos'd attending her; 
$ his natural jealouſy requir'd no fuel 
to increaſe its fire, but fupply'd with 
this, burnt out in double fury, ſo that he 
reſolv'd to watch which way his daugh- 
ter took, and make it his endeavour to 
diſcover what he doubted. 

Accordingly one evening, purpoſely 
diſguis'd in habit like a thepherd he 
continued in a meadow near his houſe, 
and ſaw the poor, unthinking lady haſten 
from a private door, aud croſs the fields 
directly to the entrance of the grove 
juſt mention'd. 

Little did The dream her father was 
ſo near, and not miſtruſting him, who 
at diſtance ſhe miſtook to be the perſon 
he appear'd, went boldly forward to the 
place appointed, where ſhe met the ob- 
ject of her love, and fitting down upon 
a bank as uſual, tendeily reclin'd her 
head upon his boſom, and began to ſay 
a thouſand ſoſt, endearing things, believ- 
ing they were then as private as before, 


— 
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till, in a manner ſtupified with eage 
paſſion, both e every object hut 
each others perſon, not perceiving tie 
ſuſpecting father, who, had gone a little 
round, below the brow of an impend- 
ing hill, and now ſtalk'd forward undiſco. 
ver'd, till he came ſo near, behind the 
lovers, buſied in their courtſhip, that he 
overheard with eaſe, each little word, 
which paſs*'d between them. 

* Kiſſes, and a thouſand other amo- 
rous actions prompted the unfortunately 
raptur*d couple to repeat with loud and 
ſolemn proteſtations, old aſſurances of 
love and marriage, inſomuch that the ſur. 
priz'd and angry Earl, tranſported by his 
rage to hear his daughter give away her. 
ſelf to one, to whom he had before de- 
nied her, and for certain family diſputes, 
extreamly hated, drew a ſword, which 
he had privately convey*d within his 
dreſs, and running violently at the ſtart- 
ing nobleman, who drew in his defence, 
was kilPd upon the ſpot before the lady 
almoſt dead with fear, recover'd from 
the fright, his ſword had put her in. 

+ But none can ſurely gueſs the ſtorms 
of grief and wonder, which o*erwhelm'd 
her breaſt with a tempeſtuous hurricane, 
to hear the ſhepherd's dying voice ſo 
plainly ſpeak her father's accent; in ſhort, 
upon approach ſhe knew him notwith- 
ſtanding his diſguiſe, and while the lover, 
half diſtracted at her fatal accident, pre- 
par'd to ſpeak his wonder and her com- 
fort, ran with violence about the fields, 
forgetting love and all its conſequences 
but this laſt unhappy one, which hc 
proclaim'd aloud to every ſervant of her 
fathers houſe, whereto ſhe flew with 
ſhrieks and horror. 

The ſervants ran, and ſeiz'd the noble. 
man, who ftood confounded, like 2 
ſpeechleſs ſtatue, looking eagerly upon 
the body of the murder'd Earl, nor at 
ing to defend himſelt from being rakcn: 


News was carried to the emperor ol every 
circumſtance 
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+ A cauſl. for ſulden and tempe:tvous Sorrow. 


Aan unfortunate Miſtake. *& 


Paleſtine, and the whole Ottoman Emprre. 
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circumſtance of the unlucky action, who 

conlidering wiſely all particulars, gave 

the geatleman a preſent pardon, but re- 

bol ing to prevent them from converſing 

with each other ever after, order'd the 

young 4 2 with two Aunts and all the 
e 


amily, to be confin'd in tlie be ſore- nam'd 
tower, than call'd Stony Ifland, giving 
ſtrict command to all. who guarded it, 
that they ſhould never ſuffer her to get 
away, nor give admiſſion unto any per- 
ſon, ſuch excepted as were authoriz'd to 
claim it by his royal paſſport. 

A while the lady mourn'd ſo deeply 
for the father's death; and the deſpond- 
ing lover for the action he had done, that 
neither thought upon the hardſhip of their 
cruel ſeparation ; but when fleeting time 
preſented to their minds the ſharpneſs of 
their fate in that ſevere decree, they both 
ſorſook all hopes of comforts; ſhe, in pri- 
ſon, grew quite weary of an hated life, 
and he, at large, became abandon'd to 
encroaching forrows, melancholy, ſilent, 
and a priſoner to his grief, amidſt the 
tracts of diſregarded liberty. 

Iwelvetedious months were now rolPd 
over, and the diſcontented lover (till con- 
tinued every day to viſit the remembred 
ſcene of former bliſs, and preſent miſery; 
he wow'd often walk diſconſolately up 
and down along the bank of that delight- 
ful river, which was us'd to murmur out 
1 melancholy harmony to ſooth their 
minds, oppreſs d by fear of ill ſuccels in 
their commenc'd affection, and reflecting 
on the various words and actions, which 
had paſsd between them, wou'd now and 
then, let fall a mournful tear, to think on 
their misfortunes, 

At laſt, deſpairing ever more to ſee his 
dcar contracted miſtreſs, he began to 
wiſh a period to his life, which only 
ſerv'd to lengthen out his miſery, and as 
he walk'd one day, perceiv'd a rock, 
wherein he had heard talk of ſome dark 
cave, ſo diſmally forbidding, that no man 
nad ever yet been found, who durſt at- 
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tempt to enter it: Diſdain of danger 
from a wearineſs of living, urg'd him on 
to ſeek the place with reſolution to go 1n, 
regardleſs of rhe conſequence. | 

He found at laſt, the gloomy en- 
trance of the horrid place, which open'd 
downwards with a very ſteep, and dan- 
gerous ſlope, and never waiting for a fe- 
cond thought, went boldly in, and crept 
along the rugged ſides; a narrow chan- 
nel trom the neighbering river, running 
thro? a paſſage *rwixt the rocks, directly 
in the middle, for about an hundred 
yards; he made a ſhift to crawl along 
with wond”rous difficulty, down a very 
deep and flippery deſcent, but there per- 
ceiv'd the water, which till then, had 
ran confin'd to proper hounds,. encreas'd 
in breadth to ſuch a vaſt degree, that there 
was leit no more dry ground to ſtand up- 
on; however, as deſiring death, he was 
reſolv d to tempt it, and continued his 
ad vances throꝰ the water, ſometimes {-arce 
above his knees, then almoſt to his neck 
here running ten or twenty yards indif- 
ferently ſmooth, then — many foot, 
and roaring round his head like ſome E- 
gyptian contract; ſometimes he fell, half 

rown'd with the impetuous fury of the 
torrent, ſometimes walk d thro” the ruſh- 
ing ſtreams, which almoſt tripp'd him 
from his feet, with their amazing ſwift- 
neſs, 

Still he crept as near as poſſible to 
ſome one fide, and held upon the edges 
of the rocks he met with, till reflectinę 
oa the ſtrangenels of the place he wall” 
in, and how much it was impoſſible to 
reaſcend thole watrey paſſages he had al- 
ready paſs*'d, he was reſolv'd to live as 
long as he was able, and obſerve by 
touch and ear, what further wonders the 
deſcent might lead him to, for *twas fo 
void of the leaſt glimpſe of comfortable 
light, that he had then no uſe of eyes, 
for none cou'd picrze one inch of the ſur- 
rounding darkn. . 

He 
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The preſent State 


2 


of Ethopia, Egypt, 


He came at laſt ſo ſar, that he per- 
ceiv'd a ſenſible decreaſe in breadth, ſor 
he cou'd ſtretch his arms with eaſe, and 
touch both ſides; but on the contrary, 
the .depth encreas'd exceedingly, aud by 
the waters doubled roaripg, and beating 
back as from ſome wall, he found the ca- 
vity no further capable of giving room to 
a continued progreſs; yet, conſidering 
there muſt be ſome paſſage of emiſſion, 
and little caring whither it mighr lead, 
he dip'd his head and body under water, 
and with much ado, ſhot ſwittly with the 
eddy, thro? a ſhort and narrow neck, and 
found himſelt immediately inlarg'd, but 
cover'd over with a flood of waters, 
which he rook to be the ſea when finding 
breadth grow ſhort upon him, he made 
uſe of ſtrong and artful ſtrokes, which 
he had learn'd by ſwimming while a boy, 
by theſe means, thinking he ſhou'd ſoon 
be freed, and gain the ſurface, or expire 
amidſt the waves, both which events he 
form'd a ſwift idea of, expecting either 
with a like indifſerence> 

* But he was much ſurpriz'd, when 
long before he gueſs'd it, he perceiv'd his 
head above the water, and as ſoon as he 
could ſee, beheld himſelf within a ſort 
of well or ciltern almoſt level with the 
bring He ſwam a while about from (ide 
to (ide, at laſt obſerv'd a channel, into 
which the ciſtern diſengag'd her riſing 
waters; there he ſoon got out, extreamly 
weak'ned by his ſubterraneous journey, 
and the fair object he diſcover'd when he 
look'd him, was his former miſtreſs walk- 
ing in a garden, with a very ſorrow ſul 
and penſive countenance. 

+ The unexpeeted ſhock was much a- 
like to both the lovers, but the lady 
trighted at the odd appearance of a drop- 
ping man, who look'd like ſome inhabi— 
tant of an inferior world began at firſt 
to ſhriek and fly, but when he faintly 
call'd her by her name, ſhe knew the 
voice miſtook him for a Ghoſt, and fainted 
to the earth, unable to ſupport the weight 
of ſo ſurpriziog a diſcovery. 


But to conclude, the guards came in 
upon the ladies ſhrieking, and immediate. 
ly laid hold on their advent rous viſio. 
but when the emperor was told the ltory, 
he commanded both the lover and 1%, 
miſtreſs to be brought before him, ang 
conſidering the particulars of this amar. 
ing accident, immediately reversd hi; 
former ſentence, had them married in hi; 
royal preſence, grac'd them ever after 
with peculiar favours, and in memory 
thereof. commanded that the caſtle ſhowy 
be calld The Maiden Tower, which com. 
memorative name it bears at preſent, 

Excuſe me reader, for the length of 
my digreſſion, tis a ſtory conhdently 
told amongſt the Tzrks, but faith is every 
man's undoubted property; believe it, 
or believe it not, I only quote, and not 
aſſert it, as I heard it told me tor the 
ſtrange original of their old caltle's Eh. 
mology. 

The Seven Towers, an ancient ca- 
ſtle, by the Roman emperors call'd Jani. 
cula, is now a magazine, or fometimes 
a priſon for the nobleſt criminals; it is 
a very ſpacious building, and was ſtrong 
beyond a common fort, before the mur- 
dering uſe of cannons was invented: The 
Sultan conſtantly maintains therein a nu- 
merous garriſon : Its ſituation 1s upon 
the ſouth-eaſt ſide of Conſtantinople. 

But while I treat of rhis illuſtrious 
city, *twou'd be an error no ways pardon- 
able, ([tould I fail to mention the prodigi- 
ous || Aqueduct of Valentinian, which, tor 
four and thirty Exzel;fþ miles, brings water 
upon channels built on arches, over ſpa- 
cious valleys, from the top of one tall 
mountain to another, till, nigh the city, 
it pours down from a ſtupendious height, 
and fills a ciſtern, like a lake, of tine 
white marble, which contains above two 
hundred pillars of the ſame, and having 


been 1epair'd by ſeveral Turkiſh empe-\ 


rors, does by pipes and conduits, now 

ſupply Conſtantinople, with the fineſt wa- 

ter in the univerſe, | 
CHAP 
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A wonderful ſubterraneous pil: ce, 
& The ſeven towers, a Urong cli. 


* A ſtrange eſcape. 
The Aquæduct of Valentinian, 34 miies long. 
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CY Told the reader in the preface 
of my book, by what uncommon 
means I was ſo happy as to gain 
admiſſion to a. palace, which for 

many ages has been kept a fecret to the 
ſearching knowledge of our European 
travellers, and ſhall now proceed to en- 
tertain him with a wonderful, but plea- 
fant and ſincere account of new diſco- 
veries, which like the golden Indian 
world, lay long unenter'd (as appearing 
barr d againſt our view with unſurmount- 
able impediments,) but gain'd at laſt, 
will ſpread throughout our weſtern regi- 
ons, ſuch ſurprizing plenty of her valua- 
ble product, as may more than recom- 
pence the patient ſtay of your expecting 
curioſities. 

I love not flattery from any hand, much 
leſs wou'd ſooth my own performances, 
with elevatgd hopes of a ſucceſs beyond 
their merits; but of this the world will 
give me leave to be aſſur'd, that as I 
write the beauties of an earthly para 
diſe, and unimagin'd ſcenes of amorous 
royalty, till now unknown, not only to 
my countrymen, but eyery part of di- 
{tant Chriſtendom, Ihave at leaſt deſerv'd 
the thanks of an impartial reader, and 
may be allow'd $ to blame the undiſtin- 
S1\bing il!-oature of ſuch ſteely criticks, 
„ 'nit.ad of owning an agreeable. ſur- 
ie, in meeting ſubjects new and enter- 
ting, ſtrive uageneroully to condemn 
labour meerly out of ignorance or in- 
Tedulity, becauſe they find it ſomething 
odd, and full of novelty. 

However, all that baſe ingratitude, 

p ich meanly may endeayour to obſcure 

Forth of what I write, ſhall never 


Ni 


0f the Grand Sei onior's Seraglio, and particularly the 
© Apartment of bis Women. | 


boaſt that private fear of derking malice 
cou'd prevent my pen from boldly aim- 
ing at a publick ſatisfaction: I will not 
therefore only entertain the world- with 
an agreeable amuſement, || but. proceed 
by regular degrees to give the reader an 
entire idea of the famꝭd Seraglio of the 
Turk-ſh ultan, not omitting any odd and 
plea ſant obſervation, but neglecting pur- 
poſely the trifling repetitions of thoſe 
things, preceding authors were enabled 
to inform you of; and chiefly bending 
my deſign'd deſcription, to thoſe glit- 
tering «. of ſtately buildings, groves of 
pine, and bowers of cypreſs, paths of 
love, and labyrinchs of pleaſure, which 
combine their graces to adorn the fear 
of one great lord and render perfect the 
delightful maſions, where the amorous 
Sultan toys away his minutes in the 
wanton raptures of his ladies's conver- 
ſation, 

* Firſt then, if ever Heaven decreed 
a part of this divided world ſhou'd ſhine 
confpicuouſly above the reft, and ſeem 


'to beckon univerſal monarchy to fix its 


throne: on her delicious ſurface, 'tis the 
very ground, whereon now flouriſhes the 
lor ious palace of the proud Mahometan; 
or from that eminence of ground, on 
which the temple Sancta Sophia has its 
firuation, runs a narrow neck of land, 
deſcending gradually, and on either fide 
politely: ſloping downward, till it forms 
at laſt a charming angle on the north-eaſt 
point of Conſtantinople. 

+ The form of the Seraglio, which is 
built hereon, appears a ſort of long tri. 
angle, one whole fide whereof is bound- 
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F Complaint a2ainſt the malice of the faſhionable Criticke, 
tale may ezredt in this Chapter, 
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* The lovely liruniou of the G and Sz gnia.'s Seraglio. 
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\ The preſent State of Ethiopia, Egypt, 
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ed by the neighbouring buildings of the 
city, both the other ſhelving downwards 


their utmoſt angle pointing out amidſt the 
waves, directly oppoſite to the ſurprizing 
heighth, and rough appearances of cer- 
tain wild and diſtant Aan Proniontories; 
Thrace, with all the beauties of her Euro- 
pean landskips ferms a proſpect full of 
pleaſures on the other fide; not one ſmall 
ſhip can anchor in the Haven; hut muſt 


paſs the point of the Seraglio firſt, whoſe 


noble ſituation leads tlie eye to gaze 
aſtoniſh'd, at ſuch ſtrange variety, that 
all the raviſtd ſweets of art and nature 
here ſeemꝰ'd join'd, as if they had agreed 
to mix their richeſt exceſlencies, and com- 
pleat a modern rival paradiſe to that of 
Eden. Wo 3 

q It is above three Exgliſß miles in 
meaſur d circuit, quite ſurrounded hy a 
lofty wall, defended ſtrongly by a ſort 
of Quer, of five 'yards''breadth' which 
runs all round it, where are planted nu- 
merous pieces of prodigious cannon, of 
an unexampled ſize and monſtròus hore: 
One very deep and ſpacious ditch encom- 
Paſſe the wall, which is moreover ſtreng- 
then'd by ca pacious ramparts, and a ſquare 
watch- Ower, at eve y hundred or two 
hundred paces end; in theſe ſtand night 
and day ſelected numbers of the fineſt 
ſoldier in the Sultan's guard, who ſee 
that none preſume to venture near the 
Walls of his forbidden palace; all the in- 
fide is adorn'd with ſpires and ſtately 
balls, gilt round with gold, & and ſhining 
trom afar with a majeſtie luſtre, which 
ſublime appearance, geiitly ſoftned by 
the mix'd diſcovery of extended groves 
of loſty cypreſs trees, there planted in a 
ſweet and natural irregularity, and ſome- 
what thadowing'in mary places, the re- 
fulgent brightneſs of the ſpires and cu- 
pola's, afford a proſpect to the diſtant 
view ſo full of beauty, and unknown 


wn tie 


lebrate the object thereof. 
to the ſea, which wa{hes 'em, and with 


unnumber'd differences, which alternately 
occur to claim our” Ubfervaticn 


P 


variety, that words want power to ct. 


Having 


goes this ſhort deſcripti. 
on of the to 


rm, extent, and outward 
beauties of the Sultan's palace, I will 
now pr to lead my reader with a 
gradual curioſity, through every inmoſt 
part of its diſcover'd glories; yet as the 


1, ma 
cogfounct lle proffhedY, if Trepteſeht the 
joihtly ,”*rwill be much tlie faſeſt way to 
ſeparäte the brikding into five” degrees, 
and treat diſtinaly of them all, i 4 10 
we may preſerve an uſeful regularity, 

"Firſt then, I will deſcribe the out 
ward: court, and all the offices and or- 
ders of the buildings, which ſurround 
and form it, into which all travellers, 
who pleaſe have free acceſs, and uncon- 
trouPd admiſſioon 

I Secondly I will proceed to do the 
like, by 'a more ſpacious ſquare within 
the former, and compos'd of far more 
rick and lofty architecture, into which, 
as to tlie firſt, all ſtrangers are admit- 
ted. : 

$'Thnrdly, I intend to open to your 
view another court within them both, 
and far ſuperior in its order and magsi- 
ficence ; for in the rich apartments, which 
ſurround ' this' ſquare, the haughty Sul 
tans give their audiences to ml mini. 
ſter of foreign nations, at their firſt att 
val in the Twrk;fþ court. LEA. 

Next I loſe ſight ,of former writers, 
and viſit with a wonder equal to the ob. 
jects, the prodigious ſtatelineſs, and 
tow'ring ſplendor of the Roya! Loagings. 
ſo ſurprizingly tranſporting me with end- 
leſs ſcences of artful- pleature, pride at 
grandeur, that for want of mo els to en- 
preſs their form by, which is quite ui 
known, nay even undrramt Of in the 
Chriſtian World, T have been forc'd to 
draw in the courſe of this Chapter x 

oth 
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other plan. of the amazi 


hearing, wh | ore} 
(ace *ewas made) ſtood by and heard 
the | 
Join in one old faſhionable ſtory, and al- 
firm to lan a right im 
poſſibility: Yer I will not only trace th 
Sultan ro his amorous paſtimes with the 
virgins of his plea ſures, but admit the 
reader to the cloſe. apartments of rhe fair 
deraglis Laties, nay and into the retir'd 


— 


no leſs than à downright im- 


magaificence of their. bedchambers, but 
ſhew him all rhe various fcences of love 
and courtſhip, Which are practis'd daily 
by their lord and them, even to the con- 
ſummation of their urmoſt wiſhes; an 
if the Britiſh ladies are deſirous of a fur- 
ther information, ſtill advance a ſtep or 
two beyond it. | 
As I told you in my prefice, that the 
abſence of the Sultan and his train of la- 
dies, then attending him at Adrianople, 
gave a liberty beyond the wiſhes of our 


keeneſt curioſity,” as a compliment be- 


the Sultan's cuſ tome. 
. + Firſt then, The great Seraglio opens 
to the Sea on either ſide, with ſeveral low 
and private gates, but ſuch as neyer are 
made uſe o | 


liſt'aing eagerly to the accounts ourguides 
thought fit to give us, of the proper uſe 


of every place, and entertaining ſtories of 


of but when the emperor him- 
ſelf is pleay'd to order it; the only com- 
mon entrance faces the . before-oam'd 
temple, Sancta Sopbza, and admits you 
through a. vaſt and ſpacious portal of 
white marble, arch'd and ſtrengthen'd in 
the ancient way, of, building; round the 
edges of the arch on either fide appear, 
cut deeply iu ſtone, (the hollow of the 
letters, richly fill'd wirh lovely mixtures 
of Gold, Green Red, Blue, and every 
other colour,) ſome few Arabian ſenten- 
ces, almoſt defac'd by mouldering time, 
but ſuch as Turkiſh ſcholars told us figni- 
tied as follows, | 


I GLORY TO THE GOD OF McAHOMET, AND 
MAHOMET His PROPHET. 


HONOUR, POWER, TRUTH AND. JUSTICE, 
TRAMPLING ON THE NECK OF SIN 
AND GRANDEUR, HERE ERECT THE: 
SEAT OF NEVER DYING EMPIRE. 


Lou are no ſooner entred thro” this 
lofty gate, than you perccive a court, the 


square whereot contains almoſt three 


hundred 
ſort of 
immediately A diſtant proſpect thro 
the gate at ' tothet end, preſents you with 
1 long and lovely ſcence of Cypreſs Trees 
and Fountains, charming adorning all 
the ſecond court. About twelve yards 


_ and is ſurrounded by. a 


cloyſter, which I will deſcribe, 


* 


upon the left of your fi ſt entrance, ſtands 
the round and broken wall of an old 
Chapel, built by Contlantine, and by him 
dedicated ro the Virgin Mary. It has been 
curious for its building and contrivance, 
but has yielded now to the voracious ruſt 
ot time and ruin, whoſe prevailiag force 
is well deſcrib'd as follows, by an old 
Greek Poer, 


— . 


What 


* Thed.ſcovery ot the mens lodzings, thought by moi# to be 1:npoſlible 
J lalcrip ions vn the portal. 


Rreat gate of Syr2- lio. 


— __ 


8 80 + Deſcription of the 
S A Ch:pocl built by Conſtainus the Great, ©. 
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T be preſent State of Ethopia, E vypt, 


What does not Tine, and length of Days o' erthrow? 
From Times black current, endleſs Miſchiefs flow ; 
By Time the Forms and Names of Things are chang d, 
And Nature's mighty Self, from her own Face eſtrang d. 


The unintelligible reliques of an old 
inſcription, ſpeak the Chapel chriſtian 


_ workmanſhip; and all about its broken 


walls, are hung as Trophies of their 
cursd ſucceſs, the Spears, Swords, and 
Breaſt-plates, Shields, and other armour, 
of thoſe generous Greeks, who. bravely 
ſcorning to outlive the downfall of their 
ſinking country, choſe to die the Martyrs 
of its liberty, and tho? they fell above 


three hundred years ago, live nobly in 


ner, men in armour, with their arms ang 
legs bound croſs each other, which the 
Turks have done by way of triumph t 
commemorate their fortune, This my 
ſeem a barbarous action, and the bf 
effe&t of their va in- glorious principles 


but ancient practices of the inhuma 


cuſtom, will excuſe the Turks, when 
Homer in his Iliads often gives us plain 
examples of the like proceedings; and 
ueas is by Virgil repreſented glorying 
in the overthrow of dead Mexentius, and 


the praiſes of ſucceeding ages, who be- 
hold their ſpoils here hung together, dreſſing up an Oak with his inſulted rro- 


ſtrangely repreſenting in a ghaſtly man- phies. 


Ingentem quercum diciſis undique ramis 
Conſlituit tumulo, fulgentiaque induit arma, 
Mezenti ducis exuvias; tibi magne tropeum 
Bellipotens, aptat roranteis ſanguine 0. a, 
Telaque trunca viri, & bis ſex thoraca pi titum, 
Perfoſſumque locis: Clypenmque ex ere ſiniſtræ 
Subligat, atque enſem collo 5 ſpendit eburnum. 


Upon a riſing Spot of Neighb' ring Ground, 
He plac'd a ſturdy Oak, lop'd cloſely round; 
And with reſulgent Armour deck'd it o'er, 
J he Spoils, which King Mezemtizs lately wore, 
To thee, Great God of War, a 'Trophy due, 
Worthy the Conqueſt, and the Triumph too; 
High o'er the reſt his waving Plume he ty'd, 
Yet reaking with the Blood whe: ein *twas dy'd 
To theſe were bound the Spears, which in the Field, 
Had pierc'd or broken on the Trojan's Shield; 
His ſhiaing Breaſt-plate grac'd the Trophies too, 
Hack'd deep. and pierc'd in twice (ix pieces through ; 
On his left ſide his brazen Target hung, | | 
And from the Neck his Sword, all ſheath'd in Iv'ry ſwung. 


The row of buildings, which upon as ſlaves, from every country where the 
the leſt fide bounds this ourward court, Turks maintain a correſpondence | and 
is low and mean, containing lodgings educared from their youth, or ſomerimes, 1 
for {ome thouſands of thoſe men call'd infancy, in all the rough and ſervile - 


Ajam Olans, or a kind of people bought _ practices I. 00 
3 , —. Wide 


1 Tac Trophies of the Grecks hung up within it. 
Ouns. 


®* The quarters ind employwments of th. Af 
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practices of a laborious diſcipline, till be- 
qualified with ſtrength of mind and 
are ordered ſeverally by the 
to the various 


118 
body, they are 
overſeers appointment, 
officers of the Seraglio. a 
I Within the court, and ſtill deſcend- 
ing ncarer to the ſea upon the European 


ſide, there is a plain and ſpacious ſquare, 


wherein are pil'd in moſt prodigious and 


unnumbred heaps, the logs of wood, 
and various kinds of faggots us'd in the 
Seraglio, which amount each year to 
ſuch vaſt quantities, that fifty thouſand 
Waggon-loads are conſtantly brought in, 
each Waggon drawn, and that not eaſy, 
by two ſtrong Buffelo's. 

From this large Wood-yard to the 
wall, which bounds the palace on the 
Haven-ſide, are finely painted ſtately cy- 
preſs trees, cool groves, and ſolitary wil- 
derneſſes, which indeed run round the 
whole Seraglio in the ſpace between the 
buildings and the wall about it, but, 
as I deſign to ſpeak particularly of the 
garden part, I ſhall defer deſcribing this 
viſion, till its proper place requires my 
doing it. 

Directly parallel to the appartment of 
the late nam'd Ajam-Olans, runs another 
higher and more graceful row of buildings, 
bounded on the orher fide the court afore- 
faid; this is the ſick hoſpital for the Se- 
raglio divided into chambers and conveni- 
ent lodging rooms for people indiſpos'd, 
according to the quality of each as want 
them, Two prime Phi ficians and as 
many Surgeons, are appointed by the 
Sultan to inſpect the management of 
the diſtemper*d perſons, who are care- 
tity attended by great numbers of white 
EuC25, two of whick ſtand conſtantly 
to guard the entrance. T7 

Not far diſtant, but behind the hoſ- 
pital, are built the lodging rooms, ap- 
pointed for the habitation of the Helva- 
Lees, a fort of boys, who wear a dreſs 
pecultar to their office, and ars kept to 


carry meſſages from place to place, with⸗ 
in the palace; or, upon occaſion, may 
be ſent about the town, to bring in any 
thing the ſervants want; for no man, who 
poſſeſſes no employment in the 7 
Seraglio, ever dares, on pain of death, 
attempt an entrance. The number of 
theſe errand boys, is reckon'd to amount 
to near ſeyen thouſand. 

+ About two hundred yards below 
the lodgings of the Helvagees, there lies 
a green, of ſpacious breadth, and raiPd 
about to keep out ſuch, as have not by 
their poſts, the liberty to enter: Here the 
Sultan often comes to ſee the exerciſes of 
the manag'd horſe, and hurling the Ge- 
r:tt, before deſcrib'd, and often orders 
equal numbers of his negro pages, to 
maintain the liſts againſt the challenge 
of ſelected white ones, giving frequently 
rewards of valuable price, to thoſe, who 
conquer. 

q Shelving downwards towards the 
ſea on this ſide alſo, lie vaſt tracts of 
ground, containing various ſcenes of ru- 
ral ſragrancy, tall groves of cypreſs, ſweet- 
ly intermix'd with riſing banks, declin- 
ing greens, delightful labyrinths, and mur- 
muring fountains. 

The ſecond court is enter'd through 
the former, by a lofty gate adorn'd with 
trophies like the ancicnt chapel, juſt now 
mention'd, guarded conſtantly by fift 
Janizaries, arm'd with muſquets, wh 
oblige all horſemen, officers or others to 
alight and walk, if they deſign to gain a 
farther emrance, for 'tis held the duty of 
the Sultan's ſubjects, high and low, to 
pur off all the marks of pride and gran- 
eur, and proceed as humbly to approach 
his preſence, as they ought to do when 
they addreſs the object of their daily 
worſhip. 

This court is. far more large and ſtate- 
ly than the former, near four hundred 
yards the ſquare, and curiauſly adorn'd 

NO 37. 0 0 wi.h 
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The Wogd.-yaid of the Great Seraglio. 


* . 
The Lodgnes of the Helvagees, and their Employoene 
$ The Gate, and Number ot Men, who guard che cht ice of the ſecond out. 


* Other pleaſant Places. 
|| Deſcription ot the ſecond Court of the Set iglio. 


F Pleaf nt Places. 


i The Ho(pical of the Seragio. 
Anne rall'd Leſt, or Green for Fxerciſe. 


The preſent Stare of Ethiopia, Egypt, 
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withever ſpouting fountains, round whoſe 
brims fine cypreſs trees are neatly planted, 
forming various and delighrful figures of 
a different magnitude; all ſurrounded 
with a lofty cloyſter, gallery, or piazza, 
artfully ſupported by amazing numbers 
of white marble pillars, with their capi- 
tals and baſes of the fineſt ſort of 
liſh'd marble, and of that coaſiſts the ſpa- 
cious pavements, which in ſeveral places, 
croſs the court, and lead you pleaſantly 
to different apartments, which appear at 
{ome conſiderable diſtance, thro? the co- 
lumns of this noble gallery. 

Above the pillars of the great piazza, 
and ſupported by them, are the lodging 
rooms of ſeveral officers of no mean au- 
thority in the Seraglio; and on the left 
hand, at about a hundred paces diſtance 
from it, are © the private ſtables, which 
contain about five, ſix, or ſeven and twen- 
ty horſes, for the favourite exerciſes of 
the Sulran's pleaſure; above theſe ſtables 
arethe rooms wherein are kept the bridles, 
daddles, rich e parilons, and other furni- 
ture for his led horſes, moſt o which are 
ſo adorn'd with precious ſtones, and 
rich embroidery, that they amount in 
price to a prodigious and incredible ſum 
of money. As for the great ſtables, they 
are plac'd behind the private ones, and 
keep vaſt numbers of the ſwifteſt and 
belt-manag'd horſes, of their own and 
ether countries. 

Directiy in a line with the above- 
nam'd private ſtables, but a little nearer 
to the third court's entrance, ſtands a 
round and open place they call Divan, a 
fort of hall or council chamber, where 
the Grand Vizier and Lords Chiet-Juſ- 
tices, with other miaiſters exhibit juſtice 
on appointed days, to all the people in 
a publick manner, 

The plac* is low, and open to the view 
of all che people; the roof ſupported by 
large wooden pillars, and all leaded over 
in a curious manner. Wainſcot gilt is all 
the ornament the inſide boaſts of: On the 


— 
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floor is ſpread a carpet, where, on benche; 
plac'd on purpoſe, fit the judges of occur. 
ring cauſes: || From the roof of this d. 
van, there runs along on the left ſide, ; 
lictle gallery, which leads by certain pri. 
vate ways, to the grand Seignior's lods. 
ings, who by that means, often comes 


and, hid behind a velvet curtain, over. 


hears the trials, which are palling in the 
court, and if he ſees unjuſt proceedings, 
frequently reverſes or makes void * 
ſeatence, as he finds occaſion, puniſhing 
the partial or unjuſt decider; fo that, 
aw*d by doubt, and never knowing when 
he is, or is not there, they are oblig'dto 
act with conſtant caution, and againſt the 
grain, impartially determine every law. 
nr - 

On every council-day, the Turkiſo Ja 
nigaries are drawn up, and headed, eve- 
ry company by their reſpective officers 
upon the pavement underneath the mar. 
ble gallery, which I before inform'd you 
runs quite round the buildings of this ſe. 
cond court; and there it 1s that they re- 
ceive their pay, upon ſuch days as the 
Ambaſſadors of chriſtian princes are ad. 
mitted to the audience of the Sultan or 
his miaiſters, I that ſo they may vain- 
gloriouſly appear poſſeſſors of a rolling 
plenty, by disburſing in the payment ol 
one militia for a few days ſervice, fuch 
prodig ious heaps of money. 

Beyond this great divan or hall of 
juſtice, ſtands another building. not un 
like it, but of far leſs magnirude, here 
they ſeat ſuch chriſtian miniſters of ſtate, 
or merchants, as may have occaſion to 
apply themſelves: for juftice, to the In 
if government. 

The ſpace dividing theſe two halls, 
admits you to a gate, that opens to the 
left, and leads you into a fine ſpacious 
{quare, the quarters of the 'Paltagees, 01 
hatcher men, whoſe buſineſs ?tis to cleave 
and carry wood for every part of the 
grand Signior's Seraglio. The building 
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The Stables of the Grind Seign or'* S:raglio. 
Polcy in the Adminiflrericn of the Turkiſh Juſtice, 
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b uſts ao ornament, but is divided hum- 
bly into many chambers, fit for the re- 
ception of the ſlaves for whom they are 
provided. | 

The gardens wall prevents you from a 
further inquiſition on the left of this large 
ſecond court; ſo let us viſit the right (ide, 
and we ſhall find the vacant ſpace behiad 
the gallery, politely terminated by a 
ſtately row of fine fone kitchens, ſeven 
in number, each whereof is manag'd by 
peculiar cooks and other ſervants, * who 
are ſeverally buſicd in providing meat for 
diferent tables. from the Sulran's own, 
to thoſe of his fuperior officers, and from 
them to others of leſs raak, and meaner 
quality. 23 

+ Above theſe kitchens, are an equal 


number of preſerving rooms, to Which. 


belong four hundred choice Conſectioners, 
perpztually employ'd in making ſweet- 
meats, ſuch as Conſerves, Preſerves, 
ſellies Fruits of all forts dried, or can- 
died, ſometimes liquid Syrups in abun- 
dance, and great quanties of Marma- 
lade. 

Beſides the ſweet-meats, 'tis the buſi- 
neſs of the. Confectioners to make Sher- 
bets and Limonades, of rich and coſtly 
compolition, for the uſe of the grand 
Seignior's ſelf, and ſuch of his great of- 
ficers, as Will think fit to pay ſuch prices, 
as from time to time are put up thele ta- 
rities by thoſe, who make rhe profits, 
flowing from their perquiſits this way the 
molt conſiderable income of their whole 
employment, 

Below the Kitchens and the {even Con- 


fectionaries, which are plac'd above tliem, 


ar about ſome twelve or fourteen paces 
dittance, nearer to the gardens ending 
the decleuſion, ſtunds the great and ad- 
mirable Hi, I extending both a- 
bove and underneath the ground, in very 
ſtrong and ſtately arches, vaults and ciſ- 
terns, well ſupply'd with pipes of lead, 


and hrazen cocks of an uncommon mag- 


nitude, and conſtantly attended by an 


nn nm 


officer, whoſe title ſpeaks him maſter of 
the watet- works, under w hoſe command 
two hundred workmen are continually in 
Waiting. 

$ The Kitchens Butteries, Lodging- 
rooms, and all the various quarters of the 
great Seraglio, not only ſerv'd with wa- 
ter from this noble a47uedutt for com- 
mon uſes; but the numerous tountains, 
murmuring currents, artificial lakes, and 
ſmall meandring ſtreams, which dance 
along with tuneful Cadence, o'er a thou- 
ſand artful ſalls and pebbled precipices, co- 
ver'd over with ſurrounding boughs, or 
glaſs of lovely green, and length incredi- 
ble, are all ſupplied with never-failing 
{luices, from the wonderful contrivances 
of that ſtupendious ſtructure, 

We enter now the third diviſion, or 
that part of the Seraglio, where the Sul- 
tan conſtantly receives the ſeveral Am- 
baſſadors of chriſtian princes; and you 
may obſerve that all the proud and haugh- 
ty carriage, which in ancient times, di. 
ſtinguiſh'd Eafters monarchs, reigns con- 
ſpicuouſly, improv'd far, rather than di- 
miniſh'd, in the Izrkiþþ emperors; who 
do not only with a fort of ſlight indiffe- 
rence, refuſe admiſſion to a ſecond audi- 
ence, even ſo much as to take leave at 
their departure, but behave themſelves 
that ſingle time, when they permit an in- 
terview, with ſuch diſdainſul arrogance 
and ſilent grandeur, that it will amaze 
the reader to reflect upon their proud de- 
portment: Alas! how vainly do they 
ſwell their thoughts above mortality, the 
common fate of death at laſt o'ertakes 
them, but wirh this black difference, that 
while the humble prince ſtill falls lament- 
ed, they are generally made the bloody 
victims to their ſubject's hatred, and de- 
ſerv'd reſentment; ſo that falling ſhort ia 
their too elevated race of power, we may 
apply the word, of Juvenal to their unpi- 
tied deſtiny. | 
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ceremonies. 


their Retinue. 
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The preſe ut tate of Achopia, Egypt, 
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Ad generum Cereris fine cæde & vulnere pauci 
Deſcendunt Reges, & ſicca morte Tyranni, 


Few Monarchs die without ſome bloody blow, 
Or viſit free fram wounds, the Shades below. 
And Tyrants, who on Earth dare Heav'n defy, 
Are very rarely found in Beds of Peace to die. 


A publick notice being given to 
Ambaſſadors, when 'tis the Sultan's plea- 
ſure to admit them to his audience, they 
contrive to make as ſplendid an appear- 


cient eaſtern ceremony, and was praQtis{ 
formerly, as it is now among the Tyrk, 
to give a proof of the reſpect they bore 
the perſon they ſo honour'd All am. 


ance as their quality allows, or honour of baſſadors, freſidingin the Twrkiſh cour, 


their country may require them to furniſh; 
allantly attended by their retinue on 
Ports back, they proceed in order to the 
=_ Seraglio, where alighting, as is u- 
ual, at the entrance of the ſecond court, 
they are conducted to the ſecond by cer- 
tain officers of mean degree who there de- 
liver the Ambaſſador to the Caprgee Ba- 
ſhaw, or lord Comptroller, one, who 
ſerves upon occaſion, for a maſter of th 
Tis here they ſtay by the appointment 
of their guides, till certain pages of the 
Wardrobe come among them, 'bearing 
each upon his a ſort of veſt, or upper gar- 
ment, roughly wove with filver, gold, 
and yellow ſilk, not neatly intirmix'd, of 
length ſufficient to hang down and trail 
upon the ground. | 
hey firſt addreſs themſelves to rhe 
Ambaſſador, and having cover'd all his 
other habit with this itl-contriv'd addi- 
tion, next proceed as order'd to beſtow a 
certain number on his tollowers, obſerv- 
ing his direction as.to their diſpoſal ; 
thus adorn'd, the minilter himſelf, and 
ſuch of his atrendants as before receiv'd 
the honour of a veſt, are beckon'd ro 
adygnce, while thoſe of meaner rank 
are enter'd by men appointed for that 
ſervice, under the piazza or long gal- 
lery, by which as I before inform'd you, 
all the ſecond court is gracefully ſur- 
rounded. 
|| This. giving veſts has been a very an- 


may judge of the eſteem the Sultan bears 
the prince they repreſent, by the receiy. 
ing more or fewer than is uſual of theſe 
formal garments; and it is by long con- 
tinual cuſtom, now become a fort of due, 
for the reſpective miniſters of different 
nations to expett at leaſt as many, as ſome 
formerprecedent may poſſibly induce them 
to lay claim to; and if they find the of- 
ficers of the Seraglio obſtinately bent to 
give them fewer, than were beſtow'd 
upon a predeceſſor, they will often-times 
perſiſt ſo ſtrongly in the claim they lay 
to better uſage, as to turn again, and 
leave the . {till refuſing to obey 
their ſummons to an audience of the 
Sultan, till the Turks conſent to let them 
have it on the terms they ſue for. Giv- 
ing veſts among the ancients may be 
prov'd in many places, by the indiſpu- 
table authority of holy writ, particularly 
in the five and thirtieth chapter of the 
book of Genefis, and the two and twenti- 
eth verſe, when Joſeph ſending back his 
bretheren out of Egypt, it is ſaid, To «i 
f them be gave each man changes of Rat- 
ment: But to Benjamin he gave three 
hundred Pieces of dilver, and five Changes 
of Raiment. : 

Upon a warning given, that the Sul- 
tan is arriv'd and waits his coming, the 
ambaſſador proceeds, conducted by the 
lord comptroller, and attended by ſuch 


perſons of his own retinue, as are cloath'd 
| in 


— 
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C How Foregin Ambaſſadors enter the Seraglio. 


Toer an ient Cuiſom of giving Changes of Raiment, obſery'd among che Turks. 


$ Their way of doing Honour to Ambaſſadors 4 
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in the abovenam'd garments: Upon the 
entrance of the court, which, much un- 
like the former two, © is built irregular, 
ith many different apartments indepen- 
dent each on other, you perceive, g1- 


realy oppoſite, a lofty round and 77 


hall, the roof, whereof is Peary: afch'c 
and well ſupported, by a double row ot 


marble pillars. 


+ The gate of this third court is kept | 
by Eunuchs, as too near the Sultan's lodg- 


ings to be approach'd-by common ſoldiers. 
All the ground between the portal and 
the hall, of audience, 15 enrich'd with 
carpets of the coſtlieſt workmanſhip, on 
which the ſtrangers. walk, till they arrive 
at a fine marble ſtaĩr- cafe, which aſcends 
to the aboye-nam'd_ hall; on either fide 
whereof there iſſues from the wall, thro” 
various artificial paſſages unnumbred 
ſtreams of water, falling with a different 
ſound, according to the bigneſs of their 
channels, upon ſloping ſhells of poliſh'd 
braſs, and thence deſcending to a ſpact- 
ous ciſtern, flag'n and fdoor'd with exqui- 
ſite Moſazc Sack of various colours, which 
(eaſily. perceiv*d thro? the tranſparency 
oſthe included water) wonderfully pleaſes 
the obſerving eye with a ſurprizing. and 
uncommon ſcene of beauties. 

| The ftairs are cover'd with the richeſt 
lilks, on which the introduc'd ambaſſa- 
dors muſt tread in their aſcent to the ex- 
tenſive floor, which, tho? politely pav'd 
with curious ſquares of various-colour'd 
marble, is all over cover'd with a gol- 
den carpet, if it may be call'd ſo, every 
thread thereof is little leſs than the 
genteeleſt ſort of ſtraws, which form 
our mats in Britain. 

About the middle of this ſpacious hall, 
there plays a fountain in a very odd and 
curious manner, from the cieling to the 
ci'tern, not unlike a ſhower of rain, and 
oppolite to the aſcent there ſtands the 
* throne, of no great heigth. but ſplen- 
didly adorn'd with an extenſive canopy, 
broad back-piece, and thick pleated baſes, 


— . 


all of black: and. coſtly velvet, high em- 
broider'd over with à glorious mixture 
of gold and ſilver wyre, in the ſquares 


"whereof are ſew*d turquoiſes, diamonds, 


pearls and rubys, ſo contriv'd, that they 
not only look magnificent, but form a 


ſort, of eaſy figure ſo politely pleaſing, 


that againſt the will, it captivates atten- 
„ n , 
Upon this throne ſits croſs-legg'd the 
diſdainful Sultan, looking round him 
# ſort of haughty frown, to view the 


baſe and ſervile poſtures) of the ſlaves 


r | 

+ And firſt, the Grand Vizier ſtands 
humbly on his right hand, very near 
him; and at more, ſubmiſſive diſtance, 
almoſt oppoſite, appear the great officers 
of his Seraglio, rang'd according to their 
ſeveral dignities, holding each his hands 
acroſs upon, his humble boſom, not pre- 
ſuming once to elevate. thoſe ſervile 
eyes, Which are not worthy ſo ſublime 
an honour, as to gaze upon the perſon of 
their mighty emperor, thus formidably 
ſhining in his royal luſtre, | 

No ſooner the ambaſſador appears 
within the hall, then there advance two 
officers, who taking hold of both his arms, 
attend him as he walks, and Rill as he 
approaches nearer to the perſon of the 
Sultan, as it were by force, incline his 
body ſo much nearer to the ground, 
in three low bows. The Sultan conde- 
ſcends perhaps to Jook him in the face, 
and now and then beſtows a gentle nod, 
while the ambaſſador is ſeared juſt before 
him, on an eaſy ſtool all cover'd over 
with a rich brocade. 

While the credentals are produc'd 
and reading by the Druggaman, in Eng- 
Iſh the interpreter, the preſents brought, 
and conſtantly expected from all foreign 
miniſters upon their audience of the Sul- 
tan, are expos'd to view; and thoſe of 
the embaſſadors ſelected train, who have 
been firſt diſtinguiſh'd as before, advanc- 
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The preſent State 


ing with their foreheads, to the ground, 
have leave to kiſs the hem of the Grand 
Seignior's veſt, which having done, they 
ſilently retire, and ſtand at ſome conſide- 
rable ſpace behind the ſtool of the ambaſ- 
ſador, re A 

No ſooner has the Sultan heard the 
Druggamax read loudly the credentials, 
but he preſents them to rhe Grand Vizier, 
who purpoſely ſtands near him, and the 
audience being over, the ambaſſador takes 
his leave, but is not ſuffer d once to turn 
his back upon the Sultans perſon, and in 
order to prevent it, I he is led out back- 
wards, by the officers, who before con- 
ducted him; from this time forward he 
muſt make his applications to the Grand 
Vizier, and othcr miniſters about the 
court, for the Grand Seignior, tho“ the 
head of all their buſineſs, is himſelf above 
its practice; leaving all the cares and 
hurries of a throne to his deputed inſtru- 
ments of ſtate and power. | 

Along the left ſide of the court, there 
runs three rows of building, parallel to 
one another, call'd the Oda's of the Icho- 
tans, or apartments of the pages, who 
aſcending gradually from the. Ajamolar's, 
are at leaſt admitted to the loweſt cham- 
ber. of the pages, where for full ſix years 
they are inur'd to all the practices of me- 
nial drudgery, ſuch as baking, waſhing 
linnen, bruſhing cloaths, and ſuch-like 
labours. 8 

In the ſecond chamber they continue 
commonly about three years, employ'd 
in exerciſes more conducive to the minds 
improvement; thence proceeding to the 
third, and after two or three years ſer- 
vice there, are call'd according to their 
ſeveral ſtandings, to the Hazoaa, or apart- 
ment for the pages of the preſence, to 
ſupply the vacancies there made from 
time to time, by the preferment of the 


oldeſt to the greateſt places of the em- g 


pire 
There is an officer appointed over e- 
very chamber, to inſpect the manage- 


their beds are ſpread in order on ea&/ 


of Achopia, Egypt, 

ment of theſe Iebol an's, commonly , 
mounting to almoſt a thouſand men; u 
him they are ſubſervient in ſo high a man 


ner, that no imagination can Conceive 
the ſtrictneſs, I under which they live. 


ſide of the extended building, and then. 
ſelves ſo rigidly deny'd a common libert 
that they are never ſuffer'd to convert 
with any other quarter of the great de 
ra 


— 
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9. DireQly oppoſite to theſe apartment, 
are five rows of Baths of different form; 
and ſtructure, as deſign'd for the convs 
nience of the High and Low, and every 
perſon in the Sultans palace; one row . f. 


my wy 


mong them is the Sultan's own, dividei b 
hnely into numerous chambers, pa ; 
with marble of an hundred colours, aui 5 
adorn'd with roofs and walls of chryſta, i t 
and a thouſand other ſtrange contrivan- WF , 
ces to render them beyond example ple WW n 
fant and convenient. e 


Among the builings of this court, 
there ſtands a low roofed hall of no 
mean length, appointed for the lodging 
of the dwarfs dumb, deaf, crook-back'd 
and other blots of nature, many of each 
ſort continually maintain'd for the dive: 
ſion of the Sultan, who 8 in ſport 
ing.with thoſe wretches miſeries. 

* The large apartments of the power- 
ful white Eunuchs, much in vogue in 
Eaſtern countries, and employ'd in the 
moſt profitable poſts of the Seraglio, to 
inſpect the management of all the ſer 
vants, terminate * court on either ſide, 
and reach within twelve paces of the 
garden walls; their form is in the ſhape ol 
large Half-moons, embracing, as it were, 
the other buildings with their horns 0 
corners. | | 

+ Above the hall of audience, and be- 
tween the North-Eaſt ends of the tw 
reat Half-moons, which form the Fi. 
nuch's lodgings, ſtands a Moſque, whe! 
Spires and Cupola's are richly gilded, y 
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Paleſtine, and the whole Ottoman Empire. 


the pile ſurrounded by a lovely grove of 
lofty Cypreſs trees; "Tis here the Sultan 
and his ladies daily come to their deyo- 
tion, yet unſeen by any of thoſe nume- 
-0us crowds of people, who aſſemble in 
the body of the church, in that they are 


divided from the reſt by a partition let- 


teſs d over with an admirable ingenuity; 
but their devotion is no ſooner ended, 
than they all return the way they came, 


and paſs thro? private galleries, unſeen by 


any, to their own apartments. 

C DireQly from the Moſque above- 
nam'd runs'an open gallery, near thirty 
paces long, and thirteen broad, its roof 
ſupported by great numbers of fine mar- 
ble pillars, fix whereof the Turks report 
to have been brought from Troy to Con- 
#antinople, when *twas yet Byzantium, 
they are all of different colour each from 
other, one is blue, another green, and 
therefore held as ſacred by the 1zrks, and 
every one fo naturally bright, that they 
are falſly ſaid by common fame, to be 
tranſparent,” 

The high rais'd fret-work'd of the floor, 
is wondertully fine and ſtately, all com- 
pos d Moſaicly of great and little marble 
(quares, of all imaginable colours, richly 
repreſenting ſome hiſtorical and kingly 
hgures, which the ſuperſtitious Turks have 
now defac'd by picking out their eyes, 
and quite deforming all their heads ; how- 
ever the remaining beauty of this noble 
gallery ſufficiently demonſtrates, that it 
was the workmanſhip of chriſtian archi- 
tects, to grace ſome part of that illuſtri- 
ous palace, while it flouriſh'd glorouſly 
in the peaceful reſidence of Grecian Em- 


Perors. 


A very large and noble portico, or 
large piazza, terminates this gallery, on 
either {ide extending to an equal diſtance, 
and compleatly forming a door admits 
you to ſome one of the four vaſt chambers, 
mark contain the treaſure of the Turkiſh 

tans, 

Every chamber is alike for form and 


Cl — ———————————— 


bigneſs, making four Halſ-moons, or ſe- 
mi- circles, two on either fide, at equal 
diſtance each other,. with their horns or 
points directly contrary to thoſe of the 
piazza juſt now mention'd, and betwixt 
one building and anorher, all the ſpaces 
being planted with the fineſt trees, and 
odoriferous flowers in various artiful fi- 
gures, form a ſort of charming proſpect. 
not to be imagin'd by the moſt capacious 
apprehenſion. | 

Six ſeals on either door, and three 
large chains ſecure the entrance, never 


open'd but upon expreſs command from 


the grand Signior to the Haſnadar Boſhaw, 
or lord high Treaſurer; each room is full 
of Cupboards, Coffers, Iron-Cheſts, and 
Shelves extremely large, all fill'd with 
riches of a different kind, and ſhinning 
brightly with colleQed heaps of moſt in- 
eſtimable wealth, and curious rarities, 
which have from time to time been freely 
given, bought, or taken from the diſtant 
corners of the ſpacious univerſe. 

Directly oppoſite to the piazza, which 
contains the doors, that open to this trea- 
lure, ſtand the royal lodgings, which you 
enter by another great piazza, not unlike 
the former, but with its points ſo well 
diſpos'd, and ſo exactly oppoſite, that 
both piazza's make a ſpace of circular de- 
ſign, and large extent, the midſt whereof 
contains a fountain, ſpouting from its 
ſides large ſtreams of water, which def. 
cending in a body on the center of the 
ciſtern, form à figure pleaſantly uncom- 
mon. 

Amidſt the ſpace, between the horns 
of the piazza's, ſtand two obelisks of loſ- 
ty heighth, and wonderful contrivance, 
but negleQed by the Turks, no lovers of 
venerable reliques of antiquity, are ao 
o'ergrown with buſhes, and ſurrounding 
multitudes of brambles. 

A pavement leading to the. midſt of 
the piazza brings you to the entrance of 
the royal lodgings, which complear _ 
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ther ſemicircle, looking out upon the in- 
moſt gardens of the great Scraglio, and 
together with the gallery adjoining to 1t, 
looking like two C's affix*d together in 
the following manner, (CC.) 

* Two wings are added to the center, 
either enter'd by a door, which opens at 


cach point of the piazza, and extending 


their apartments in two large Hall-moons 
directly oppoſire to thoſe, which form 
the Treaſury, but ſtanding wi h their 
horns the other way, and pointing to the 
gardens, like the Sultans lodgings. 

All the ſpace between theſ wings, and 
the abovenam'd Treafury, is fill'd with 
fountains, Cypreſs Trees, and curious 
flower gardens, and the vacancy on ei- 
ther ſide, politely terminated by a ſemi- 
circular Grotto, built of ſhells, ſet here 
and there upon a rough hard ſubſtance, 
exactly repreſenting natural rock, be- 
twixt whoſe hollows, artificial groves 
of fine impending coral ſeem to ſprout, 
and thro? their Sepp branches mur- 
muringly diſcharge, ſmall ſtreams of wa- 
ter, gently trickling down the rock in 
many places. | ;4 

+ The right of theſe two wings, the 
Turks diſtinguiſh by the name of the Ha- 
zoda, where the forty pages of the pre- 
ſence have their lodging, under the in- 
ſpection of an officer of high degree; here 
they firſt begin to taſt the ſweets of liber- 
ty, and are permitted to converſe with 
whom they pleaſe, a privilege for many 
years before deny*d'them. 

<q The left wing is divided into many 
fine and large apartments, where are 


lodg'd the Selifar-Aga, or royal ſword 


bearer, Hichokadar-Bsſhaw, or bearer of 
the cloak, and many other of the great- 
eſt officers of the Seraglio, ſuch as always 
have admiſſion to the preſence of the 
Sultan. | 

The Sultans quarter boaſts no more 
than three great rooms, but thoſe ſo ſplen- 
did; and beyond imagination Rarely and 
convenient, that one, who never faw 
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them, cannot comprehend the twentieth 
part of their amazing excellences 

|| The roots area rch'd, and all ſet thick 
with glittering ſpires and balls of chryſtal 
rind about with.gold and azure, nend 
in many places hang great golden globe; 
adorn'd with diamonds 'of furprizing 
luſtre, all the ſides are tichly flagg'd in 
ſeparate pannels with 'white;/black, grey, 
blue, green, and other colour'd marb. 
*trwixt every one of which runs doe d 
gold or ſilver, reaching like the reſt from 
top to bottom; all the floor is veiny mar 
ble, cover'd over with the fineſt and moſt 
coſtly cloath of gold, that can be purchag', 
neatly interwove with twenty other diffe. 
rent colours; cloſe againſt the wall, al 
round each chamber lie large cuſhions, 
of a black, green, blue, or' crimſon vel. 
vet, embroidered in the richeſt manner, 
with the fineſt -pearls, ſome long, ſome 
round, and ſome of every form and mag- 
nitude; in ſhort, no part of all thoſe 
chambers but poſſeſſes ornaments, the 
moſt accompliſh'd grandeur of the ſtate- 
lieſt palaces ot Europe cannot equalize. 

* Behind the royal lodgings at about 
two hundred paces diſtance runs a river, 
brought by art from the adjoining fea, 
thro? ſubterraneous paſſages, to riſe ex- 
actly in the middle of the higheſt ground 
of the Seraglio, where it forms a ſort of 
lake, and thro” an artificial channel, runs 
along with mighty ſwiftnefs down the 
hill on either ſide, by a large iron grate, 
and ſo deſcending to the ſea two different 
ways, from which 'tis conſtantly ſup- 
ply'd, as faſt as it emits the riſing wa- 
ters. 

+ It is this river, that divides the Great 
Seraglio from the quarters of the ladies, 
hindring all communication *twixt the 
two diviſions, by the means of its impe- 
teous current, nor dares any man, how 
bold ſoever, once preſume to ſtraggle 
from his ſtation, towards the verge o 
this forbidden ground, fince cou'd ” 

| pa 
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a the numerous guards of Eunuche, 
nich impede his progreſs, tho? that barr 
„ {urmouatable, he mult undoubtedly be 
(een, by the Grand Seignior or his officers, 
and pretent ruin follow his diſcovery, 

From the buildings, which contain 
the lodgings of the Sultan, and the. 1e- 
micircular wings thereto adjoining, runs 
2 ſpacious and delizhtful flower-garden, 
curiouſly adorn'd with every kind of odo- 
riterour plant, and- ſhady tree, which 
can afford a ſmell or proſpect any ways 
agreeable ; numerous fountains, each of 
digerent form, illuſtrate the appearance, 
and the gardens reaching from one wall 
to the other, terminate their breath up- 
on the bank of the abovenam'd river, 
all along whoſe edge there runs a row of 
breaſt-high iron ra 85 as bn the other ſide 
appears a line of gilded baniſters. 

There runs a little marble pavement 
from the Sultan's poſtern, through a very 
ſtately wooden arch, adorn'd with trees 
and twining Jeſſamins, which twiſt about 
it in the middle of the garden, not unlike 
the fam'd criumphal arches of the ancient 
Romans. 

This pavement is divided at about 


an hundred paces from the river, into 


two diltindt and ſemicircular galleries 
with baniſters on either ſide, about three 
foot in heighth, adorn'd with ſpires and 
balls of gold, which lead to two great 
(araw-bridges, each guarded by a party 
of white Exnxchs-0n the hither ſide, and 
roſſing the ſwift current on each fide 
of the beforenam'd ſource of waters, at 
the other foot of either bridge there waits 
a Conſtant. guard of black, or negro Eu- 
nuch, and two other galleries, exactly 
o-reſpondent to the former, lead two 
Ways to ſuch another pavement, running 


Paleſtine, and the whole Otton an Empire. 
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alſo thro? an arch adorn'd ad built exact. 
ly like the other. 


Of the Afartinents of the Momex. 


And now we are arriv'd upon a ground, 
where any man, except the Sultan, is 
like Javenals Rara ais in terris, even 
as great a 440 as his black Swan, or 
any other wonder; nothing here is ſeen 
but beauty ſtrangely intermix'd with 
rough deformity, each ſmall avenue lead. 
ing to the women, who inhabit this divi- 
ſion being watch'd continually by crowds 
of Blackamores, not only robb'd of all 
the ſtrong and virile marks of luſty man- 
hood by .a ſmooth caſtration or deciſion 
rather, but elected from the moſt de- 
form'd and evil countenanc'd of that un- 
tempting race, as if the. curs'd inſatiate 
jealouſy. of the laſcivious Sultans, cou'd 
not think the iacapaciatiug them from 
amorous practices with their diſtruſted 
women, were ſufficient to ſecure them, 
but they muſt inhumanely contrive a way 
to keep the ladies inclinations chaſt, by 
the prevailing virtue of a ſtrong anti- 
pathy. 

* How wide alas! does this luxuri- 
ous prince miſtake the real road to great. 
neſs, who inſtead of awing his audacious 
ſubjects by a wafful diſpoſition, and the 
even balance of impartial juſtice, leaves 
his empire to ſubſervient managements, 
and meanly gives himſelſ entirely over 
to the conſtant practice of voluptuous 
living; neither knowing nor deſiring 
other grandeur than the plenary indulge- 
ment of his carnal apperite, not conſi- 
dering that, as Seneca fays in his tra- 
gedy of Thyeſtes, 


Regem non fuciunt tes, 
. Non veſiis Tyriæ c lor, 
Non frontis nota Regiaæ, 


Non auro nitidæ trale. 
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The preſent Stare of Ethiopia, Egypr, 


Rex eſt, qui poſuit metus, 
Et diri mala pectoris; 

Quem non ambitio impotens, 
Et nunquam ſtabilis favor 
Vulgi pracipitis movet. 


The tranſient Honours, which frail Riches bring, 
Are not thoſe Royal Proofs, that mark a King, 
Not Tyrian Purple o'er his Garments ſpread, 
Nor regal Diadems around his Head, 
Not gracefull Robes, which ſhine in every fold 
With a polite embroidery of Gold ; 
He only is a King, who, not oppreſt 
By thoſe black Fears and Ills, which ſtorm his Breaſt, 
Bravely ſtands firm, his Juſtice to maintain, 
And hears Ambition tempt his Pow'r in vain; 
Who ſtands th? eſtabliſh'd Pillar of his State, 
Always alike, till good, and ever Great, 


J Content will make the meaneſt ob- does ſeldom fail to make him giddy ; then 
je& of unrecover'd poverty a happier he falls below the bliſs of thoſe, who can 
man, than commonly the Sultan is in all in rags reflect on grandeur in the follow- 
theſe elevated ſcenes of pomp and or ing notions of that admirable Author. 
The tow'ring heighth, whereon he , 


Rex eſt, qui metuit nibil, 
Rex eſt, quique cupit nibil, 
Hoc Regnum ſibi quiſque dat. 


That Man's a Monarch, who can fear no Fate; 
So's he, who never covets to be Great, 
And that, which make ſuch ſort of Kingdoms beſt, 
Is, that all Men at will may be thereof poſſeſt. 


No man, who ſeriouſly reflects upon ſurely death muſt fall with double weight 
the bloody ends, which commonly attend on ſuch, as power and haughtineſs of 
the Txrkiſh emperors, and overtake their ſoul have lifted up beyond the apprehen- 
pride amidſt ſunſhine they are fondly ſion of its ever reaching them; for, to 
basking in, wou'd wiſh to change de- make uſe again of Seneca's expreſſions. 
grees with their uncertain majeſty; and | 


Illi mors grevis incubat, 
ut notas nimis omnibus, 
Ionotus moritur fibi. 


Death on that Man muſt heavy fall, 


Who, by his Grandeur, ſhewn, ed 


J Moral Reflections. 5 Moral Reflections. 
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But to return again to what I was a- 
bout, the pavemeut on the other ſide the 


a ſtately gallery, perhaps the fineſt, that 
was ever heard of, for it reaches from one 
aden wall to the other, winding in 
and out, exactly as we paint a folding ſer- 
pent, all the turnings at an equal diſtance 
tom each other, and ſo often made, that 


one another every ten or fourteen paces. 


pillars, of a red and white large veiny 
marble; all the baſes and the capitals are 
black; and the inverting floor, on which 
they ſtand, conſiſts of ſpacious marble 


Known and reſpected too by all, 
Dies to himſelf unknown. 


on either ſide within the wall are very 
deep and artificial hollows, filPd with ſoil 


ſecond arch admits you to the entrance of of a productive nature, where are plant- 


ed Woodbines, commonly call'd Hony- 
ſuckles, Jeſſamins, and low Flowers, and 
Tuberoſes, which ſupported by a ſtronger 
and more ſpreading kind of laſting greens, 
ſo ſweetly intermix with one another, 
meeting at top, and growing thick upon 


thoſe, who walk upon it loſe the ſight of a frame of rich gilt box-wood, that you 


walk as in a dream, thro? all the odori- 


* 'Tis ſupported nobly by two rows of ferous extaſies of natures bleſſings. 


T The gallery is terminated on the 
left by a large door, which opens ſide- 
ways into the apartments of the Negro 
Eunuchs, or Black-guard of the ſecluded 


ſquares, politely intermix'd one half of ladies; which extends it ſelf ſtra it forward, 


red, the other of a lovely greeniſh co- 
lour, 

+ You aſcend the top of the above- 
nam'd gallery by a broad marble ſtair- 
caſe, with — ſtately landing: places, 
rail'd on either ſide with iron gilt, and 
headed with large balls and ſpires of gold: 
You enter with a ſtrange ſurprize, to ſee 
the bottom floor'd to all appearance with 
thick plates of burniſh'd gold, which is 
indeed no more than copper gilt, but e- 
very year or two rene w'd or poli{h'd, fo 
that it reflects a dazling luſtre and amaz- 
ng majeſty : On either ſide is built a kind 
of wall breaſt high, whoſe inſide like the 
floor is plated over with the copper gilt, 
and all along upon its top on either fide, 
at five foot diſtance from each other, ſtand 


vaſt numbers of fine golden pyramids, ſ. 


each pyramid adorn'd upon its utmoſt 
point with one large globe of gold, by 
tour whereof the bottom is ſupported. 
The reader I preſume, will be inclin'd 
to think this place, as I have now de- 
ſerib'd it ſo magnificent and beautiful, 
that it can ſcarce admit of an additional 
extravagance ; he will be conſequently 


much ſurpriz'd, when I inform him, that 


— —.— — 


towards the point of the Seraglio about 
two hundred yards in length, and breadth 
E it conſiſts of only one 
arge hall ſupported by large vaults, 
wherein are all the cellars, landries, and 
conveniencies, requir'd for the ſervice of 
the ladies. | 
The room is equally divided into ſpaces 
for the Eunuchs lodging-places, and its 
high arch'd roof ſupported by an hundred 
marble pillars, fifty on a (ide; above the 
middle opens a low wooden door, and 
lets you out upon a gallery, which fronts 
the gardens; here they eat, drink, and 
divert themſelves, when out of waiting, 
taking ſtill an eye of obſervation on the 
womens actions. 
Directly oppoſite and enter d in the 
ame manner, lie the lodgings of the Sul- 
tans miſtreſſes, conſiſting alſo of one room 
and gallery with offices below it, the 
leng h, breadth, heighth, and whole pro- 
portion juſt the ſame with the apartment 
of the Eunuchs. | 
But as for all the ornamental part, 
the roof, ſides, floor, and pillars of the 
ladies chamber arc exactly like the Sul- 


tans 
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own diviſion; or if any difference ap- 
pears, It is becauſe the womens quarter 
thines more brightly, if it's poſſibly, with 
gold and chryſtial; and whereas the rooms 
of the grand Signior, as you read before, 
are panneb'd from the cieling to the floor, 
with gold and ſilver every yard or two 
between the marble, here, inſtead thereof, 
rhey {et the fineſt looking- glaſs, which ſo 
{urprizingly adorns the place, that view- 
ing as you walk along, a ſtrange confus'd 
irregularity of proſpect, in promiſcuous 
mixtures of the various colourd marble 
flags, the cuſhions, carpets, and the nume- 
rous pillars, which ſupport the building, 
you are agreeable amaz'd at ſo uncom- 
mon an appearance. x 
Their beds are only quilts or carpets 
five times doubled, over which is laid a 
lattin coverlet, which being turn'd aſide, 
they enter in their ſhifts and muſlin draw- 
ers, and contentedly repoſe themſelves 
till break of day, beyond which hour they 
dom are permitted to indulge them- 

ſelves in ſlumber. 

\ + Four rows of beds there are, from one 
end to the other, and the number of the 
ladies, ſometimes more, and ſometimes 
leſs, may commonly be reckon'd at about 
five hundred. Two roas of beds are 
plac'd againſt the wall on either fide, and 
two between the columns, which ſapport 
the chamber. | 

Between each fourth and fifth of all 
the beds there lies à kind of matron, if 
it may be proper ſo to call an aged virgin, 
for they are always choſen our of thoſe 
more antiquated ladies, whoſe hard luck 
has burthen'd them with the unſummon'd 
load of ſtale virginiry, and conſequently 
made them fit for a ſucceſſion to the va. 
cancies of ſuch a poſt, as by requiring a 
malicious care to hinder wantoneſſes 
they are paſt the taſt of, ſpeaks em en- 
viouſly and extremely qualfied for its poſ- 
ſeſſion. | ; 

$ It is the proper bulineſs of theſe ill- 

natur'd governante's, to in ſpect the ac- 


thickneſs, forming a half-moon, the horns 


tions and behaviour of the young recluſe; 
by day to keep 'em ſtrictly to their work 
which, for the moſt part, is embroiden 
in various colours, intermix d with gold 
and ſilver, upon ſilk: or muſlin; at other 
times to fee; they miſs not thoſe gen. 
teeler parts of education, ſuch as ingivg, 
dancing and the like, according to the 

Turkiſh mode, all Which is taught em 
daily, by black Eunuchs purpoſely oblig d 
to practice ſuch accompliſhments, x 
tu ill be requiſite to teach the ladies, 

There burn all night, not ſar from 
each beds foot; a tort of fine wax tapers, 
and the only reaſon for it, is, that by 
their light, the governante may be able 
to diſcover all immodeſt or indecent 
paſtimes, which the wanton inclinations 
of the youthſul ladies, kept from the ſo- 
ciety or fight of men, might prompt em 
to the practice of, did opportunity and 
darkneſs favour their endeavours : I cou'd 
give my reader ſome amazing inſtances 
in that particular, but ſince it may offend 
the modeſty of my more chaſt and ver. 
tuous couutry women, 'twill be more ob- 
lingly if I ſpate their bluſhes by omit- 
ting the relation. 

Ile gallery adjoining. to the ladies 
lodgings, tho? exactly correſpondent, and 
alike in form and bigneſs to its oppolite, 
belonging to tlie Negro Eunuchs, ſhines 
beyond it in a high degree, by reaſon of 
the rich embroider'd cuſhions, cloth of 
gold, and ſilken furniture, wherewith 
the floor, and Saffras are both cover'd; 
looking out upon a garden, filling al 
the ſpace between the buildings, and ex- 
tending its avenues, flower-pots, foun- 
tains, and cool grotto's, fram the wind- 
ing gallery to the bottom of the 10:9: 
ings, where it is terminated by a 4 quick. 
ſer hedge, of a ſurprizing height and 


whereof embrace the inner angles 0 
the two apartments, open in the middle 


by a ſmooth and artificial gap, Which te. 
| | preſents 
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preſents a large areh'd gate-way, leadiog 
to the entrance. of a thady grove, the 
ſpreadling branches of whole various trees 
mect over head and form a hundred 
lovely bowers, and cool retirements, 
whi h I ſhall hereafter largely treat ol. 

From the galleries, which. front the 
two apartments, you deſcend from either 
ead by a la ge marble [tair-cale, turning 
from the quick-ſett hedge, and winding 
till they look towards the fide walls of 
the Seraglio : I Theſe admit you to the 
emtan es of many ſbady paths and grace» 
ful avenues. of myrtle, cypreſs, orange 
trees and jeſſimino, which twine delight- 
fully from place to place, ſometimes ad- 
mitting you to ſubterraneons grotto's, 
all ſupported and àdorn'd by marble pil- 
lar, from whoſe ſides there iſſues water, 
chat by falling down from different heigths 
on ſhells of braſs, of different thickneſs, 
makes a ſort of gentle muſick, ſweerly 
full of melancholy ha mony. 


Sometimes theſe walks or rather la- 
| byrinths, lead you out upon fine greens, 


round, ſquare oblong, and of all forms 
imaginable, moated round by well-ſtock*d 
fiſh-ponds, in the middle of theſe greens, 
there generally ſtands a tent, each rope 
whereof is guarded by an Eunuch. Here 
ſuch ladies, as are are graver than the 
reſt, ſit croſs-leg*d and obſerve the paſ- 
times of their fellow beauties, ſome of 
Which run wildly up and down the field, 
and form a kind of ſport not much unlike 
our Engl country game of threading 
the Scottiſh needle, others dance upon an- 
other part of the fame green, here ſome 
are converſing merrily, there three or 
tour are lolling in the ſhade, ſtretching 
and rolling up and down in wanton 
poſtures, and every now and then you 
may perceive ſome ſerious ſolitary virgin, 
angling in the fiſh-pond, and unmind- 
ful of all paſtimes but her own ſedate 
and innocent diverſions. 

It is not ſeldom that the Sultan does 
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they all contrive with eaget emulation, 
who ſhall moſt engage his fancy by the 
artifice of hee behaviour; now modeſty 


takes leave of theſe licentious ladics and 
the warmer arguments of looſe deſire in- 


cline them to the practice of the moſt la ſ- 
civious dances, poſtures, and performan. 
ces, which ſerve to raiſe a luſtful fire, and 
may excite the paſſion of the amorous 
Sultan. to a cooling ſatisfaction of his 


heated wiſhes, in a full poſſeſſion of her 


happy charms, who more than any other 


moves his inclinations, 


Such gardens, groves, and fine plan- 


tations of delicious fruit trees, as I have 


above deſcrib'd, fill all the large remain- 
ing ſpace within the inner wall of the Se- 
raglio, which confines the womens quar- 
ter, and divides the whole from thoſe 
valt tracts of * garden ground, which 

uite ſurround the palace, and conſiſt of 
fruits of every kind, herbs, cucumbers, 
and every individual thing, which is re- 

uir'd even from the kitchin to the 

ining room. Theſe larger girdens are 
manur'd by men, of common knowledge 
in affairs of husbandry ; but thoſe belong. 
ing to the ladies quarter, are not enter 
but by certain of the negro Exnuchs, 
purpoſely inſtructed in the art of garden- 
ing, that they may be qualified to ſerve 
in that employment. 

+ Another wall divides the largeſt gar- 
dens from the outward wall of the Serag- 
lio, 3 only ſpace ſufficient tor the 
paſſing and repaſſing of thoſe troops of 
ſoldiers, who from time to time relieve 
the guards, perpetually employ d to keep 
the towers, which, as I iaid before, de- 
fend the palace, 

I know the natural curiofity . of my 
expecting female readers will induce them 
to condemn my want of complaiſance, if, 
afterhaving led them gradually thro? every 


corner of the Sultan's palace, I ſhou'd 


hurry *em away without permitting them 
to look a little into his amours, the hopes 


ia perſon grace their exerciſes, and then NO 40. Rr perhaps, 
4 Lovely Gardens. $ Fine Greens for the Diyertion of ihe Sultan; Miſt reſſes Laſeivious 
Cu om of the Ladies in the Setaglio. * The great Greens of the Setaglo- + Another Wall. 
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gypt, | 


perhaps, of which: amuſement was the 


only cauſe, that brought 'em thither. 


Jo this I arſwer, that Iwill immedi- 
ately comply with their deſires; but muſt 
by way of prologue, urge 'em to lay aſide 
thoſe vulgar errors and romantick notions, 
tormer authors, or perhaps, their travel- 
ling lovers have poſſeſs'd their minds 
with. | | 


N Common fame is both a lyar, and a 


magnifier of the falſities of all mankind ; 
wheie truth is doubtful, or the tact ob- 
ſcure, ſhe ſtrait contrives to fill defici- 
encies with a productive train of illegiti- 
mate aſſertions; nor ever eou dea ſubject 


more entirely prove the certainty of this 
opinion, than the Great Seiaglio ot the 


Tarkiſh Sultan, and the ceremonious prac- 


tices of his uncommon ways of courtihip, 


Cluch as walking thro? them with a knot 


of handkerchers faſten'd to his girdle, 


one of which he drops at every ladies 


foot, he has a mind to make his bed- 


a 


ip. 


ſellow ; yet this erroneous ſtory had the 


fortune to obtain ſo good a credit, that 


the learned and judicious Sir Paul Ri- 


caxt, has not bluſh'd to tell us in his max- 
ims of the Turbiſb policy, that ſuch as is 
above deſcrib'd, was univerſally allow'd 
to be the pattern oſ the Sultan's court- 


Affairs of love, the ladies tell me, 
ſhou'd be kept as ſecret as affairs of ſtate, 
and certainly if fo, *tis doubly criminal, 
when we betray the cloſe amours of 
royal monarchs; yet for once Il venture 


to tranſgreſs thoſe rules of privacy, and 


give as punctual an account, as I am a- 
ble, of the ſcenes oſ love, occaſionally 
practis'd tw ixt the Sultan and his miſtreſ- 


ſes. If any of my countrywomen ſhou'd 


be ſo delighted with the pleaſures I de- 
ſcribe, as to abandon England for the 
Turks Seraglio, the nation will forgive 
me 'for the loſs they ſuffer, hy conſidering 
the accident is ſuch a wonderful ſurprize, 


that not the ſharpeſt mortal gueſs cou'd 


ever have expected ir. 


d Firſt then the Sultan almoſt dull 
viſits the apartment of his ladies, and 
gives notice halt an hour or more beſot 
he comes, by looking out from his hack 
windows to the drawbridge, guarded 
by the Negro Eunuchs, and informia 
them of his intention by the words H 
vett, Gelerrum, that is, Make read,! 
am Coming. 2 
- || This notice is enough, and all the in. 
ner palace rings immediately with the re, 
Peated ſounds of this Alarum, all the h. 
dies dreſs themſelves with haſt, wah 
ſhiſt, perfume and poliſh their appears. 
ces for the reception of their maſter, why 
upon his entrance, is ſaluted by the 
whole aſſembly on their knees, and em. 
tracing them with equal familiarity, and 


then conducts them to the greens, 


bowers wi.hih the gardens, where he 
ta kes delight to fee their emulation in the 
ſeveral arts ot pleaſing, which ] juſt now 
told you they employ their time in. 

* This is, however, but the method 
of his publick converſation with the num. 
bers of his ladies, amongſt whom the 


charms of one will often ſhine ſuperior 


to the others; ber, on ſome ſuch day of 


-publick ſport, appointed purpoſely, he 
beckons from the reſt, and leads her to 
ſome bower, to talk a while in private, 
and prepare her expectation tor the hon- 
our he allots her to. | 


I The Eunuchs, who attend, acquain- 
ted with the reaſons of their emperor's 
withdrawing, ſummon the repining rem- 
nant of the diſappointed Virgins back to 
their apartment; while the new elected 


miſtreſs of the Sultan's love, receives 


perhaps, the ſweet advances of a ktls ot 
two, in token of the value ſhe has heard 
her lord declare he bears her; aſter which 
ſhe. is deliver d by the hand of the Grand 
Signior to the charge of thoſe black Eu- 
nuchs then in waiting. . . 

J By them ſhe is ſaluted with a low 
relpect, becoming the addreſs of ſuch as 

I i | . complement 
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ded: and quite ſurrounded by her black 
retiaue, walks in ſtate along the cham- 
ber e ſo lately was contin'd to; all the 
other ladies as the paſſes by, riſe up, and 
falling on the knees to kits her veit,con- 
oerulate the bleſſing ſhe mult ſoon be- 
come pelfeſſor of. «: 10129 

\ 1ranfported by ſucceſs, beyond her 
ſelt, aud giddy by the height of her ad- 
vancement to fuch fortune, rea ſon, which 
before perhaps, had little place within 
her mind, now quite forſakes the elevated 
creature, who ſorgetting that her happi- 
neſs depends upon the humour of a fickle 
monarch, and muſt ſtand or fall as he is 
pleasd or diſpleasd with her fiſt em- 
braces, looks about her with a ſcornful 
air of pride and grandeur, and believes 
he: ſelf as much above them in her merit, 
25 ſhe then appears by the reſpect they 
pay her; hence ſpring a thouſand yealou- 
ſies, malicious wiſhes, envies and uneaſi, 
nefles, which are the nevertailing conſe- 
quences of domeſtic preference among 
the ladies, and undoubtedly gave cauſe to 
that old Grecian Poet, (who by the way 
tis ten to one was married) to cry out, 


The Envy of the Namen make Mens Houſes 
downright Bediams. 9902 or 

| The publick wardrobe af the'ladies 
lodgings is oblig'd to furniſh rich variet 
of cloths and jewels upon ſuch occaſions, 
and with theie, ſhe is conducted by the 
grave Matrona's I beſore dilcours'd of, to 
the Bagnio's of the Sultan, where ſhe is 
not only ſtripp'd. and waſh'd from head 
to tort, but ſcented with perfumes to add 
new charms to thoſe of nature, that the 


may appear at night, deſerving that af. 


ſection, which her royal lover has vouch- 


ſafed to crown her wath. + 


_ * Beſides the preparation of the Bag- 
nio, previous to. her bedding the Grand 
Signtor, ſhe is offer'd Wine to drink 
without controul, that ſo, ſhe may poſſeſs 
at night an artificial vigour, more engag- 


ing than the modeſt. baſhfulne(s of her 


untried and native innocence. 

Thus may the reader ſee, how wanton. 
ly the monarchs.of the Turkiſh empire ſtu- 
dy-means to ſwell their pleaſure to the 


utmoſt pitch of taſt and luxury, whereby 


they madly haſten on their. ends, forget- 
ful of that true, but much unheeded Gr e- 
cian maxim. | 


Three Things there are, that ſhorten Mortal's Breath, 
And hurry us compendioufly to Death, 


Bathing, and — 


Wine to great Exceſs, 


And Love of Female Joys to luſtful Wantonneb. 


+ When night is come, and the Grand 
Signior, full ot expeQarion, laid in bed, 
the Eunuchs of his chamber notity his 
pleaſure ro the waiting lady, who isthere- 
upon immediately attended by the other 
Virgins, Matrons, and black Eunuchs, to 
the Sultans chamber, all the inſtruments 
of Tarkiſh muſick founding round her, 
and a hundred large wax tapers lighting 
her along; they leave her at the door, 
and wiſhing her a ſatistaction equal to 
her honour. ſeparate, and all return to 
their reſpective places. 

Mean while the trembling Vitgin 


knocks, and is admitted by the K;/er 
Aga, or Great Magter of the Negro Eu- 
nuc he, who attends: her coming, to in- 
ſtrut her in ſome neceſſary duties, ſhe 
muſt offer at performing ; after which he 
modeſtly withdraws and leaves her in the 
chamber. 

Ihe Sultan all this while expects her 
in the bed, to which ſhe is directed, by 
two large white Tapers. burning in the 
room; I ſhoud have told you, that ſhe 
enters, only cover'd with a wrapping 
night-gown, and advancing to the _— 

| 0 
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of the Grand Signior's bed, falls down 
upon her knees, and in an humble man- 
5 ner ask this queſtion. 


es. \ via Week” 
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welcome; and an Emgliſhwomar, if I knoy 
them righcly, think too worthy to beſto 
in ſuch a mortify ing and ſubmiſſive mas. 
ner. | 

T *Tis poſſible, however, that an after. 
game of love and kindneſs may make ful 
amends for the indifference of her ri 
reception, that we will not doubt of, bu; 


** 
8 


A Slave to your Commands, Great Mo- 
narch, waits yorr beckox, may, or may ſhe 
not be now admitted ? 
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Lou may be ſure the Sultan anſwers, 
Yes, and if impatient to poſſeſs her beau- 
ties, takes her in as ſoon and kindly as 
your ſelf young reader wou d your mi- 
ſtreſs: But alas poor woman! common 
cuſtom generally forces them to a more 
humble entrance, for, in token of ſubmiſ- 
ſion, & dropping off their Night gown, they 
muſt gently raiſe the bed cloaths at the 
feet, and fo creep gradually up to thoſe 
embraces, which an Ezgl-ſhmax wou'd be 
ſo civil to believe deſerving of a kinder 


proceed to tell you, that when morni;s 
breaks, they are awakuu'd by the ſound 
of mulick, and the ſhriller voices of tom: 
tuneful Eunuchs, ſinging certain longs 
compos'd on purpole, not unlike the EA. 
% alamums of the ancients; all theſe ſongs 
are handed up and down the city, wha 
the ſtory ofſome new intrigue inclines the 
people to conyerſe upon that ſubjett: 
I had ſeveral preſented me, acd one 
among the reſt I have tranllated, to di- 
vert the reader. 


Bleſſings Crown the Rot al Pair, 
Mighty Sultan, happy Fair, 
Endleſs pleaſure bleſs your Bed, 
Angels Wings around you ſpread, 
Godlike Offspring grace your Joys, 
Heav'nly Daughters, lovely Boys, 
All that eithers wiſh can crave, 
That let both together have, 
Long continue all your Pleaſure, | | 


Let your Bliſs be out of meaſure, th 
Bleſſings crown the Royal Pair, bee 
Mighty Sultan, happy Fair. u 

| ; 8 
Alarm'd by the repeated harmony firſt been bath'd, and well perfum'd all MW 
of theſe congratulary ſongs new-made over in the private Bagnio. ©] 
woman riſes from the boſom of her If fhe has been fo happy as to pleaſe i 5'c 
amorous partner, who beſtows at parting, the Sultan in a more than common mane be) 
** (with a grateful kiſs) ſome precious jew- ner, ſhe continues Queen of his apart for 
el of ineſtimable value; as ſoon as the is ment and affeQion, ſerv'd all day upon s 
cover'd by the wrapper ſhe threw off the the knee, by his ſuperior officers, and MW -* 
night before, the Sultan pulls a ſilken ſharing every night the bed of her ch 
ſtring and preſently come in the ladies great maſter, and it has been ſometimes wi] 
and their matrons to attend her in an- known, that one has kept poſſeſſion ot che 
other chamber, while ſhe dreſſes richly his heart for many years together, inſo- <2 
in the cloaths I lately told you were much that all the other ladies have been MW h 
| demanded from the Wardrobe, having lighted, WW ee 
——_ I EE d 
$-Their ple:fant method of creepinz in at the Beds-feer. J Their Salutation in the Morning» Te a $ 
Prefer he m. kes ber in the Morning. * The Hongur of a Favourite. | er | 
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ſighted, or forgotten, While their mo- 
narch's thoughts were wholly bent to 
to find new pleaſures for the object of 
his paſſion. a 

When any lady is ſo fortunate as this; 
the daily cuſtom of the Sultan is to lead 
her up and down, from walk to walk, 
and bower to bower about the garden, 
courting her as amorouſiy and as full of 
ſoltneſs as a chriſtian lover wou'd a miſ- 
treſs he addreſs'd for marriage; all the 
while they walk, the gardens muft be 
private, not ſo much as a black Eunuch is 
permitted to remain, to overhear or ſee 
the fond amours of the delighted Sultan. 
Sometimes they walk or ſit in grot- 
tos, ſometimes in the cooleſt part of ſome 
ſweet grove, where fine Caſcades and 
other water-works ſeem to join harmony 
with warbling birds about their heads, as 
if they ſtrove to drown from any others 
ear, the whiſp'ring ſoftneſs of their voices; 
ſometimes they mount a ſort of winding 
ſtairs, that lead up to a little pleaſure- 
houſe, contriv'd within the branches of 
an oak or walnut tree, and cover'd over 
with embroid”red velvet cuſhions, where 
they (it, ſtand, lie and dally wantonly, 
(unſeen by any thing but Heaven) in 
a mutual tranſport. 

| Amongſt the numerous contrivances 
thoſe gardens boaſt, one ſeems to have 
been copied from an Indian model, for 
in certaia thickeſt parts of the cloſe 
groves, is left a ſquare abour tour yards 
in bigneſs; at every corner ot this ſquare 
is planted a large tree, whoſe branches, 
growing very high, and fpreading far 
beyond the reſt, meet overhead, and 
form a canopy, that ſhades all under- 
neath from the moſt piercing ſun-ſhiae : 
To the ſmalleſt of theſe trees low bran- 
ches, conſequently ſuch as any weight 
will move moſt eaſily, are faftned ftrongly 
the four corners of a doubled canvaſs, 
cover d over with the richeſt velvet, 
which is pull'd fo tight that it appears as 


— 


even as a table, yet when any thing of N 41. 
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reaſonable burthen comes upon it, aft 
the branches giving away like ſprings. 
it feels a very odd and pleaſant kind of 
motion. | 

* A liitle wooden ſtair.caſe, windiq 
round each corner tree, admits the Sul. 
tan and his valued miſtreſs to this velvet- 
cover'd canvas, where they ſometimes 
roll about, and rocking up aod down, ſo 
toy away their hours in amorous paltime; 
ſometimes ſitting crols-legg'd plav at cheſs, 
talk away their minutes in a pleaſing con- 
verſation, while their raviſh'd ſenſes are 
inchanted in n manner, by the twining 
Honey-Suckles, Jeſſamins, and other odo- 
riterous plants and flowers, which grow- 
ing out of certain pots of earth, inge- 
niouſſy made faſt to the top Danes 
of the trees, hang ſweetly down between 
the boughs, and form a lovely ſcent and 
proſpect, not to be imagin'd but by per- 
ſons preſent; this place ſo rich in plea. 
ſure, tempts the panes of the toying 
couple to ſuch ardent wiſhes, that the 
ſhady canopy,iwhich covers them fo well, 
is often conſcious of their wanton paſtime. 

+ Beſides theſe inward ſcenes of the 
Grand Seigniors dalliances, there ſtands 
a lettic*d Kiosk or Summer-houſe, adorn'd 
with cloth of gold and velvet cuſhions, 
whence, while they are drinking Coffee, 
Tea, or Chocolate, they have an open 
proſpect of the Afar mountains, all the 
Haven, and the town upon the other 
fide, with the Kpickgees or boat men 
rowing up and down, and the ſaid ſum- 
mer-houſe being built upon the outward 
wall of the Seraglio, all the gallies, ſhips 
of war, and trading veſſels, foreign, or 
their own, mult neceſſarily paſs almoſt 
within piſtol ſhot of their commodious 
ſituation, 

Theſe are the favours conſtantly be- 
ſtow'd upon thoſs happy ladies, who 
obtain a monarch's heart 1a lieu of their 
virginities : But the leſs ſucceſsful women, 
after they have one night taſted the em- 
8 1 braces 
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Ho the Sultan and the paſs away their Time. 
Seat of Pleaſure. 


er bedding the Grand Seignior, 


* A chiming Summer-houle. 
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J Other Diverſiors. Þ A ſtrange Contrivance for 
+ How the other Ladies are diſpo. d off, f. 
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| braces of a man, are carried from the 


chamber, where they live when maids, 
are lock'd in a Seraglio call'd En Se- 
ai, or Ladies Palace, here they live a ſo- 
litary lite, confin*d within the walls of an 
old building, waited oa by Eunuchs, and 
can never hope for liberty, unleſs they 
chance to prove with child, if ſo, they 


are brought back to an apartment near 


the Sultans, and deliver'd in his preſence, 


ever alter living there, with liberty to 


wear a Crown of different ſhape and 


* 
then, unleſs their beauties promiſe hy g;. 
fineneſs of their bloom, to ripen by d. 
grees to full perſection. : 

It now and then fo happens that; 
full grown. woman, who is made tl; 
prize of war, is ſent to the Serapliq hy 
ſome great Boſhaw, but then ſuch a la 
muſt be miſtreſs of thoſe charms, which 
{ſeem to mark her, as a treaſure only ft 
lor the grand Signior's keeping, 

q Sultan's daughters at tive, (ix, c 
ſeven years of age, are married to By. 


value, according to her quality, which ſhaws of high command, who in x, 


is dehn'd by being firſt or ſecond, third, 
fourth, fith, or twentieth Heſakee or Con- 
cubine. | 

* As for the ſons they are deliver'd of, 
the barbai ous policy of their zealous go- 
vernment, immediately impriſons them 
as ſoon as born, in a dark underground 
apartment, where vey are inſtructed in 
their language and religion, all their ne- 
ceſſaries handed down thro? holes bor'd 
thro? the cieling, being never ſuffer d 
even to ſee the ſun, till on the day of him 
who reign'd, the eldeſt brother is elected 
from his dungeon to the throne. of that 
great empire; who of old, as ſoon as he 
was father of a ſon or two himſelf, was 
us'd to order all his brothers to be ſtran- 
gled in the priſon, but of late they have 
diſus'd this black inhumane cuſtom. 

The new elected emperor enjoys at 
pleaſure any of thoſe women; who were 


knowledgment of the great honour he 


conferrs upon them, are oblig'd each t 


Tear”s-Day, to ſend a preſent to their rg. 
yal Father-in-law, of fuch conſiderab 
value, that it drains their Coffers faſter 
than they find fair means to fill em, ſi 
that by this little artifice, the Sultan find 
continual means to turn the danger of 
ſubjects riches to his own advantage. 
Now will the reader be inclin'd to 
think that he, who ſwims in ſuch a ſea of 
pleaſure, cannot be invaded by the (rings 
of diſcontent, yet, as a proof that evey 


mortal muſt be fubje& to the impertetts 


ons, which attend mortality, a thouſand 
little anxieties torment and vex him, and 


the quarrels of his women ſo diſtract hi 


temper, that he often will be abſenta 
conſiderable time, in hunting or ſome o- 
ther paſtime, on purpoſe to avoid the 
trouble of becoming Arbitrator. of thei 


brought to the Seraglio for the pleaſure of frequent diſputations. 


his predeceſſor, only the Sultans or ſuch 
ladies as he had enjoy'd, are inſtantly re- 
mov'd to the Xadin Serai J lately ſpoke 
of; all the reſt remaining pure, undoubted 
virgins, he poſſeſſes as he pleaſes: Here 
the reader may take notice, that no 
women are admitted into the Seraglio af- 
ter eight years old, That ſo the Sultan 
may rot be deceiy'd as to her being inno- 
cent from even a thought of man; nor 


| Thus can no condition of our life be 
fully happy, Celilacy has its inconvenien. 
cies, and ſo has matrimony ; we oſt change 
ſides like men in fevers, yet can never 
reach the eaſe we aim at; there are {ome 
admirable notions hereupon in a Greet 
Poem, which is already rendred EA 
by ſo great a hand, that I will give em 
you tranſlated as I found 'em. 


Domeſtic Cares afflict the Husband's Bed, 
Or Pains, his Head. Thoſe 
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* A barbwous Policy 
are diſpox'd of. 
Lite entirely happy. 


+ They care they uſe in getting Virgins. 
§ How che Women of the Seragl:o plague the Sultan. 


How the Svltans Daught® 
a No State of Mord 
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Paleſtine, and the whole Ottoman Empire. 


Thoſe, who live fingle, take it for a Curſe, 


Or do things worſe, 
Some wou'd have Children, thoſe who have them moan, 
Or wiſh them gone. | 
What is it then, to have or have no Wiſe, 
But ſingle Thraldom, or a double Strife ? 


ro wind up my diſcourſe of the Se- 
raglio, I will only add, that in reſpect to 
tie grand Signior, mutes are there in 
reat eſteem, and ſuch an awtul ſilence 
always kept, that they have learn'd a lan- 


guage ON their fingers, which is not only 


practis'd by the mutes, but all the offi- 
cers in the Seraglio, who can readily by 
ſigns, expreſs themſelves as fully as they 


can by ſpeaking: Another thing the rea- 


der may take notice of, is that the mutes 
are kept as executioners, and ſent to 
ſtrangle ſuch great men, as the grand Sig- 
nior ſigns a warrant for the death of: I 
know not why they, more than others, 
are appointed to that duty, unleſs it is 
becauſe, by being deat and dumb, they 
are not qualified to hear and pity thoſe 
they execute. 


— 
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* VWhy Mutes ere made the Executioners of Turkey. 
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8 CH AP K. 
Of the Revenues of the Turkiſh Sultan. 


digious ſums of money, where- 

with the emperors of Turkey 
{till find means to fill their Coffers; I can 
only tell him, that beſides the publick 
treaſury T lately fpoke of, there is kept in 
the Seraglio private banks of money in 
ſtrong leather bags, the ſum, which each 
contains, inſcrib'd upon a Label faſt'ned 
to it; theſe have been amaſs'd by former 
Sultans, and are all diſtinguiſh'd from 
each other by the ſeveral names of the 
collecting monarchs deeply cut upon the 
covers of large iron cheſts, which hold 
the leather bags aboyenam'd. 
| Theſe private treaſures, tho? contain- 
ing mighty ſums of money, which in- 
ſtead of lying dead might be increas'd 
each Year by different improvements, are 


T H E reader muſt not here expect 
particular accounts of thoſe pro- 


eſteem'd ſo ſacred by the ſuperſtitious 
Turks, that they believe it nothing leſs 
than heinous guilt or ſacrilege it ſelf to 
make the + ſmalleſt uſe thereof, till it 
may do their country and religion ſignal 
ſervice at a time, if ſuch a time ever 
happen, when the chriſtian nations join 
againſt them and invade their territories; 
a thing I fear, too much unlikely, but in 
which the Turks are apprehenſive of a 
univerſal danger- 

I As for the Revenues of the Turkiſh 
Sultan, ſuch I mean as are his fix'd pro- 
priety, and the undoubted right of his 
imperial dignity, they are at preſent reck- 
oned at about eight millions, and three 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, yearly 
income; a ſum becoming the poſſeſſion 
of a prince ſo abſolute as the grand Sig- 
nior. The 
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To what Uſe reſery'd. 


C The yearly Revenue of the Grand Signior. 
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$ The manner of collecting this pro- 
digious ſum, is by aſſeſſing every ſubject 
ot his empire, at an inconſiderable yearly 
Land-tax, u hich lie muſt pay as an ac- 
know ledgment of his dependance on, 
and duty to the Sultan; and it is an ad- 
mirable method, they have got, of railing 
all this money without any charge or 
trouble to the emperor, 

The petty governors of every little di- 
ſtrict, are oblig'd to gather the reſpective 
quota's of the villagers about them, and 
{er out with, guards ſufficient to defend 
the money towards the next great town to 
their dependant reſidences ; here they 
muſt del.ver it to the poſſeſſion of the 
Aga, or the governor of the place, de- 
manding his diſcharge for their acquit- 
tance of a dury ſo incumbent on their 
office:. N 

| The Aga's adding to this ſum their 
own collections guard 'em in like man- 
ner to the Sangiacks, or the Lords Pro- 
vincial; they, with the addition of their 


own, deliver it to the ſuperior Beylerbeys, 


or great Arch Dukes of Turtey, and theſe 
laſt continue all in their poſſeſſion, till 
demanded by the guards, who undertake 
to carry it in Waggons ſafely ro Con- 
tam inoble. 1 5 þ 
The quarterly collections never are be- 
hind hand, . for on pain of ruin no man 
dares refuſe immediate payment on the 
day appointed, fo that ten days after 
every quarter, the remoteſt Provinces 
begin to ſend away their money towards 
the city I fo lately nam'd. In every Pro- 
vince, * the Timariots, Zaims, and other 
ſtanding ſoldiery, are ſummon'd to appear 
and form a general muſter ; whence, with 
their commanders at their head, they 
all advance, and guard the Waggons to 


the reſidence of the Sangiack of the ad- 


joining Province. 

He with all lis ſoldiers, joining his 
additional collections to the former, there 
receives the cuſtody of all together, and 
advances in like manner till he reaches 


his next neighbour, who relieves him 
with another party; and in this ſetticd 
order they proceed, ſtill ſwelling thei 
collections, till the laſt delivers all the 
revenues of one quarter, to the Lord 
High Trcaſurer at Confantinofle, 

Ir is obſervable, that as the Provin. 
ces, Which lie the neareſt to their great 
Metropolis, mult undertake the convoy 
ol far greater ſums than the remoter place: 
ſo the number of their ſoldiers is pro- 
portionably greater, as they are by tar 
more populous, for reaſons mention'd in 
the chapter, treating of the maxims of 
their policy. 

+ Now, tho the Sultan's treaſure js 
thus brought him by the univerſal labour 
of his ſubjects ; he is as I have ſaid entirely 
tree ſrom any kind of charge; this duty 
being fix d upon his governors of Pro. 
vinces, as one of thole incumbent on 
their places, and conſequently to be ma- 
nag'd only by thoſe officers. 

But many are the means, whereby 
the Sultan daily adds prodigious ſums to 
his revenues, ſuch as, for example, © 
the obliging all the great Baſhaws and 
Governors of his dominions every New. 
Year*s-Day to ſend him preſents, com- 
monly in ready money, which amounts 
to an incredible amaſſment. 

Another way he has, when his occa- 
ſions preſs him to collect extraordinary 
ſums, by ſending orders to the Lords 
Provincial ot his empire, immediately to 
raiſe as much as he requires, which they 
muſt do without reply, by means as 
abſolute as the command of their great 
maſter; oftentimes the Sultan takes occa- 
ſion to demand ſuch ſums from certam 
Provinces, as *tis impoſſible they can ſup- 
ply him with ; but ſending in compli- 
ance with his will as much as they then 
can ſpare, excuſe themſelves, as incapa- 
cited for a further contribution. . ; 

* Here the Grand Seignior gains his 


end, and finds a thouſand fair * 
| or 
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§ The manner of collecting it. 
+ An adm rable policy. 
uſcs. * A bubaroug Avarice. 


| How carry'd to the Capital. 
5 Anether way the Sultan bas of raili2g money. 


Ho. ounrded on the Road. 
5 Another which he often 
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ſor the execution of the governors of all 
ſich Provinces ; he either ſends 'em 
word that they have quite impoveriſh'd 
their governments, by tyrannous oppreſ- 
ſion of their people to enrich themſelves, 
or that their com. mult pay the forfeit of 
their diſobedience, having faild to exe- 
cute his royal orders, which obliges him 
to think them either traitors to his pow- 
er, or unable to diſcharge the truſt he 
had conferr'd upon them. 

Either of theſe reaſons or indeed a 
weaker, oſten none at all, ſuffice to ruin 
thoſe, whoſe riches ſpeaks 'em fit for ex- 
ecution, which is done as I have ſaid be- 
tore, by ſtrangling, J for it is eſteem'd a 
crime of an unpardonable nature, to ſpill 


the blood of any Muſſulman: The treaz 
ſure of ſuch governors is inſtantly declar'd 
confiſcated to the Grand Seignior, and 
accordingly deliver'd into his capacious 
coffers, | 

$ Thus does poſſeſſion of a ſplendid 
wealth endanger thoſe, who own it, yet 
it is obſervable that Tzrks of every nation 
are the more inclin*d to aim at growing 
rich, more zealouſly purſuing gain, by 
how much faſter it rolls in upon them; 
and this in every age has been a vice 
as epidemic as unreaſonable. The poor 
are commonly the moſt contented with 
their fortune, and Juvenal has left it 
as a maxim, that, | 


| Creſcit amor nummt, quantum ipſa pecunia creſcit. 
Et minus banc optat, qui non habet. 


: The Love of Money does with Money grow, 
Thoſe wiſh it leaſt, who leaſt its Comforts know. 


The cuſtoms upon goods imported and 
exported, are another means of bringing 
in conſiderable ſums of money to the cot- 
ters of the Sultan, and occaſional taxes 
of an hundred kinds impos'd on chrif. 
tans and the T7rks themſelves, of which 
it was impoſſible to get a juſt account, 
amount each year to ſuch amazing heaps 


of wealth, that the Grand Seignior cans 
not tell the bottom of his income. 
But as the violent extortion of ſupe- 
riors tempts the reſt to imitate their me- 
thods in a private dealing, every man 
applies to ſtudy means of growing rich, 
as finding a neceſſity of — ſo, if they 
wou'd make a figure worth regarding. 


* Unde babeas querit nemo, ſed oportet habere. 


— 


No Man will ask. which way your Wealthy grow, 
Yet, wou'd you gain reſpect, you mult be fo. 


Tho” all the nations of the world have 
evere diſregarded ragged merit, none de- 
ſpiſe it like the Turkiſh people; ſor their 
nobility becoming ſo but by the riches 
they are maſters of, the poor are look'd 
upon with ſtrange contempt, and their 


ſacceſsleſs labours ſlander'd with the ſta in 
of want of induſtry; and the curſe of 
poverty were in any country an infup- 
portable misfortune, tho? it had but that 
one mark of inconvenience, nam'd by 
Juvenal. 


Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in fe, 
Quam quod ridiculos homines facit. 
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9 Why the Turks uſe Stranglings 
Ml, 14, + Juv. Sat. 3. 


$ The Tuk; very Coyetous. 


# Juv, Sat. 14. * Jury! 
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The preſent State of Ethiopia, Egypt. 


Uphappy Poverty, that heavy Curſe, 


In its oppreſſive Weight has nothing worle, 
Than that ſuch Men, as griping want endure, 
Appear ridiculous by being poor. 


Proceed we now to view the preſent how much we find among them of the 


ſtare of the poor modern Greeks, and fee 


. 


ancient ſpirit of their glorious anceſtors, 


XXI. 


Of the Greeks in thei Modern State. 


HE ſpacious earth affords no 


no ſhadow from the affected ignorance 


ſcene, which plainer repreſents of contending nations, 


to a contemplative genius the 
frail foundation of all human 


& But ſtrangely different is the preſent 
genius of that metamorphos'd people, 


grandcur, then the preſent condition of wito have ſo widely deviated from the 


ſubverted Greece, * that ancient theatre 


ot power and learning, and nurſury ot 


the moſt illuſtrious propagators of wiſ- 
dom and morality. He, who looks back 
on former ages, and traces that unhappy 
nation to its meridian ſplendor, will be 
ſtrangely ſtruck with an uncommon won- 
der at the degenerate principles of their 
unman'd poſterity, 
fortune will amaze his thoughts, when 
he reflects ſedately on the glorious-fſtate 
of power and knowledge, in which they 
fouriſh'd under the inſtructive diſcipline 
of their Jozick, Socratick, Cyronatick, Pla- 
tonick, Academic, Peripatetick, Stoick, 
and Pythagorian Philoſophers, whoſe wit 
and vertuous dictates inſpir d their minds 
with an elevated ſenſe of piety and hon- 
our; in this practice of which, (as they 
exceeded and inſtructed moſt other na- 
tions) they endea vour'd to out- vie each 
other: All contended with an emulative 
zeal, for a wiſſid ſuperiority of ſpecula- 
tive learning, till, by the long continu'd 
bleſſing of ſuch aſpiring inclinations, they 
raiſed the fame of their illuſtrious govern- 
ments above the reſt of the ſubmiſſive 


world, and built themſelves a glory, 


whole encrealing brightneſs cou'd receive 


footiteps of the anceſtors that to deſcribe 
chem rightly, in their modern ſtate of 
la very, we mult place em in a diametti- 
cal oppoſition to Honour, Worth and Ii. 


dufiry. Their very nature ſeems to have 


been chang'd with their condition, as if 
their principles had ſunk with their no- 
bility, whom Mahomet the Great, (on 


The viciſſitudes of his taking Conſtantinople) endeavourd to 


extirpate by a general maſlacre, IMagin- 
ing politickly, that a revolt of the nation 
would be dangerouſly, and unſucceſslul- 
ly attempted, when they ſhould want a 


head to guide the roug reſeatments of 


an undiſciplin'd multitude. & Their laſt 


emperor was trodden to death in one of 


the city gates, and the greateſt part of 
his family moſt barbarouſly butcher'd by 
the inhumane conquerors. Thoſe few, 
who with their wives and children eſcapd 
the Tyrants rage, retir'd to woods, and 
places far remote from the imperial city; 
where in diſzuiſes proper to conceal then 
quality, they wander'd up and down in 
all the wants and hardſhips of a mera 
ble poverty, till. by the courſe of time, 
their mean condition reduc'd the natute 


of their untaught poſterity to ſo low ” 
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Paleſtine, and the whole Ottoman Empire. 


ebb, that their ſo loſty extract, (which 


ſome remaining members ot that family. 


now vainly boaſt) ſerves bur as an arrow 
to ſtab their thoughts with the ſhameful 
idea of their preſent miſeries. Nothing 
can more deeply dictate the ſtrange de- 
grees and turns of fate a man is ſubject to, 
than the rigid fortune of this illuſtrious 
family, whoſe remaining branches, ſcat- 
ter'd here and there, and only known by 
the name of Paleo!ogus are lo ſtrangely 
fallen, as to live, for the moſt part, by a 
laborous practice of the moſt mechanical 
employments, - I was never never more 
ſenſibly afflicted at the misfortunes of an- 
other, than when I faw at Conſtantinople, 
in the houſe of Mr. Wilizms, an Exg- 
liſh merchant, now at eAleppo. one Con- 
lantine Paleologus, at that time a groom 
of his ſtables This man demonſtrated 
by undeniable proofs. that he was lineal- 
ly deſcended from the emperors of Greece; 
but was moſt ſordidly illiterate, and in- 
expreſſibly ignorant in any thing beyond 
the dreſſing of his horſes; yet he had a 
peculiar majeſty in his petſon, and ſome- 
what uncommon diſtinguiſh'd his extract 
from the vulgar dictates of his meaner 
education; an awful gravity adorn'd his 
countenance, and his ſilent poſtures had 
ſomewhat naturally noble. But it griev'd 
me to ſce him, after having readily re- 
peated the numerous misfortunes of his 
wandring family, and proudly boaſted of 
hereditary nobility, run unconcernedly by 
his horſes ſide, trotting without thought, 
thro? the dirty ſtreets, with his harden'd 
hand upon his maſter's ſtirrop. 
The fame fate, which attended the 
blood-royal, involv'd the numerous bran- 
ches of the Grecian nobility, ſo that 
ſrarce a gentleman now remains, who 
can trace his extract to the Ihird Genera- 
tion. All are become alike unhappy, and 
alike contented; and tho? the greateſt 
part of the inhabitants of Bulgaria, Ro- 


mania, and ſeveral other parts of Turkey, 


are ſtill Greeks : They poſſeſs no land, en- 
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joys no liberty, nor ſtudy any manner of 
learning; but with an unaccountable in- 
difference, ſubmit themſelves to the plea- 
{ure of the Turks, pay ing them the greateſt 
part of that miſerable maintenance, their 
labour gets 'em; nor dare they think of 
ſhaking off the Turk; yoke, by a general 
infurrection, tho? the faireſt opportunity 
ſhould court *em to endeavour it; chuſing 
rather to live oppreſs'd by Tyranny, than 
by an active valour undergo the 2 ues 
of a vigorous war, to regain the poſſeſſi- 
on of forgotten liberty; and the better to 
excuſe the palpable groſſneſs of their ig- 
noble genius; they have coin'd a maxim, 
now current amongſt *em, || They that are 
Wiſeſt, who chuſe to know leaſ?, where 
Knowledge of Things paſ® would only en- 
creaſe the Weight of preſent Miſery. 
Beſides the European Greeks, Afia Ma- 
jor, and part of «Africa, is inhabited by 
great numbers of theſe people : But tho? 
reſident in different countries, they are 
all led by the ſame genius to the practice 
of little elſe but Gluttony and Ebriety, 
(which laſt vice they were ever famous 
tor) ſpending their time in dancing, ſing- 
ing, and when they merchandize, in 
cheating to ſuch a degree, Lat the Faith 
of a Greek is now become a. Jear, prover- 
bially thrown at a Man of diſboneſt Princi- 
ples. Some are maſters of ſmall veſſels, 


which carry paſſengers and goods from 


port to port, in coaſting voyages: Thoſe 
in Europe are employ'd by the Turks to 
Till the ground, themſelves but little 
skill'd in husbandry. They are allowed 
to plant vineyards for their own uſe, and 
that labour they ſeldom ſpare, retaining 
ſo much their ancient vice of immoderate 
drinking, that the man is reputed a churl, 
who ſuffers his friend to depart ſober from 
an entertainment, they drink in earthen 
cups, repleniſhing them as faſt as emptied, 
each man for his neighbour, and ſendin 

'em round without in intermiſſion, till, 


their brains intoxicated with the fumes of 


| the 
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I b!be preſent otate 


of Æthopia, Egypt. 


the wine, they begin, without order, to 
dance, kiſs, and ſing, embracing one an- 
other with ſuch antick geſtures, and a 
noiſe ſo diſagreeable, that 'tis very ſur- 


eſteem the art of Painting, that they ſtain 
the very nails of their Toes and Finpers 
with a certaia lively kind of red 

It is to this perhaps, they owe the ny. 


prizing to a ſtranger, who is preſent at merous furrows of a wriakled forehead, Wi Sy! 
their meetings. before they have attain'd the age 01 jou. oft 
They differ in their habit according to Y, at which Time, con ia by their Wi tols 
their profeſſions, ever imitating the 1arks, relations, they are employ'd ia all the ere 
as nearly as they dare, which they are buſineſs of the houſe, and the moſt menial in 
allow'd to do in all Things but yellow offices of a common ſervant the 
ſhoes, green velts, or a 1 7 ach of one I Kiſhng any but their hushands, is Hui 
colour ; inſtead whereof moſt Greeks uſe eſteem'd a ciime unpardonable; unleis ter 
ſurr'd caps, of what form or colour they between the reſurrection, and aſcenſon Wi Pla 
pleaſe: Their ancient habits are now of our Saviour, at which Time both men ing 
uite out ot date, and they differ ſo much and women kiſs promiſcuouſly all they mo 
fom them, that whereas they formerly meet: The man firſt kiſſing the woman 0g 
delighted much in long and ſpreading on her left cheek, tells her in a voice s 
hair, in regard of which Homer often calls grave as the occalion, God is Riſen, when fab 
'em, The — hair d Greeks; they now {he upon his right cheek yielding back, Mu 


ſhave all their heads, and account it ri- 
diculous in the Hanks not to follow their 
example. The women, as the Tarks, 
wear long velts, muſlin fhifts, and draw- 
ers of cambrick reaching to their feet; 
their girdles are of twiſted filk neatly 
wove, embos'd with gold, filver, or ſil- 
ver gilt, ſet thick with ſaphirs, envralds, 
rubies, or diamonds ; and thoſe, whoſe 
circumſtances will not afford 'em to fol- 
low this faſhion, procure ſophiſticate 
ſtones, and counterfeited metal to imitate 
it as nearly as poſſible. 

* Their women are, for the moſt part, 
exquiſitely ſhap'd, generally of a brown 
completion, excellently featur'd, and 
their diſpoſition of all people the moſt a- 


morous; which inclination of theirs is 


ſo well known to their husbands, that 
they take all imaginable cate to preſerve 
them for their own embraces, who e- 
ſteem it no great crime to receive ano- 
thers, as often as opportunity favours their 
induſtrious endeavours: Nature does fo 
early teach *em the advantages of beauty, 
that they uſe all poſſible means not ooly 
to preſerve their ſtock but to encreaſe it, 
by the counterfeit addition of a ſophiſti- 
cate completion ; and ſo much do they 


the complement, make anſwer zealouſ j 
His Bleſſing be upon us. | 

Their houſes are for the moſt part in- 
differently furniſh'd, not uſing Feather. 
beds, but like the Tzrks content to ſleep 
on Matreſſes: I Their language is a much 
corrupted dialect, and differs ſo extreme. 
ly from the ancient Greek, now only known 

cholars, that they hardly make a ſhif 
to underſtand one word in ten, when 
ſtrangers ſpeak it. 

Now tho? the Greeks in all things 
but religion are ſubſervient to the laws 
of Turkey, they have yet four Patriarchs 
of their own, who exercife a kind of 
mix*d authority over them in temponl, 
a well as ſpiritual affairs: They are thoſe 
of Conflantinople, eAlexandria, Jeruſalen, 
and Antioch, or rather Damaſcas : Thele 
four have their ſeveral diſtricts of govem- 
ment, He of Conftantizonle has by much, 
the largeſt ſhare; extending his qurildic- 
tion over the Greeks in the Enropean 
Turkey, moſt part of the Afa Minor, Civ, 
chis, and the Northern coaſt of the Black 
Sea; thoſe in Egypt and Arabia, arc un. 
der the Patriarch of Alexandria; he of 


eruſalem has authority over thoſe in 
y 
Paleſtine, 


—— 
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* Deſcription of the Græcian women. 
the ancient Greek. 


+ A killing Cuſtom. 
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paleſtine, and all the parts adjacent; and 
the Greeks of Afia Major and Armenia 


Minor are ſubſervient to the juriſdiction | 


of the Patriarch of Damaſcus. 

« Theſe Patriarchs are all elected by a 
Synod of Biſhops, under whom in molt 
of the abovenam'd places, the Greeks are 
tolerated in a free, and unmoleſted ex- 
erciſe of their religion, ia Chutches and 
in Monaſteries, which notwithſtanding, 
they are not ſuffer'd to rebuild, when 
ryin'd, without vaſt preſents to the mini- 
ters of ſtate : By which means all the 
places of their publick worſhip decreaſ- 
ing, they become if poſſible, each yeas 
more ignorant than the foregoing : This, 
together with the - tempting opportuni. 
ties of turning Turks, made more deſi- 
table by the oppreſſive tyranny, with 
which their crafty maſters cruſh their ſpi- 


rits, draws multitudes away to a profeſſion 


EO = 
of the Turkiſo faith, chuſing rather the 
tranſitory enjoyment of a j 

vileges here on earth, than the laſting 
crown of glory in a promis'd Heaven 
hereafter, 

The women marry very young, and 
yet are apt to fancy, if they tarry for a 
husband till twelve or fourteen years of 
age, good luck has quite forſaken them. 
The bargain being made between the pa- 
rents, or relations, for till then, love, and 
good-liking mult be kept at a diſtance: A 
door is open'd, and the lover admitted 
to his miſtreſſes converſation, who is ge- 
nerally of too kind a temper to put him 
to the trouble of a tedious ſiege, and to 
avoid that incivility, yields frequently 
upon the firſt attack, perhaps becauſe in- 
clinable by nature to profeſs the ſame 


opinion with an ancient countryman of 


hers, who gives us this advice. 


Whate'er you do, do ſoon, for if done late, 
You rob the Favour of near half its weight. 


| The wedding-day appointed, certain 
men are invited. after the manner of 
our bride-men, who are generally rivals, 
or ſuch at leaſt, as the ſuſpicious bride- 
groom thinks he has more cauſe than or- 
dina: y to be jealous of. Theſe muſt each 
man preſent a ring, which by the Prieſt is 
interchangeably remov'd from the bride s 
to the bridegroom's finger; after which 
it is eſteem'd a crime, almoſt of an in- 
ceſtuous nature, for theſe bridemen to 
commit adultery with the wife, to whom 
they gave ſuch a ring, by way of renun- 
cation from thence torwaid of all right 
or pretenſion whatſoever to her love or 
perſon, . 

FTheſe lead the bridegroom thro? the 
ſtreets, as finely dreſs'd as his circum- 
ances will permit: upon his head he 
wears a flow'ry garland, which putting 
me in mind of ancient ways of crowning 
oxen, when they lead 'em to tlie altar, 
oblig d me to reflect upon the horny fate, 
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which few Greek wives fail of giving 
them, and made me pity the dull victim, 
moving on without the ſmalleſt appre- 
henſion of his danger, for a ſacrifice to 
matrimony. 

He is ſurrounded by a company of his 
relations and acquaintance, attended b 
noiſy number of boys, and fellows with 
Ghittars, Pipes, Drums, Timbrels, and 
other Muſick, dancing antickly about ths 
company, with grinning faces and ſtrange, 
apiſh geſtures: As they paſs along, there 
tollow men with bot:les and glaſſes, run- 
ning up and down, from one place to 
another, and off ring Wine to every man 
to drink as they are walking thro? the 
ſtreets. - Thus they reſolve to loſe no 
time, where wine or mirth invites their 
application, ſtill retaining, ſpite of all 
their loſſes, that vivacity of temper in their 
cups, which formerly gave birth to an 
old proverb, which deſcribing gaiety of 

N 2 43. Uu humour 
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humour, does it by theſe words, J A, 
merry as 4 Greek, 

After the men, the women come, in a 
knot by themſelves, and in the midit, 
the bride, all cover'd with a veil of lawn, 
which reaches to her heels, made like a 
ſack, without the ſmalleſt peeping place 
for her impriſon'd eyes, ty'd pretty cloſe 
about the neck, and falling widely from 
the head, o'er the ſides of a ſquare piece 
of paſtboard like a trencher, over which 
is hung a garland of the ſweetelt flowers. 

In this order they advance, guarded 
before and behind by Janizaries, tor fear 
of inſults from the Tarkiſh rabble. At the 
Church, the Prieſt is ſure to meet them, 
and ent'ring there, $ the bridegroom 
leaves his dagger ſticking in the door, for 
fear of incantations or enchantments, often 
practis'd in this country, by which means, 
they pretend to render the moſt vigorous 
bridegroom altogethsr impotent upon his 
wedding night. 

However, arm'd againſt ſo unlucky a 
diſappointment, they go into Church, 
and by the Prieſt are join'd, with ſeve- 
ral prayers for the ſucceſsful iſſue of their 
marriage; after which, they change their 
garlands, and retire to their houſes, where 
the remainder of the day being ſpent in 
loud carouſing and making merry, the 
new-married couple are put to bed, and 
the next morning early, the mother, or 
neareſt female relation of the bride, co- 
ming into their chamber, |} takes poſſeſ- 
ſion of the wedding ſheets, to be pre- 
ſerv'd as a perpetual proof of her dear 
daughter's ſure virginity. 

PII tell you a pleaſant ſtory, and leave 
your-ſelf to gueſs, how admirably nature 
has endued the nimble-minded Grecian 
ladies, with the fineſt qualifications in 
the world, for cuckolding their husbands. 

J Their is a little village, call'd Bal- 
grade, about fiſteen miles from Conſtanti- 
notle, wonderfully pleaſant for its airy 
{1:uation ; here a Greek, who was grown 
rich by merchandizing, kept a very pret- 


ty country houſe, and in it a young wil. 
extremely handſome, but, as ſomew!y; 
brisker than he wiſh'd her, ſhe alarm 
his jealouſy to watch her ſtriQly, ng; 
wou'd he often let her walk alone in ths 
adjoining groves and meadows. 

However, I was one day going hy; 
wood ſide, at the bottom of a hill u 
angle in a river, that ran by it, I per. 
ceiv'd upon the bank a charming voi. 
ful lady buſy at her needle, with a pot of 
water ſtanding by her, I immedately 
imagin'd right, and gueſs*d her the fine 
wife of the rich Greek abovenani; 
mult own I was ſurpriz'd to find her, ſo, 
beyond my expectation, gay and beauti- 
ful; I faw ſhe was alone, and ventur' 
to addreſs her in Italian, ſhe return'd my 
ſalutation in that language, and permit. 
ted me to fit down by her, and converſe 
with all the liberties of decent familiari- 
ty. 

she preſently began to make com- 
plaint of the reſtriction ſhe was under, 
by her husband's jealouſy, and the re- 
ſtraint, which women in that country 
were oblig'd to undergo, and really thence 
proceeded to make ſuch kind advances, 
and ſo prettily encourage me to hope her 
favour, e'er I ask'd it, that I only want- 
ed vanity, to think I might have met 
ſucceſs in any kind of offer, youth, or i. 
clination might have tempted me to make 
her. 

| But on a ſudden, in the height of het 
diſcourſe and gayety, we heard a voice 
among the Trees upon the other ſide ol 
the river, immediately {he knew it u- 
her husband, and expecting every mo- 
ment, when he wou'd appear in ſight, 
was ſure he muſt diſcover me to have 
been talking with her, ſo the very minute, 
that he call'd her, ſhe fell ſide ways 08 
the ground, extended both her arms with 
natural negligence, let drop the (ilk ts 
was at work upon, and ſeem'd as much 
aſleep, as if ſhe really had been fo. 
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Twas no hard Task to gueſs the mean- 
ing of this counterfeited ſſumber, ſo that 
willing to prevent all cauſe of jealouſy, 
inſtead of ſtriving to get out of ſight, I 
ſtarted up, and bending forward, look'd 
upon her face, as if ſurpriʒ d to find a wo- 


man in that place and poſture. 


long glance upon her husband's counte- 
nance, who ſeem'd diverted at the fright, 
my compliments had put her in; ſhe ſaw 
him ſmile, and was reſolv'd to keep up 
the conceit, wherefore, while I ſtill con- 
tinued bowing and addreſs her with a 
thouſand congees, ſhe inhumanly ſtoop'd 


I had hardly time to regulate my air of down, and ſnatching up the earthen pot, 


wonder, when the Greek appear*d upon 
the bank directly oppofite ; he ſtarted, 
when he ſaw the poſture of his wife, and 
me ſo near her. I pretended an amazement 
equal ro his own, at his appearance, and 
was juſt about to ask him, if he knew 
that lady, when he interrupted my de- 
ſign by hallowing, as loud as he cou'd 
poſſibly, to wake his conſort. 

She, poor creature, was fo faſt aſleep, 
that all his noiſes were in vain, ſhe ſlum- 
bred on, till I, as willing to give all the 
countenance imaginable to her politick 
contrivance, took her by the arm and 
ſhook her pretty roughly; * at this ſhe 
rous'd, and having rubb d her eyes with 
admirable cunning, look'd about her, and 
was, doubtleſs, much ſurpriz'd to ſee me 
there, it having been ſo long, ſince we 
diſcours'd together. 

However, I was pleas'd to ſee, how ex- 
cellenrly ſhe contriv'd to humour won- 
der, mix'd withan alloy of modeſty, both 
which I fear, and ten to one, you'll think 
ſo by the ſequel, were alike ſtrangers to 
her nature; ſhe ſtarted up upon her ſeet, 
and fix'd her eyes upon me with an artful 
wildneſs, running backwards, as J offer'd 
to approach her, wirh a ſhriek or two 
enough to frighten all the Tygers in the 
wilderneſs. g 

The more to take all cauſe of appre- 
henſion from the ſtaring husband, I ad- 
vanc'd, as ſhe retir'd, {till bowing, and 
alluring her I meant no harm, deſiring 
her to apprehend no danger from my pre- 
lence, who was drawn by accident to 
walk that way, and by her charms de- 
tam'd to gaze upon her perſon; all rhis 
While the ſubtle female devil kept a ſide- 


which ſtood upon the ground, threw full 


three pints of water in my face and 
boſom. 


+ A reaſonable woman, one wou'd 


think, had been contented with this firſt 
attack, but ſhe, its ſeems, was of another 
mind, for while I ſtoop'd to ſhake the 
water from my eyes and linnen, ſhe ſell 
upon me like a lioneſs, tore off my per- 
riwig, and laid about her at ſo mercileſs a 
rate, that I began to think the ſafeſt way 
wou'd be to fly, where fighting was 
elteem'd diſhonourable. 

Accordingly I turn'd about in order to 
eſcape, but my ſhe adverſary caught me 
by the collar on the back-part of my neck 
and puſh'd me on as faſt as I well car'd 
to run, ſtill thumping me upon the back 
and calling names as loud as poſſible, till 
being got at ſome conſiderable diſtance 
from her husband, who was all this while 
half dead with laughing, ſhe depreſs 
her voice, and in the ſofteſt accents ſhe 
cou'd utter, cry'd, Fail not to meet me 
bere Te-morrow, and as ſoon as ſhe had 
{poke theſe words, ſhe puſh'd me for- 
_ and ran back again as faſt ſhe was 
able. b 
The turn of this laſt part of the in- 
trigue ſupriz'd me ten times more than 
all the reſt: However, I ran back to fetch 
my perriwig, while ſhe was crofling a 
ſmall bridge a little higher to get over ro 
her husband, who as ſoon as his long fir 
of mirth allow*d an interval, cry'd out to 
me, Excuſe her, Sir, the Grecian Hives 
are never usd to Strangers Company, and 
only love their Husbands Converſation. 
As ſoon as he had made this ſpeech, — 
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fell a laughing more than ever, and it 
was with much ado, I could forbear to 
follow his example, when I ſaw the fool 
begin to kiſs his loving wite, and hug 
her in his arms, till they got out of ſight 
in their way homeward. 

I muſt confeſs I ſped ſo ill at firſt, that 
I had little cauſe to think my watry en- 
tertainment was an omen of ſucceſs in 
the concluſion; water will at any time 


extinguiſh fires, that have but juſt began 


to blaze, and ſhe had cool'd my flames a 
little too ſoon to tempt 'em to a ſecond 
kindling, ſo that I forbore for many rea- 
ſons going next day to the aforeſaid place 
of Aſſignation. 
06 But 'twas about a fortnight aſter, 
when. asI was walking up a lane, which 
ran along the backſide ot her husband's 
' houſe, ſhe ſaw, and beckon'd me to a 
ſmall ſummer-houſe, in which ſhe fat at 
work, as formerly ; Good-manners led me 
to embrace the invitation, where the firſt 
demand was, Why T did not come the Day 
pointed? I excusꝰd it as I cou'd, and ſhe. 
proceeded with a number of Aſſurances 
to tell me, How concern d ſhe was that ſhe 
had been oblig*d, againſt her Will, to uſe me 
fo uncivilly, and in ſhort, proceeded to 


ſuch kind expreſſions, that I every mg. 
ment look'd to have another invitation ta 
the rivers (ide. 

But in the midſt of her diſcourſe, ir. 
ſtead of anſwerng my expectation by re- 
newing her kind ſummons, ſhe on a lud- 
den rais'd her voice to double height, be. 


gan to {pit upon me, and abute me 0 2: 


wonderful degree; however, I had hardly 
time to be ſurpriz'd, before I gueſs the 
reaſon of her change, by ſeeing her tura 
round, and call asloud as ſhe cou'd ipeak, 
Dear, Dear, come hither Dear, and ſhut 
this Stranger thro the Head, I cannot live 
iu quiet for him: The moment aſter came 
the husband, peeping over his wives 
ſhoulder, looking after me, who never 
ſtaid to juſtify my ſelf againſt the accufi- 
tion, but made the utmoſt haſte to get 
away, leaſt he ſhou'd take an opportuniry 
to do as his good-natur'd lady had com. 
mandea him. 

I ſtaid at Belgrade ſome weeks longer, 
but thought to go no more that way, and 
by this ſtrange difcovery I made hereby 
of womens temper, I reſfolv*d: to bear in 
my memory two maxims of this country, 
_ are, if I miſtaſte not, left as (61. 
ows. 


The firſt is, 
* oA Woman knows nothing, but Ttebat fe has a mind to. 


| And the other, 
Tou that are about Marrying, look upon your Neighbours, 


+ They differ little in their modern 
from the ancient Funerals, the parent, 
wile, or neareſt of the kindred catches 
the departing breath, by joining mouths 
with thoſe, who die; when dead, they 
waſh their bodies with the richeſt oils, 
and then, inſtead of putting on a winding 
ſheet, adorn *em with the fineſt cloaths, 
they wore while living. | 

Then they lay them on an open 
bier upon a quilt or matreſs, twiſted 
round with garlands of an hundred va- 


to the place appointed for their burial, 
follow'd by the weeping friends of the 
deceas'd, who are proceeded by a ce. 
tain number of hid mourners, com- 
monly of Jewith women, who by con- 
ſtant practice of their hypocritical con- 
cern, become ſuch miſtreſſes of tears 
and groanings, that by howling as they 


go along, with tearing off their hair, 


eating their breaſts, and lamentably 
weeping in a counterſeited ſorrow, they 
extract a real flood of tears, from ma- 


rious kinds of flowers, and conduct em ny 
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ry tender-hearted people, altogether un- 
concerrd in the occaſion of their la men- 
tation; ſo that they appear exact obſerv- 


ers of that admirable Tragedian Seneca. 


q Lacrymas, Lacnymis, miſcere juvat. 


The mixing Tears with Tears affords 
a melancholy fort of Comfort. 


They lay the body in a grave with- 
out a coffin, cutting firſt his cloaths to 
picces with their penknives, leaſt the 
corps ſhould be dug up by necdy people 
for the ſake thereof; they throw great 


boughs of cypreſs on the grave, and 
hang as we do atcheivements, over the 
door of the deceas'd perſon's houſe. 

d The women generally cut a lock 
of hair, and tie it to the body of the 
dead relation; why they uſe ſo odd a 
cuſtom none cou'd tell me, bur 'tis cer- 
tain they receiv'd it from the practice of 
their anceſtors, for, that 'twas us'd among 
the ancient Greeks, appears in many wri- 
ters, but particularly in the three and 
twentieth Ziad of Hamer, where he ſpeaks 
as follows of «Achilles, celebrating the 
Funeral of Patreclus. 


Standing apart the Pile, where lay the dead, 
He cuts the yellow Treſſes from his Head. 
Treſſes, he long e'er that to Sperchizs vow'd, 


And, turni 


to his Friend, thus ſpoke aloud, 


Since I muſt never, after all my Toil, 
. Return to viſit my dear Native Soil; 
On lov'd Patroclut I theſe Locks beſtoẽ-, 
That he may bear 'em to my Friends below. 
This faid, His comely Hair he neatly ſpread, 
And laid it in the Hand of his Companion, Dead. 


| Beſides their hair, they often bury 
in the graves of their relations, things 
of rich and coſtly value ſuch as bracelets, 
rings, girdles and the like; this allo. is 
an ancient cuſtom, for the Greeks of note 
were burnt of old, and had their Funeral 
piles enricli'd with precious jewels, gums, 
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ſheep, horſes, cloaths, and every thing 
of worth, to ſerve their uſes in the 
other world : The ceremony may be well 
conceiv'd by a deſcription you find in 
Statius of the ſolemn Funeral of «Arches 
morus. 


Non unquam opulentior illo 


Ante cinit; crepitant gemmæ atque inmane liqueſcit 
Argentam, & pictis exudat, veſiibus aurum. 

Nec non Aſſyrits pingueſcunt robora ſuccis, 
Pallentique eroco ſtrident ardentia mella, 
Spumanteſque mero putera verguntur, & atri 
Sauguinis & rapti gratiſſima cymbia leftis: 

Tunc ſeptem numero turmas ( contenus ubique 

Surget eques ) verſes ducunt inſguibus itfi 
Grajugenæ Reges, Inſtrantque ex more ſiuiſtro 


Orbe rogum, ſtantis inclinant pulvere flammas, 
Ter curvos egere ſinus, illaſque telis 
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$ An ancient cuſtom, | Another ancient Grecian cuſtom, 


„Stat. Lib. 6, 


The preſent State of Ethiopia, Egypt, 


Tela ſonant, quanter horreudum pe pulere fragorem 
Arma, quates mollem famullarum Lrachia planctum; 
Semianimes alter pecudes, ſfirantia & ignts 

Accipit armenta. 


Never till then, ſuch Wealth did Aſhes know, 
Torrents of melted Gold and Silver flow; 
The crackling Diamonds ſnap amidſt the Fire, 
And Robes conſume in Flames, that ſhine with golden Wyre, 
Oaks rich ia Syrian Gums, thrown on, blaze high, 
Honey and Saffron hiſs againſt the Sky; 
O'er-flowing bowls of Wine are next thrown in, 
Black Blood and mingled Milk to boil begin; 
Next Sev'n brave Bands ef Warriors crown the Plain, 
(An hundred gallant Soldiers form'd each Train, ) 
The Grecian Monarchs all theſe Squadrons led, 
And ſhone conſpicuous at their Warlike Head, 
Theſe, Marching to the left, the Pile ſurround, 


With Clouds of choaking Duſt the Fire confound, 

And trail their mournſul Enſigns on the Ground. 
Thrice round the Pile they claſh their dreadful Swords, 

Four Times their batter'd Arms a horrid ſound affords, 

Four Times the Slaves their naked Boſoms beat, 

As oft to Heav'n, their doleful Cries repeat, 

While numerous Flocks, and Beaſts halt-ſlain expire, 

Amidlt the riſing flames of a leſs noble Fire. 


By what has now been faid, the reader will perceive the Greeks extremely 
fallen from their ancient glory; and indeed they have not only loſt their wil- 
dom, but tbeir very induſtry, deſerving nothing leſs, than Encomium, Juvenal 
thought fit to give them upon that account. | 


¶ Ingenium velox, audacia perdita, ſermo 
Promptus, & Iſz0 torrentior : ede quid illum 
Eſſe pates, quemvis hominem ſecum attulit ad nos; 
Grammaticus, Rhetor, Geometries, Pictor, aAliptes, 
Augur, Schenobates, Medicus, Magnus; omnia novit 
Græculus eſuriens; in cælum juſſeris, ilit. 


Quick in his Apprehenſion, bold in Speech, 
Such Eloquence, Iſæus cou'd not reach; 
Say what you'd have him be, and he's the Man, 
All Trades he brings us, and all Things he can | 
D'ye want Grammarians? That's his boaſted Skill, 
A Ryoeterician? There you have him [till c 
Wou'd you a Painter be? He'll teach you when you will. 5 
Wou'd you be taught the Geometric Art ? 
»Iis {til} the fame to him, he'll play that Part. 
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Wou'd you in ſhort, Southſay'r, or Conj'rer be? 
There's none ſo skill'd in both thoſe Arts, as he. 

Wou'd you turn Doctor? He'll not fail your Hopes; 
Or elſe he'll teach you Dancing on the Ropes. 

In fine, the needy Greek does all Things know, 

Bid him ride Poſt to Heav'n, and ſtrait to Heav'n he'll go, 


CH A P. XXII. 


HE Grecian Church in former 
| Ages has been famous for con- 
verting many nations to the 
doctrin of Chriſtianity, but is 
25 much decay'd at preſent as their tem- 
poral affairs, a barbarous ignorance poſ- 
ſeſſing univerſally their notions of Reli- 
ion. 
: Widely do they differ, as to point of 
faith, from Roman principles, and tho? 
they often have profels'd a perfect recon- 
ciliation to the Tenets of that church, 
and frequently agreed on certain articles 
of Union, it was only at ſuch times as 
being pinch'd by poverty or other incon- 
veniencies, they hop'd redreſs from flat- 
tering the Papal Clergy into a belief, that 
they were willing to embrace the Ramyſh 
doctrin. 

L have before inſorm'd you they are 
ſubject to the power of four Patriarchs, 
thoſe in former times were men of learn- 
ing, and undoubted piety, choſen to 
their offices for their integrity of life, and 
exemplary gravity in converſation 3 now 
the higheſt briber carries it, and the de- 
clining dignity is ſtrangely ſunk from an- 
cent worth to ignorance and poverty. 

However, under theſe ſuperior mem- 
bers of the modern Grecian Church, are 
ound two kind of prieſts, the firſt a ſort 
of Monks, defpiſers of the world, and all 
its vanities, who taking leave of tempo- 
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ral affairs, immure themſelves for life 
within the walls of certain ſtrong and 
ancient monaſteries, which are ſpread in 
numbers over all their country : And the 
ſecond are thoſe common pariſh prieſts, 
ordain*d by the abovenam'd Patriarchs to 
teach the people the great duties of reli- 
gion, a task for which they are but ill pro- 
vided, while depreſs'd by ſuch a weight 
of ſlavery and ignorance. 

*The firſt, the Greeks diſtinguiſh by 
the name of Colsiero's, or Monaſtic's, and 
among the _ places, which contain 
the brothers of their order, Mount aAthos 
is the chief; for on that hill alone, ſtand 
four and twenty ſpacious convents, con- 
ſtantly maintaining near ſeven thouſand 
Monks, who live retir'd, by oath oblig'd 
to perpetual Celibacy, and a liſe entirel 
ſeparated from the layety of their Reli- 
gion. 

4+ They wear a kind of long black 
ee and hoods, of a courſe hairy ſub- 
ſtance, letting grow their locks to incon- 
venient length, in contradiction to the 
ſhaving cuſtom of the Roman clergy; they 
live by their own labours on what poor 
proviſion they can get by Tillage, ſpin- 
ning, and improving every way the pro- 
duct of the country round *em: They 
are grave, auſtere, and modeſt of beha- 
viour, and by the poor unknowing P_ 
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Tela ſonant, quanter horreudum pe pulere fragorem 
Arma, quates mollem famullarum Lrachia planctum; 
Semianimes alter pecudes, ſjirantia O ignts 
Accipit armenta. 


Never till then, ſuch Wealth did Aſhes know, 
Torrents of melted Gold and Silver flow; 
The crackling Diamonds ſnap amidſt the Fire, 
And Robes conſume in Flames, that ſhine with golden Wyre 
Oaks rich ia Syrian Gums, thrown on, blaze high, 
Koney and Saffron hiſs againſt the Sky; 
O'er-flowing bowls of Wine are next thrown in, 
Black Blood and mingled Milk to boil begin; 
Next Sev'n brave Bands ef Warriors crown the Plain, 
(An hundred gallant Soldiers form'd each Train, ) 


The Grecian Monarchs all theſe Squadrons led, 

And ſhone conſpicuous at their Warlike Head, 

Theſe, Marching to the left, the Pile ſurround, 

With Clouds of choaking Duſt the Fire confound, 

And trail their mournful Enſigns on the Ground. as n 
ſ Thrice round the Pile they claſh their dreadful Swords, por: 

Four Times their batter'd Arms a horrid ſound affords, ſelſi 

Four Times the Slaves their naked Boſoms beat, £10! 

As oft to Heav'n, their doleful Cries repeat, * 

While numerous Flocks, and Beaſts half: lain expire, hit 

Amidſt the riſing flames of a leſs noble Fire. = 
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By what has now been faid, the reader will perceive the Greeks extremely Hand 
fallen from their ancient glory; and indeed they have not only loſt their wil- of 
dom, but tbeir very induſtry, deſerving nothing leſs, than Encomium, Juveud bein 
thought fit to give them upon that account. 


¶ Ingenium velox, audacia perdita, ſermo the) 
Promptus, & Iſæs torrentior: ede quid illum coe 
Eſſe putes, quemvis hominem ſecum attulit ad nos; 0 8 
Grammaticus, Rhetor, Geometries, Pictor, Aliptes, ubdj 
Augur, Schenobates, Medicus, Magnus; omnia novit tho! 
Græculus eſuriens; in calum juſſeris, ibit. 1 

Quick in his Apprehenſion, bold in Speech, 5 
Such Eloquence, Iſæus cou'd not reach; yy 
Say what you'd have him be, and he's the Man, — 


All Trades he brings us, and all Things he can | 
D'ye want Grammarians? That's his boaſted Skill, 
A Rhetericzan? There you have him ſtill. 
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HE Grecian Church in former 
| Ages has been famous for con- 
verting many nations to the 
doctrin of Chriſtianity, but is 
25 much decay'd at preſent as their tem- 
poral affairs, a barbarous ignorance poſ- 
ſeſſing univerſally their notions of Reli- 
ion. 
Widely do they differ, as to point of 
faith, from Raman principles, and tho? 
they often have profeſs'd a perfect recon- 
ciliation to the Tenets of that church, 
and frequently agreed on certain articles 
of Union, it was only at ſuch times as 
being pinch'd by poverty or other incon- 
veniencies, they hop'd redreſs from flat- 
tering the Papal Clergy into a belief, that 
they were willing to embrace the Ronuſh 
doctrin. 

L have before inſorm'd you they are 
ſubject to the power of four Patriarchs, 
thoſe in former times were men of learn- 
ng, and undoubred piety, choſen to 
their offices for their integrity of life, and 
exemplary gravity in converſation ; now 
tie higheſt briber carries it, and the de- 
clining dignity is ſtrangely ſunk ſrom an- 
tent worth to ignorance and poverty. 
However, under theſe ſuperior mem- 
bers of the modern Grecian Church, are 
ound two kind of prieſts, the firſt a ſort 
of Monks, de ſpiſers of the world, and all 
its vanities, who taking leave of tempo- 
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Wou'd you in ſhort, Southſay'r, or Conj'rer be? 
There's none fo skill'd in both thoſe Arts, as he. 

Wou'd you turn Doctor? He'll not fail your Hopes; 

Or elſe hell teach you Dancing on the Ropes. 

In fine, the needy Greek does all Things know, 
Bid him ride Poſt to Heav'n, and ſtrait to Heav'n he'll go. 
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ral affairs, immure themſelves for life 
within the walls of certain ſtrong and 
ancient monaſteries, which are ſpread in 
numbers over all their country : And the 
ſecond are thoſe common pariſh prieſts, 
ordain*d by the abovenam'd Patriarchs to 
teach the people the great duties of reli- 
gion, a task for which they are but ill pro- 
vided, while depreſs'd by ſuch a weight 
of ſlavery and ignorance. 

*The firſt, the Greeks diſtinguiſh by 
the name of Coloiero's, or Monaſtic's, and 
among the many places, which contain 
the brothers of their order, Mount aAthos 
is the chief; for on that hill alone, ſtand 
four and twenty ſpacious convents, con- 
ſtantly maintaining near ſeven thouſand 
Monks, who live retir'd, by oath oblig'd 
to perpetual Celibacy, and a life entirel 
ſeparated from the layety of their Reli- 
gion. | 

4 They wear a kind of long black 

owns and hoods, of a courſe hairy ſub- 
ſtance, letting grow their locks to incon- 
venient length, in contradiction to the 
ſhaving euſtom of the Roman clergy ; they 
live by their own labours on what poor 
proviſion they can get by Tillage, ſpin- 
ning, and improving every way the pro- 

duct of the country round 'em: Th 
are grave, auſtere, and modeſt of beha- 
viour, and by the poor unknowing Greet, 
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ſet out to ſtrangers with a thouſand high 
encomiums on their learning and capaci- 
tics, but fall fo ſhoit of expectation when 
convers'd with by a traveller, that are {0 
much involv'd in the ſtupidity of their 
ſubverted countrymen, that all I learn'd 
by making them a viſit, was the truth of 
an expreſſion, of the admirable Juvenal, 
who tells us, Fronti nulla fives, There is 
no knowing a man's foul by his counte- 
nance: And another honeſt Spaniſh pro- 
verb, that declares, No es tan bravo el 
Leon come le pintan, that is, The Lyon is 
not half ſo fierce as they paint him. 

8 The other prielts of Greece, if poſſi- 
ble, are ſtill more ignorant than they, and 
ſcatt'red numeroully up and down the 
country, not being very much reſpected 
by the common people, nor in dreſs or 
manners very different fiom them; *tis a 
wonder, if a man conſiders the oppreſſive 
burden of that ſla very, which cruſhes*em, 
how they have preſerv'd the very faith 
of Chriſtmas, which they do not only ri- 
gidly profeſs, but to ſupport its doctrine, 

ill retaia the following principles. 

In oppoſition to the Romſh Church, 
u hich they eſteem Schiſmatical, and laugh 
at the aſſertion of the Papal title to the 
bleſſing of infallibility, they hold, that 
the Holy Ghoſt proceeds from God the 
Father only. 

* They adminiſter the Euchariſt in 
both kinds, but as if the very practice of 
religion ſhou'd ſubmit to the intemper- 
ance of a licentious people, they eſteem 
the wine, not any way available, unleſs 
they drink it in conſiderable quantities, 
a ſign ſay they, that what we do, we do 
with ſatisſaction, and a heartineſs, that 
proves we bear reſpect to the injunction; 
while the moderate ſipping of your 
weſtern churches ſeems not to ſpeak a 
kind of force upon your inclinations. ' 

+ They leavea all the bread they uſe 
in adminiſtration of the Sacrament, e- 
ſteeming ſuch, as is not fo prepar*d, 


CO 
unworthy the great uſe. they are 1, 
put it to. 

J They admit of paintings on the 
outward walls, and inward or namen; 
ot all their churches, drawing frequene. 
the Virgin, which you may obſerve, the 
eaſtern nations always repreſent a Black. 
amore, the figure of Almighty God 
like an old man with a white beard, the 
Holy Ghoſt, and many of the twelys 
Apoſtles, with the later fathers ot th 
Church, as near as they place 'em tg 
the Altar. | 

d Amongſt the paintings of the Creel; 
Armanians, and ſome other eaſtera clit 
tians, nothing is fo common as the repre. 
ſentation of St. George on . horſeback 
hghting with a Dragon, as in, the pic 
tures on our ſign. poſts in Great Britain; 
why they have this figure in ſuch vogue 
among them, I could never meet a Prielt 
of ſenſe enough. to tell me, but am apt 
to think that as Baſilius, and ſome other 
ancient writers are of opinion, that much 
celebrated piece is nothing but an em- 
blematical * deſign, || Sr. George, as 
painted like a well arm'd warriour, re- 
preſenting a good chriſtian, ſtrongly op- 
pos'd by a great Dragon, that is the 
Devil, who 1s vanquiſh'd by him, and 
thereby the king's = hter, that is the 
Church of Chriſt, preſerv'd from being 
devour'd by her dreadful adverfary; and 
this opinion is the more authentick, 
becauſe in every other place but Ex- 
land, we ſhall feldom ſee the picture 
of St. George, but in ſome ancient 
Church, or Monaſtery, and in either ol 
thoſe places ſeldom miſs it. | 

* Now, tho? they ſeem to value paint. 
ing, * have nothing of their fam'd 
Apelles left among them; what they 
do is very flat, than that of daubing; 
and it is obſervable, that, notwithſtand- 
ing their reſpe& for pictures, they ab- 
hor all forts of ſculpture, with a ſtrange 
antipathy 
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Paleſtine, and the whoſe Ottoman Empire. 
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refuſing to admit them in 
E or Sk dwelling houſes, 
it of a ridiculous opinion, that the 
ery looking on ſuch pieces favours of 
try. 
_ Vaſt quantities of Oyl they waſt, by 
burning it in Lamps, in all their Churches, 
never ſuffering them to extinguiſh, As 
believing it a ſort of duty well receiv'd by 
God, and ſhewing their reſpect to the re- 
ceptacle of his d1v1nIty. 
They all agree in the neceſſity of uſ- 


tice, as inducted by St. James; they rigo- 
roully difſent from the opinion of the Ro- 
nan Catholic xs, in relation to the exiſtence 
of a purgatory; maintaining, molt of them 
at leaſt, & that the departed ſouls of mor- 
tal men are ſenſible of neither joy nor 
torment till the day of judgment. 

| The year they reckon in the Roman 
way, but mark above an hundred holy- 
days, to be obſerv'd on pain of Excom- 
munication ; this I take to be an unde- 
niable example of their hatred to activity, 
and inclinations to the praQice of an idle 
and luxurious life, forgetting miſery, 
while drown'd in floth, and wallowing 
ſupinely in the down of idleneſs, amidſt 
thoſe torturing proofs of ſlavery, which 
ought to ſting a generous mind with ſenſe 
of his misfortunes. | 

* They faſt on Wedneſdays, Fridays, 
and all Holy Eves, but feaſt on Saturday, 
becauſe they, it was the ancient Sabbath, 
but I rather am inclin d to think, becauſe 
they are unwilling to omit the leaſt 
prerence, whereby they may indulge a 
craving appetite. 


ing Extream Un&tion, which they prac- 


+ The Clergy are allow'd to marty 
once, but Bigamy is look*d upon too wan- 
ton a deſire to be petmitted them, and 
Trigamy is ſo abhor'd by all the Greeks, 
that it is never known among them, but 
forbidden with the ſtricteſt prohibition 
even to the Laity themſelves. 

IJ They keep four Lents within the“ 
year, ſo ſtrictly, tis eſteem'd a damnable 
tranſgreſſion, and a fin beyond excuſe, 
to eat the ſmalleſt piece of fleſh or fiſh, 
wherein there is a drop of blood contain'd; 
yet one. exception may be made to this 
ſtrict rule, becauſe the Lent preceeding 
Eaſter, is not held ſo rigid as the other 
wherefore all the Laity are then allow'd 
to eat what kind of fiſh their fancy 
leads 'em to, or circumſtances can af 
ford 'em. | 

They read the Liturgy of St. Chry- 
Jofame, unleſs upon their Feſtivals, and 
then their Prieſts attir*d pontifically, read 


St. Bajil's, but with little ſigns of de- 


cency or devotion ; and indeed ſo miſe- 
rably are they led away by love of 
idleneſs, and long captivity, that they 
poſſeſs in any kind, but few of thoſe 
perfeCtions, which, in former times, dif- 
tinguiſh'd their politer countrymen, re- 
taining nothing but their name, their 
very language being, as I ſaid before, en- 
tirely loſt among them; and that ruin'd 
nation ſunk ſo low, that from the dread 
and admiration of the diſtant world, 
they are become at preſent the contempt 
and pity of the vileſt wretches of che 
whole Creation; ſuch is the uncertainty 
of human bleſſings, and the certain frailty 
of our weak mortality. | 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


Of the Armenians, 


7 HAT chriftian Church, which 
8. calls its ſelf Armenian, is in 
magnitude far more conſi- 
| derable than the Grecian, 
and conſiſts of the diſplac'd inhabitants 
of tkoſe large tracts of land, which bore 
the name, that now diſtinguiſhes her 
people, who have widely ſpread them- 
ſelves in many countries, and are numer. 
oully ſcatter'd up and down the coun- 
tries ſubject to the Great Mogul, Grand 
Seignior and the King of Perfea. 

At Dberis, a large city in the territo- 
ries ot the laſt, they live in very great 
reſpect- among tlie natives, and are very 
wealthy by the means of traffick, Here 
their Patriarch has his ſeat, and here 
the richeſt and molt noble of their people 
fix their dwellings. = 

|| But the occaſion of my ſpeaking of 
'em here is, that there are vaſt numbers, 
like the Gree ks, remaining ſubje& to the 
government of the Grand Seignior, who 
poſſeſſes the dominion of their ancient 
monarchs, by the unreſiſted force of an 
illegal uſurpation, from the right of con- 
2 handed down from prince to prince, 
tor ages long ſince paſt, ſo that they 
now retain no notion of their former 
liberty, but live dependant on the power 
of a defpotick tyrant, 

T In this however, they have better 
fortune than their fellow ſlaves, the Greeks 
that they are free from the unnatural du- 
ty of dcliveric.” their children, to be ſent 
upon Triennial Seizures to Conſtantinople, 
and enjoy a hundred privileges more, be- 
cauſe a certain countryman of theirs, a 
flatterer of Mahomet's, and one, who us'd 
to propheſie his future greatneſs, gain'd 
a promiſe from him, that he wou'd in- 
join his followers, it ever they ſhou'd ſee 
occaſion to invade Armenia, and the will 


and their Religion. 


of God ſhow give it to their power, that 
they wou'd diſtinguiſh the 'inhabiranty 
from other conquer'd people, by ſuch 
large immunities, as ſhou'd alleviate the 
burthen of their loſſes. | 
They are very ignorant, but very 
honeſt, induſtrious in their natures, ſoy 
to anger, and extremely willing to forgiyg 
an injury; Abſtenious in their diet, little 
drinkers, and inclin*d to melancholy and 
fedate retirements ; devout, and ſuper. 
ſtitious in a high degree; patient in afflic 
tion, nor too ſoon buoy?d up beyond them. 
ſelves, by the ſucceſsful turns of chance, 
or their endeayours. pt 
In former ages they were ſubje@ to 
the Grecian Patriarchs of C _— 
but about the time of the Entychian He. 
reſy, revolted from his juriſdiction, and 
had met with ſuch unbecoming uſage, 
from the proud deportment of the Greeks 


in thoſe Old Times, that ever ſince, they 


have abhorr'd their memory, and now 
profeſs ſo rancour'd an averſion to the 
people of that name, that if by chance 


(for it but rarely happens) any Greek be. 


comes a convert to the faith of the ef. 
menians, they refuſe admitting him 2 
member oftheir church, till they have re- 
baptiz?d him after their own method. 


* There are above three hundred 


biſhops of that nation, ſcatterꝰd ſtrangely 
up and down, with poor allowances for 
the ſupport of their degree ; which not- 
withſtanding is ſufficiently atton'd ſot, 
by the veneration paid *em from the com- 
mon people, and the humble dictates of 
their own morality, which teaches them 
contentedly to ſpend their lives in peace. 
ſul poverty, and raiſe their wiſhes 10 2 
future proſpect, far ſurpaſſing the chime- 
rical advantages, accruing from the gag 
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aim of proſperous ambition. 
he 5 of their faith are gather'd 
om the ſeveral opinions of the eaſtern 
churches, ſtrangely ſhuffled into an ob- 
ſcure collection; hardly one in fiſty can 
inform a ſtranger in the principles and 
grounds of the religion he proſeſſes: But 
the ſoundation of their faith is altogether 
built upon the following articles | 


+ They will allow in Chriſt one nature 


only, but yet maintain this notion with 
a difference from Eutyches, and the other 
introducers of that 7 ſor whereas 
they taught the nature of our Saviour 
to be one, by a commixture of divine 
and human, the Hmeniaus hold the uni- 
on of thoſe natures to be made by an en- 
tire conjunction, as the ſoul of man join'd 
to his corporal ſubſtance. tl 

C They adminiſter the Sacrament in 
both kinds, but ardently deny all notion 
of the real preſence in it: They hold a 
Purgatory, but reje& all praying for the 
deaf, they diſallow of the 
the Raman church, and join with that of 
Greece in their aſſertion, that the Holy 
Ghoſt proceeds but from the tather only, 
and that the ſouls of the departed, good 
or bad, muſt never ſeel the ſmalleſt ſhare 
of Joy or Torment, till the dreadful day 
of univerſal judgment. 

Their clergy, like the Greeks, are once, 
and only once, allow'd to marry ; ana ſo 
very rigid and auſterely exemplary. are 
their lives, that they abſtain from fleſh of 
any kind, nor can by any means. be 
drought to eat it oftner than five times a 
year; nor wou'd they then, but in com- 
pliance with the humour of the common 
people, who, as ſuperſtitious in a high 
degree, might be perſwaded to imagine 
It a {in to feed on fleſh, ſhou'd they ob- 
ſerve their prieſts refuſe to do it. 

they place the greateſt merit in the 
world, in duly keeping Lent, which they 
obſerve with wonderful devotion and au- 
ſterity; and indeed, the vulgar fort, as 


. earthly bleſſings, which attend the 


upremacy oſ 


in many things, 


knowing little elſe of their religion, take 
ſuch care to be beforehand in this point, 
that IT have frequently obſery*d them faſt 
day after-day without complaining ; and 
it may be ſaid, within the bounds of truth, 
that they faſt three days out of every 
ſeven. | 

Among the many other days, whereon 
the ſtamp of cuſtom has injoyn d their 
faſting, *cis obſervable they always do it 
upon Chriſtmas-day with double ſtrict- 
neſs, what their reaſon is they cou'd not 
tell me, uſe has made it now a law, and 
they eſteem it as their duty to obey and 
keep it. 

As for Churches, they have very few, 
and thoſe they have, are ſo decay'd by 
time, or accident, that they are hardly 
fit to hold an audience; wherejas they 
aſſemble to their publick prayers, where 
they may be free from noiſe, and un- 
diſturb'd in the calm exerciſe of their re- 
ligion. Thcy are ſeldom fond of paint: 
ing, but are ſo entirely of the Greeks 
opinion, as to ſculptures, that they cans 
not bear to ſee em in their houſes. 

* It is obſervable, that tho? the Turł⸗ 
ive greater toleration 
to the eArmenians than their other ſubjects, 
yet they uſe the ſame inhuman art to ru- 
in their religion, never giving them per- 


'miifon to rebuild a Church, when once 


decay*d ; unleſs they are brib'd to it at fo 
high a rate, that *ris a very rare attempt 
to ask a licence for that purpoſe from the 
Turkiſh officers, Who always learn one 
art, that is, to, make the moſt, if not 
the. belt ef his preferments. 25 
Their poſtures, when at prayers, is like 
the Turks, croſs-legg'd, thoſe paſt, they 
elevate their bodies to a ſtraiter pitch, ard 
with the greateſt filence liſten to their 
prieſt, who reads from the Chatdean tongue 
ſuch chapters, as he thinks convenient, 
{till expounding, as he goes along, the 
myſtery of what he reads. 
This Service over, they again repcat 
their 
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C HA P. XXIII. 


Of the Armenians, 


HAT chriftian Church, which 


T 
. ' calls its ſelf Armenian, is in 
magnitude far more conſi- 
derable than the Grecian, 


and conſiſts of the diſplac'd inhabitants 
of tkoſe large tracts of land, which bore 
the name, that now diſtinguiſhes her 
people, who have widely ſpread them- 
jelves in many countries, and are numer: 
oully ſcatter'd up and down the coun- 
tries ſubject to the Great Mogul, Grand 
Seignior and the King of Perſia. 

At Dberis, a large city in the territo- 
ries ot the laſt, they live in very great 
reſpect among tlie natives, and are very 
wealthy by the means of traffick. Here 
their Patriarch has his ſeat, and here 
the richeſt and moſt noble of their people 
fix their dwellings. | 

But the occaſion of my ſpeaking of 
em here is, that there are vaſt numbers, 
like the Gree ks, remaining ſubje& to the 
government of the Grand Seignior, who 
poſſeſſes the dominion of their ancient 
monarchs, by the unreſiſted force of an 
illegal uſurpation, from the right of con- 

neſts, handed down from prince toprince, 

tor ages long ſince paſt, ſo that they 
now retain no notion of their former 
liberty, but live dependant on the power 
of a defpotick tyrant, 

T In this however, they have better 
fortune than their fellow ſlaves, the Greeks 
that they are free from the unnatural du- 
ty of deliveric.” their children, to be ſent 
upon Triennaal Seizures to Conſtantinople, 
and enjoy a hundred privileges more, be- 
cauſe a certain countryman of theirs, a 
Batterer of Mahomet's, and one, who us'd 
to propheſie his future greatneſs, gain'd 
a promiſe from him, that he wou'd in- 
join his followers, if ever they ſhou'd ſee 
occaſion to invade Armenia, and the will 


and their Religion. 


of God ſhow'd giveit to their power, that 
they wou'd diſtinguiſh the inhabitants 
from other conquet'd people, by ſuch 
large immunities, as ſhou'd alleviate the 
burthen of their loſſes. 

$ They are very ignorant, but very 
honeſt, induſtrious in their natures, ſow 
to anger, and extremely willing to forgive 
an injury; Abſtenious in their diet, little 
drinkers, and inclin*d to melancholy and 
fedate retirements ; devout, and ſuper. 
ſtitious in a high degree; patient in afflic- 
tion, nor too ſoon buoy?d up beyond them. 
ſelves, by the ſucceſsful turns of chance, 
or their endea vours. 


- || Ia former ages they were ſubje@ to 
the Grecian Patriarchs of Conftantinaple, 


but about the time of the Entychian He. 
reſy, revolted from his juriſdiction, and 
had met with ſuch unbecoming uſage, 
from the proud deportment of the Greeks 
in thoſe Old Times, that ever ſince, they 
have abhorr'd their memory, and now 
profeſs ſo rancour'd an averſion to the 
people of that name, that if by chance 
(for it but rarely happens) any Greek be- 
comes a convert to the faith of the ef. 
menians, they refuſe admitting him a 
member of their church, till they have re- 
baptiz'd him after their own method, 


* There are above three hundred 


biſhops of that nation, ſcatter*d ſtrangely 
up and down, with poor allowances for 
the ſupport of their degree ; which not- 
withſtanding is ſufficiently atton'd for, 
by the veneration paid em from the com. 
mon people, and the humble dictates of 
their own morality, which teaches them 
contentedly to ſpend their lives in peace- 
ſul poverty, and raiſe their wiſhes to a 
future proſpect, far ſurpaſſing the chime- 
rical advantages, accruing from the prob 

an 
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ind earthly bleſſings, which attend the 


im of proſperous ambition. : 
"The Teners of their faith are gather'd 
com the ſeveral opinions of the eaſtern 
churches, ſtrangely ſhuffled into an ob- 
cure collection; hardly one in fifty can 
inſorm a ſtranger in the principles and 

-ounds of the religion he profeſſes ; But 
the foundation of their faith is altogether 
built upon the following articles | 

+ They will allow in Chriſt one nature 
only, but yet maintain this notion with 
a difference from Eutyches, and the other 
introducers of that hereſy ; for whereas 
they taught the nature of our Saviour 
to be one, by a commixture of divine 
and human, the eAmeniarns hold the uni- 
on of thoſe natures to be made by an en- 
tire conjunction, as the ſoul of man join'd 
to his corporal ſubſtance. 2 

C They adminiſter the Sacrament in 
both kinds, but ardently deny all notion 
of the real preſence in it: They hold a 
Purgatory, but reject all praying for the 
lead they difallow of the 
the Raman church, and join with that of 
Greece in their aſſertion, that the Holy 
Ghoſt proceeds but from the tather only, 
and that the ſouls of the departed, good 
or bad, muſt never feel the ſmalleſt ſhare 
of Joy or Torment, till the dreadful day 
of univerſal judgment. 

Their clergy, like the Greeks, are once, 
and only once, allow'd to marry ; ana ſo 
very rigid and auſterely exemplary are 
their lives, that they abſtain from fleſh of 
any kind, nor can by any means be 

rought to eat it oftner than five times a 
fer; nor wou'd they then, but in com- 
plance with the humour of the common 
people, who, as ſuperſtitious in a high 
degree, might be perſwaded to imagine 
t a ſin to feed on fleſh, ſhou'd they ob- 
ſerve their prieſts refuſe to do it. 

\ They place the greateſt merit in the 
world, in duly keeping Lent, which they 
Obſerve with wonderful devotion and au- 
erty; and indeed, the vulgar fort, as 


upremacy oſ 


knowing little elſe of their religion, take 
ſuch care to be beforehand in this point, 


that I have frequently obſerv*d them faſt 


day after-day without complaining ; and 
it may be ſaid, within the bounds of truth, 
that they faſt three days out of every 
ſeven. | 

Among the many other days, whereon 
the ſtamp of cuſtom has injoyn'd their 
faſting, tis obſervable they always do it 
upon Chriſtmas-day with double ſtrict- 


neſs, what their reaſon is they cou'd not 


tell me, uſe has made it now a law, and 
they eſteem it as their duty to obey and 
keep it. 

|| As for Churches, they have very few, 
and thoſe they have, are ſo decay'd by 
time, or accident, that they are hardly 
fit to hold an audience; 8 they 
aſſemble to their publick prayers, where 
they may be free from noiſe, and un- 
diſturb'd in the calm exerciſe of their re- 
ligion. They are ſeldom fond of paint- 
ing, but are ſo entirely of the Greeks 


opinion, as to ſculptures, that they can- 


not bear to ſee em in their houſes. 
* It is obſervable, that tho? the Turks 


in many things, give greater toleration 


to the Armenians than their other ſubjects, 
yet they uſe the ſame inhuman art to ru- 
in their religion, never giving them per- 


'miifion to rebuild a Church, when once 


decay*d; unleſs they are brib'd to it at fo 
high a rate, that *tis a very rare attempt 
to ask a licence for that purpoſe from the 
Turkiſh officers, Who always learn one 
art, that is, to, make the moſt, if not 
the. beſt of his preferments. ; 
Their poſtures, when at prayers, is like 
the Turks, croſs-legg'd, thoſe paſt, they 
elevate their bodies to a ſtraiter pitch, ard 
with the greateſt filence liſten to their 
prieſt, who reads from the ¶haldean tongue 
ſuch chapters, as he thinks convenient, 
ſtill expounding, as he goes along, the 
myſtery of what he reads. 
This Service over, they again repcat 
their 
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their prayers, in the ſame poſture as be- 
fore, the prieſt excepted, who then al- 
ways turys his tace directly to the altar, 
and with lefred hands and eyes invokes a 
bleſſing on the zealous auditory: Pray- 
ers once over, every man, as he goes 
round the room in order to depart, kneels 
down before the prieſt, or biſhop, if there 
is one preſent, and while he kiſſes his left 
hand, is ſtrok d upon the head, and bleſs'd 
devoutly by the other. | 

It is atrheſe aſſembles, that the prieſt or 
biſhop nominates the feaſts or faſts, which 
are :o be oblery'd the week eaſuing, after 
which no plca of buſineſs, or extraordi- 
nary occaſions can prevail to get a diſpen- 
ſation, or acquir them for the duty, and 
in order to prevent all expectation of 
ſucceeding in petitions of that nature, 
they have form*d a ſentence, which b 
common uſe is grown a proverb, and 1s 
pope? painted in the letters of their 

anguage, on the walls or cielings of their 
places of devotion, and the houſes where 
they dwell : The words are theſe, eAs the 
eAlmightly God is infinitely greater than the 
World and all therein, by ſo much ought our 
25 'y Brſineſs to give way to his great 
Worſhip. 

I a my reader in the beginning of 
the chapter, that the people of this nation 
are extremely poor, and yet entirely ho- 
neſt, an extraordinary character, yet what 
they very well deſerve, as what I am a- 
bout to tell you is a fair example. 

+ There was at the abovenam'd city 
of [yberis, a young man not thirty years 
of age, the only ſon of an Armenian mer- 
chant, who was yet ſo poor, as hardly to 
be capable of living in a tolerable credit: 
This ycung man was much 1a love with 
the fair daughter of a countryman of his, 
who gratetully return'd his paſſ on with 
an equal value: But both theſe families 
were poor and honeſt, therefore cou'd 
not ſee the ſmalleſt poſſibility of doing 
well ſhou'd they by marriage ſuffer the 
ſond couple to encreaſe a charge, they 


11 


ſound it very difficult to bear without ad. 
dition. ä 

IJ The hardſhip of the Fortune, and 
ſincerity of their affection half diſtracted 
them, when they reflected, that the bar. 
rier, which prevented their ſo much de. 
fd bliſs, was never likely to be taken 
off, and found that every day, as love en- 
creas'd, their poverty grew greater. 

The poor young man, induſtriouſly in- 
clin*d, had try'd all ways of battering his 
circumſtances, but had much ado by all 
his labour to ſupport a livelihood, and 
was become ſo melancholy by the miſery 
of his condition, oppreſs'd at once by love 
and indigence, that he cou d find no com. 
fort, but in the converſation of his miſ. 
treſs, and that a fort of anxious joy, be. 
cauſe, as oſten as it repreſented to his 
thoughts, the bleſſings, he ſhouꝰd gain by 
her poſſeſſion, it reco1Pd uponhis memory, 
and *twas almoſt impoſſible to obtain 0 
great a happineſs. 

He often walk'd diſconſolately out of 
town, and wandered up and down, un- 
mindful of his ſteps, indulging ſolitude as 
a loy'd means of contemplation; one even- 
ing very late the Moon ſhone bright, and 
led him on in a ſmooth walk, that ran 
along the great high road, till he was 
met by a grave man in habit of a Pil- 
grim, who ſaluted him and beg'd he 
wou'd ſupport him to the Town, or he 
ſhou'd faint before he rcach'd it; the 


Jourg Armenian looking earneſtly upon 


is face, perceiv*d his colour gone, and 
all the marks of ſudden illneſs plain to be 
diſcover'd. 

He ask'd the Pilgrim, whither he was 
bound, who told him, to Conflantinofle, 
and again demanding, if te had any 
friends within the city of Tyberrs, was 
inform'd, that he was = a ſtranger, 
and deſign'd to take his lodging in ſome 
publick Han, open place of entertainment, 
ſuch as is elſewhere deſcrib'd, for Inns 
and houſes of accommodation, are not 


met with in the eaſtern countries. 
1 The 
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The good Armenian preſently con- 
ſdet'd, that the uſage he wou'd meet 
in a publick Han, cou'd no ways be 
agreeable to his weak condition, and in- 
vited him to lie a night or two at his 
father's houſe, by giving him a frank 
aſſurance of a hearty welcome; this kind 
offer was immediately embrac'd with 
many thanks by the fick Pilgrim, ſo he re- 
turn'd again, and led his gueſt back 
with him, uſing him with great civility, 
and — him in every kind, as 
well as the condition of the one requir'd, 
or the others Purſe cou'd poſſibly afford 
him. 

Five days the Pilgrim kept his bed, 
and in that time wou'd often talk with 
the Armenian and his father, ſtill conceal- 
ing who he was, and taking every now 
and then, an occaſion to. complain of 
his misfortunes and his poverty, till on 
the fifth day in the evening he deſir'd 
the company of the young man alone, 
who came accordingly, and as he us'd 
to do, began to comfort the ſick man 
with hopes of quick recovery. 


diſcourſe, began to weep, and taking 
him by the hand, inform'd him that 
he found himſelf ſo weak, that he had 
now no loger hopes of life, but begg'd 
him, as he wiſh'd for happineſs here- 
after, to comply with the requeſt he 
was about to make him. 

| I am, ſays he, a Merchant, who 
have traded many years in Jewels, which 
dy travelling on foot, and in the habit 
0! a Pilgrim, I have always carry'd ſafe, 
when others have been robb'd of all 
they had: Almighty God has pleas'd 
to bleſs me with conſiderable ſubſtance, 
molt of which is now about me, 1n 
rich Diamonds, neatly ſaſtned in ſome 
corners of my cloaths; I have no wite 
or child, but one poor mother at Con- 
fantinople, long maintain'd by my good 
fortune; her I make my - Heireſs, ſhe 
knows beſt what poor relations at her 
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At laſt the Pilgrim, interrupting his 


— 
— — 


death to leave it to: Now I deſign to 
write a letter, and for fear ſhe loſes all, 
if ſent her by the Caravan, for God Al- 
mighty's Sake, do you in perſon take 
the charge of what I give you; ſee her, 
and inform her how I dy'd, and where 
you bury me: The charges you have 
been ſo generouſly at, and what m 
private Funeral may coſt you, this ſmall 
Purſe contains a ſum of gold ſufficient to 
repay you; but to bear the charges of 
your journey to my mother, and in ſome 
degree reward your goodneſs, I will give 
you too good Diamonds for your elf, 
and then deliver all the reſt to your 
la ſe cuſtody. 

* He ended there, and from a pocket 
in the boſom of his Veſt, that then lay 
by him, took a Purſe in which were 
eighteen gold Checquins of Turkey, va- 
lue each ten ſhillings, and deliver'd it 
to the eArmenian, who was more fſur- 
priz'd to ſee him rip the corners of 
his cloaths, and take out two and twenty 
noble Diamonds, which had been the bu- 
fineſs of the journey he fell ſhort in, two 
according to his promiſe he preſented 
him withal, each worth about an hun- 


.dred Exgliſh pounds, the other twenty, 
moſt of equal value, he committed to 


his charge; took Pen and Ink, and writ 
a line or two, directed to his mother, 
and then died, as he before imagin'd. 

+ Here was a temptation, few, I fear, 
in the eArmeniar's circumſtances, wou'd 
ſo nobly have reſiſted ; he conceaPd the 
Jewels, leaſt his father or his mi- 
ſtreſs ſhon'd have tempted him to 
keep them; own'd the money, bury'd 
the dead Pilgrim, who, I ſhou'd have 
told you, was himſelſ an Armenian; writ 
a letter, and enclos'd one Diamond in 
it, to aſſiſt Ius father, and withal inſorm'd 
him of the whole concern, he left this 
letter on kis chamber table, fold the ſe- 
cond Jewel for his own expences, and 
departed early one morning, with the 
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Pilgrims weeds, belonging to the late 
deceas'd, firſt having ſow'd all up, as 
they had been, before the owner had 
unrip'd 'em for his ſatisſaction. 

In ſhort, he brought the Jewels ſafe 
to Conflantinople, gave em with the let- 
ter to the woman they were ſent to, 


worthy of his royal favour. 


ſe ing he was paid beforehand, and 
prepar'd for his return to Perfia, after and accordingly, he ſoon giew rich by 


him before the king, as an example d 
ſurprizing honeſty, and an object highly 


d The king commanded a great ſum 
of money to be given him, and learning 
that he was brought up a Merchant 
order'd him to be the man, with whom 
wou'd not take the leaſt reward, con- the court ſhould for the future deal, for 
all their nedeſſaries in his way of trafick; 


a ſhort ſtay of thirteen days with the 


mother of his deceas'd countryman 


© But vertue ſeldom fails of reward, the 
ſtory was immediately ſpread round the 
city, a Perfian Euvoy, then about return- 
ing to his country, hearing the report, 
reſolv'd to ſee ſuch worth encourag'd ; 
ſeat for the young man, inform*d him- 
ſelt of his condition, took him back to 


Perfia in his train, and there preſented 


that advantage and the many, which at. 
| tended the great character it gave him: 
ſo that he not only married his old mif. 
treſs, but in a few years raid his family, 
to be the moſt conſiderable of all his coun- 
happineſs he very well deſerv'd, for ſuch 
a rare example of an inborn honeſty, and 
generoſity of nature, commonly inherent 


to the people of that nation, 


* 
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chiefly ſuch, as border'd upon 


| WAS in the infancy of Chriſtian 
Doctrine, that the old inhabi- weak a prop for Faith, and the myſtert- 
tants of many parts of Egypt, ous knowledge of religion, ſo, the want 


* But, as human nature is alone too 


of ſpiritual directors thro' the Labyrinth 


Athiopia, were converted to the Faith of of darkneſs, which attended the diſor- 


Chriſt, by the fucceſsful preaching of the 
noble Eunuch, who had been inſpir'd by 
Philip with the pureſt notions of religion 
and morality : Thoſe early converts, who 
embrac'd the Goſpel there, tranſmitted it 
induſtriouſly to the practice c{ Poſterity, 
and multitudes of the Egyptians conſtant- 
ly profeſs'd the Doctrine of Chriſtianity, 
thro' all the ages of inhuman perſecution ; 
and the modern off-ſpring of thoſe an- 
cient people are the Sect nam'd Coptzes, 
whom this Chapter treats of. 


ders of ſucceſſive perſecutions, has in- 
volv'd them in a Gulph of zealous ig. 
norance, and taught em an unnatural 
and incoherent mixture of the ſuperlti- 
tious practices of Pagan ceremonies, with 
the heavenly rites of their profeſs d chrilti- 
anity. | 

« *Tis this misfortunes has confounded 
their religious obſervation of the Sa- 
crament of baptiſm, with the heatheniſh 


cuſtom of an early circumciſion, _ 
| they 
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they ill obſerve, but rather out of ye- 
neration to the practice of their anceſtors, 
than any notion of its efficacy in 2 
matters: That it was an aneient cuſtom, 
we are undeniably convinc'd from the 
aſſertion of fo old a pen as that of Hero- 
tus, who declares it to have been ob- 
ſerv'd among that people, long before 
the age he liv'd in, they circumciſe their 
children at eight days old, but baptiſe 
them not till on the fortieth. = . 
They were originally tainted with 
the Jacobin hereſy, and rigidly maintain'd 
the doctrine of one ſole nature in our da- 
vicur, long before Jacobus preach'd up 
that opinion in the eaſtern parts of Hria; 
they are ſo very cautious, leaſt by chance 
they ſhou'd expoſe his perſon to the 
proof of a diviſion, that, tho? rhey own 
him God and man, and perfect in both 
eſſence, they will not venture to diſtin- 
guiſh one from t'other. 
| They adminiſter the ſacrament in 
both kinds, eſpecially to infants juſt bap- 


— 


ture, ſtately in the very duſt it lies in, 
which rhe Coptic: tell us, was, in former 
times, a Chapel built by the religious 
Helena, mother to Conſtantine the Great, 
and conſecrated to the Virgin, in com- 
memoration of her reſidence in that an- 
cient City. 

* They are almoſt as ſtrict obſervers 
of Lent, as the Armenians, never eating 
fleſh therein, but in the night, unleſs on 
Saturdays, and Sundays; but upon thoſe 
days they hold it as a ſin to faſt. 

+ Feculiarly devout, and painfully re- 
ligious to their rigid form of worſhip, for 
on Saturday at midnight they ate ſum- 
mon'd to their churches, Where they nei- 
their ſit, ſtand, kneel, or uſe the common 
poſtures of a man, but till the Sunday 
noon, ſupport themſelves, by leauing on 
a kind of crutches. | 

The Prieſt officiating is cover'd with 
a veil of fine white linnen, and aſſiſted 
by three little boys, attir'd not much un- 
like himſelf, on whom, as on great num- 


tis d: They ſtigmatize the church of bers of young children, they confer the 
Rome with Hereſy, yet by the too pre. minor orders of their prieſthood ; aſſum- 
vailing vigilance of Miſſionaries ſent from ing their authority for ſuch a practice, 
many parts of Italy, great numbers of from a weak interpretation of that part 
them frequently embrace the Romiſh doc- of the Goſpel, where our Saviour uſes the 
trine; they value not the reſolutions of expreſſion, Suffer. little Children to come 


thoſe general councils, held ſince that of 
Efbeſus, and with an univerſal deteſtati- 
on of the notions of a purgatory, prayzng 
for the Souls of the deceasd, and extreme 
Unction, diſſent from thoſe three favorite 
points of Roman doctrine. 

They have a Patriarch over them, who 
takes his title from the town of cAlexan- 
Gia, but commonly reſides at Grand 
Cairo, or ſometimes ata large city call'd 
daieta, fix days journey higher, on the 
nver Aug; all inhabited by unmix'd 
numbers of the Coptzes ; here tis faid, our 
Saviour and the Virgin Mary liv'd, when 


flying from the rage of Herod, they ſo- 


journ'd in the land of Egypt till the death 
of that oppreſſive tyrant. Here likewiſe 
may be ſeen the ruins of a noble ſtruc- 


ee 


unto me, and prevent them not, for of ſuch 
is the Ringdom of Heaven. 

J They frequently exalt their voices; 
and accompany the prieſt in ſtrange and 
unintelligible noiſes, uſing ſome the an- 
cient genuine Egyptian language, now al- 
moſt forgotten, ſome the Mooriſh dialect, 
and ſome the Ti#kiſÞ ; oftentimes the 
prielt, not much unlike the Ram ſh eleva- 
tion of the hoſt, lilts up, above his head, 
a cloth of crimſon colour, under which is 
plac'd the conſecrated Sacrament. 

They ſing the Pſalms of David 
through at Ong meeting, ſometimes a 
Chapter of the old, but oftner of the new 
and more reſpected Teſtament, as pen'd 
by Nicemeaes; they pay no reverence to 
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the pictures of our Saviour, and the Vir- 
iz Mary, nor permit them to be plac'd 
about the altar, tho? they commonly are 
met with in the other corners of their 
churches. | 

At the entrance of their churches, 
which can ſeldom boaſt of magnificence, or 
ornament, you ſee on either ſide, ſquare 
chelts, pild one above another, and in 
theſe they keep the Aſhes, Bones, or o- 
ther reliques of thoſe, who having been 
deluded by the ſtrong inſinuations of the 
Inks to turn Mabometans, have after- 
wards repented their Apoſtacy, and open- 
ly profeſſing a return to the religion they 
before abaudon'd, have been put to death 
upon it, and defended their unſhock'd, 
and perſecuted recantation by the painful 
t. ial of a glorious Martyrdom, 
*The Women, like the Turks, are ſe- 
parated, in their churches, from the con- 
verſation of the men, and plac d in galle- 
ries all letric*d over, to prevent inſpection: 
They kiſs their hands at coming in, and 
lay the right upon the left, proceeding 
with a gravity becoming their Devo- 
tion. 

Their habits differ ſrom the common 


Greeks in nothing but a kind of Skull-cap, 


of a cloſe and humble ſhape, which all 
the Cofties wear upon their head: They 
live in great ſubjection to the Twrks. pay 
double Taxes, and are hourly liable to 
the oppreſſive violences of unbounded 
tyranny, and ſwift injuſtice. 

Their ignorance is great, and univer- 
ſal, and their morals conſequently weak, 
and poorly guarded: Sciences are almoſt 


— — — 
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loſt, at leaſt decay'd extremely i 
practice of their "ab mb Fes = 
However, whether it proceeds from 
real inclinations, as a notion that the 
character of conjurer, wou'd better ſui 
them, than another people, by the ſto. 
ries, which the ſcriptures, and tradition 
tell the world of the prodigious operz. 
tions of thoſe famous Magicians, among 
their anceltors, who ſtrove ſo wonder. 
fully to excel the power of God in Moſes: 
I fay, I know nor, which of theſe excites 
their ſtudy, but 'tis very certain that they 
all incline to practice Magick, or at leait 
ſuch juggling arts, as With the vulgar 
may intitle them to that denomination, 
J They confidently boaſt a power, by 
the aſſiſtance of familiar ſpirits, to inform 
in uirers any ny they ask, particu. 
larly in affairs of love, and tis indeed 
a very pleaſant entertainment, to behold 
how ſome of the politeſt of theſe jug. 
lers will impoſe on ſimple crowds of 
liſtners, by the outward artifices of a 
learn'd appearance, while by ſubtle means 
they learn the buſineſs of the queriſt from 
himſelſ, or company, and then amaze 


him with a declaration of no more, than 


what he juſt before has told him. 

*Tis pleaſant to behold 'em, burning 
leaves, deſcribing; circles, melting Wax, 
and uſing all the outward, geſtures, which 
we read of in the works of ancient Poets, 
to have been obſerv'd by Sorcerers, or 
others in their Magic Incantations, ſuch 
as that of Simetha in the ſecond Eich 
of Theocritus. 


Go Hux, on the Wings of Paſſion move, 
And to my Preſence drag my tardy Love, „ 
ene 


Delphis torments me, but I'll take my turn, 

And for my Delphi's ſake this Laurel burn; 

And as the Laurel crackles in the Fire, 

Deſtroy'd by Flames; which bura 1t, and expire, 

Till not the very Aſhes ſhall appear. | 

So let ſtrong Flames confume my Perjur'd Dear. Go 


— 
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KRelques of Mattyrs. 
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Go Iynx, on the Wings of Paſſion move, 
And to my Prefence drag my tardy Love. 


As I now melt this Wax, help'd from above, 

Juſt fo let Myndiar Delphis melt with Love, 

And as I whirl my brazen Wand around, 

Let him beſore my Gate in Circles trace the Ground, 


Go, Hax, on the Wings of Paſſion move, 
And to my Preſence drag my tardy Love. 


find ( if poſſibly ) ſome ſtate of life, 
entirely happy : Theſe by turns, are ſol- 
diers, merchants, husbandmen, and every 
thing their ſubſtance can create them ; 


I But certainly it cannot well be 
look'd upon a wonder, that morality 
ſhould boaſt no fix'd impreſſion on the 
n. minds of men, inur'd to artifice and 


treacherous practices by the perpetual 
dangers they have been expos'd to, by 
the wars and perſecutions, changes aad 
ſubverſions, which have conſtantly at- 
tended their unhappy country, thro' a 
courſe of revolutions for ſo many ages, 
when we find that even our ſelves, di- 
vided as we are from all the world, pro- 
tected from the miſeries of war and ra- 
pine, and indulg'd by heaven in all the 
bleſſings of productive nature, have no 
reat cauſe to think our morals, generally 
peaking, better than our neighbours. 
Among the many orders of religion, 
now / poſſeſs d by theſe Coptzes, thers is 
one very odd, and new opinion preva- 
lent among them; a certain Sect, who, 
contemplating ſeriouſly, and with inceſ- 
fant application, on the numerous frail- 
ties of humanity, engage themſelves by 
eath in the moſt ſolemn manner, every 
year they live to take upon them ſome 
aew myſtery, or way of living, till they 


and the good they do by this uncom- 
mon practice of profeſs'd variety, ap- 
pears conſpicuouſly in the repeated de- 
clarations, which they daily make in 
publick places, telling thoſe, who gather 
round them, that experince has convinc'd 
them true 1 attends not ſuch and 
ſuch a life, for ſuch and ſuch occurin 
reaſons, weighing all the good with 
all the bad of every man's condition, 
and diſcovering how much the weighty 
evils overpoize the balance. 

Thus are the lives of theſe un- 
wearied wretches ſpent in ſearches of 
content, a fairy bleſſing, talk'd of like 
the Phenix, but unknown like that, and 
never to be gain'don his fide Heaven; yet 
they toil inceſſantly, and drudge away 
their moments, in a kind of interrogatory 
contemplation, like the learn'd «Auſonins, 
who thus expreſſes the convincing proofs 
of mortal imperfection. 


* Ouod vitæ fectabor itez? Si plena tumultu 
Sunt fora, fi curis domus anxia, fi peregrinos 
Cura domus ſequitar, Mercantem fi nova ſemper 
Damna manent, ceſſare vevat ſi turpis Egeſtas ; 
Si vexat labour eAgricolam, mare naufragus horror 
Infamat , peneqae graves in calibe vita, 
Et gravior cautis Cuſtodia vana maritis 
Sang uineum fi martis opus, 0 trio lacra 
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Fenoris, & velox inopes uſura trucidat ? 
Afflictat Fortuna viros, per Bella, per Mquor, 
Iras, inſidiaſque, catenatoſque labores, 
Mutandos ſemper Gravioribus. 


What courſe of Life ſhall my wild Wiſhes ſhare ? 
If Publick Poſts are full of Noiſe and Care; 
If anxious tortures break our reſt at home, 
And equal Troubles follow thoſe, who roam; 
If till new Loſſes damn the Merchant's Pain, 
Or Poverty excites his toil for Gain; : 
It conſtant Labour macerates the Swain, 
And dreadful Shipwrecks fright u sfrom the Main; 


And the vain Cautions of an hourly Strife, 


It weighty Sorows preſs a ſingle Life, 8 


Teach not the Husband to ſecure his Wiſe; 
If War is bloody, if Extortion baſe, 
And griping Uſury deſtroys the Poor Man's Race? 
Fortune, by many Means, afflicts Mankind, 
By War, by angry Seas and Winds combin'd; 
By Storms of Paſſion, and deſtructive Snares, 
Un- numb'red Labours, and entangled Cares; 
And, tho? we think our preſent State a Curſe, 
We ſeldom change it, but we make it worſe. 


The generalty of theſe Copties are Nor is it any ways improbable, that 
curiouſly inclin'd to hear the cuſtoms of this ſhou'd be the reaſon, which induce; 


remote dominions, and are overjoy'd to 
get a gentleman of learning, who is tra- 
velling thro? their country, into their ac- 
quaintance; They receive and entertain 
him with a deep reſpect, and waiting pa- 
tiently, till he has ask'd r ana queſti- 
ons as he pleaſes of their way of living, 
put great numbers of inquiſitive demands 
on him, and liſten with a cloſe and won- 
derſul delight, to hear the ſtories, which 
a ſtranger tells them, either of his own 
or other countries. 


ſuch vaſt numbers to profeſs the buſine(s 
of a guide, attending travellers from 
place to place, as often as the Arabs will 
will permit them; but theſe laſt are lords 
of them and their pretentions, and are 
well acquainted wirh the Profits thence 
. ing wheretore they will rarely give 
the (opties liberty to ſerve as guides to 
chriſtian travellers, but undertake the 
task themſelves, and thence extort con- 
ſiderable ſums ot money, in proportion 
to their carriage, avarice, or honeſty. 
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CHAP, XXV. 


Of the Zinganees ; or, The Race of the Gypſies. 


N 


OW, reader, have I brought They are ſhun'd by all degrees of men, 
you to a ſort of people, who for and all men equally by them deteſted : 
every kind of villainy, and un- They are nature's outcaſt, and the black 
exampled practices of guilt in infeſters of humanity and common good. ' 


its moſt elevated inſolence, may juſtly neſs, and of all the world may beſt la 
boaſt themſelves without a rival; impuni- claim to the profeſſion of a maxim, hic 


ty encourages them all to ſin, and inde- the Roman Satyriſt expreſſes thus, 


pendent arrogance protects them in it: 


eAude oy 108 brevibus Gyaris & Carcere dignum, 
Si vis eſſe aliquis; probjtas laudatur & alget. 


Wou'd you be Great, and dreaded by Manklad, 
Dare to do Miſchief never yet deſign'd, 
Contrive ſome ill, that may the rope deſerve, 
Then ſhall you thrive ; if good, be prais'd and ſtarve. 


You ſhall rarely apprehend a Zin- more favourable, and proceeds not from 
ganee, or execute him for a crime, but a weaker inclination to the practice of 
he will readily confeſs vaſt numbers more iniquity: Their guilt is thus the ſame, 
than &er he was detected in, their only and therefore, I may well excuſe the uni- 
aim is wickednets, and that they grow in- verſal wiſhes of the honeſter inhabitants 
imitable proficients in: They ſeldom dif- of the eaſtern countries, who profeſs an 
fer one from t'other, or if ſome have ac- open and deſery*d abhorrence of the wret- 
cidentally been more ſucceſsful than the ches and their cuſtoms, deſiring nothing 
reſt in bringing miſchiefs to perfection, more than that their very race might 


tis becauſe their opportunities have been wholly be extirpated. 


Nam ſcelus intra ſe tacitum, qui gogitat ullum, 
Facti crimen habet, cedo fi conata peregit. 


For he, who has his Will to Evil brought, 
And ſecretly dares form a wicked Thought, 
Commits the Crime, that his Conſent has won, 
Or Sins as much, as it *twere really done. 


But, e'er I paint the morals, and inhu- original, I will proceed to their preſent 
man nature of theſe people, twill be pro- ſtate, and lay dem open in the ſcattered 
per to inform my reader, who they are, baſeneſs of their modern circumſtances. 


and having trac'd *em to their black 
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The Hiſtory, and original of -the-Zinganecs. 
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"Twas in the reign of Sultan Sehm, 
the ſucceſsful Turkiſh emperor, who over- 
threw the government of the Circaſſian 
Mamalukes, and added Feypt to his own 
dominions, that the few remaining ſol- 
diers of that name, who had eſcap'd the 
laughter, and retir'd in little numbers to 
the borders of the deſart, were encourag'd 
by a certain daring ſlave, nam'd Zynga- 
nc ug, to aſſemble in one body, and make 
uſe of thoſe offenſive arms their haſty 
flight had left them, to their beſt advan- 
tage; they conſented to the motion, and 
upon examination found themſelves a 
formidable body, able to defend their 
ground by reaſon of the difficulty of ac- 
cels, againſt the power of all invaders. 

* Thus they liv'd ſome time, made 
nightly inrodes to the ſertil paſtures on 
the banks of Nilas, plunder'd towns, 
deſtroy'd inhabitants, drove off their cat- 
tle, committed all outrages,void of fear,and 
free from puniſhment, not only keeping ſo 
ſecure a guard, that they defended their 
poſſeſſions, but admitting daily numbers 
of their old companions, who deſerted 
to their party in conſiderable bodies, as 
often as they found convenient opportu- 
nities. i 

The Turkce, who dreaded what might 
be the conſequences of this threataing 
growth of power, ſent great commanders 
with ſome regular forces to reduce them 
to obedience ; who fell ſhort in their de- 
ſigns, and were ſent back half ruin'd, to 
aſſure their officers, they were to cope 
with greater ſtrength than they imaign'd. 

In ſhort, the Tzrks perceiv'd ſo great 
a difficulty in the method they muſt 
take to bring 'em to ſnbjeQion, that the 
rather choſe to offer terms of friead- 


ſhip, and accommodation, which the 
Mamalukes as readily accepted of, a; 
growing weary of the dangerous alarums 
they were hourly ſubject to, fo that x 
peace was ſoon concluded, and + the 
articles thereof obliging the Circaſſian; 
to lay down their arms, permitted them 
to exerciſe what other way of living, 
their deſires wou'd lead 'em to ur. 
choice of. 

But civil diſcipline agreeing rarely 
with the military genius of licentiou; 
multitudes, they grew unruly, and be- 
came ſo prejudicial to the common in- 
tereſt, that the offended Turks at laſt 
grew weary of forgiving, and enaQted z 
decree, that every Zznganee, for they 
were fo diſtinguiſh'd, from the name of 
their ri „I ſhow'd in fourteen 
days depart the kingdom : This was 
ſo ſeverely put in execution, that in 
leſs than two monthsſpace,not oneremain- 
ed whopublickly durſt own himſelf of this 
denomination, for it was made lawful for 
what man ſoever met them, when their 
date expired, to take, kill, enflave, or 
uſe them as he thought convenient, 

No man from that time forward er 
knew certainly, what became of Tings. 
neus their commander, tho? *tis common- 
ly believ'd he ſtaid in Egypt, where at 
preſent his poſterity and that of his 
companions, openly dare own themſelves. 
A certain prophecy is ſpread about, r. 
lating to ſome furure hopes, predomi- 
nant. on the opinion of the Zynganeer, 
tho? few among the Turks, regard or 
value it. The prophecy as 'tis expreß d 
in the Egyptian language, varics nothing 
from the following purpoſe. 


$ Years over Years ſhall roll; 


Ages o'er Ag 


es Slide, 


Before the Worlds Controul, 
Shall check the Crefcents Pride. 


Baniſh'd from Place to Place, 


Wide as thc Oceans Roar, 


Tis 


— 


* A Salvage kind of Life. 
fie Pcophccy, 


+ Articles of Accommodation, J They are banifh'd Egyyt. 5 A C- 
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The Mighty Gyfſe 


Race, 


Shall Viſit ev'ry Shoar. 


But when the Hundreth Year, 
Shall three times Doubled be, 


Then ſhall an 


End *Appear, 


To all their Slavery. 


Then ſhall the Warlike Powers, 
From diſtant Climes return, 
Egypt again be Ours, 
And Turkiſh Turrets Burn. 


This Prophecy has won fo far upon 
the miſerable remnant of the Zyngazees 
in Egypt, that they all expect as cer- 
tinly to ſee the reſtoration of their Em- 
pire in the downfall of the Turks, as 
the moſt rigid Jews believe and wait 
for the return of their Meſſias : But 
how wide from probability their no- 
tion lies, let any man decide, who will 
rellect on. the prodigious difference be- 
tween the Turks and them, in number 
and authority. 3 

Thoſe Zjnganees, who had not cou- 
rage to continue in their country in con- 
tempt of the decree, exhibited againſt 
them, < ſpread themſelves in baniſhment 
thro? every corner of the world, and 
finding it a neceſſary prudence to con- 
ſider on ſome means of livelihood they 
took upon them the denomination of 


loretellers of the accidents attending every 


perſons liſe, pretending to a natural gift 
of Prophecy, and finding it an eaſy mat- 
ter to impoſe upon the world by ſuch 
pretenſions, ( the rather, becauſe many 
families among them, had by art or 
nature, really reach d a wonderful abi- 
lity in ſuch like practices) they flouriſh'd 
tor a while, and grew inconſiderably 
rich in many countries. 

Among the reſt, great numbers flock'd 
to Exgland, travell'd up and down from 
place to place, with children at their 
backs, beg'd leave to lie in Barns, told 
tortunes for their livelihood, and when 


— 


they could not fairly get proviſions, ſtole 
them with an admirable cunning ; 
till the many miſchiefs which attende 
the permiſſion of theſe ſtrolling hy- 
pocrites, occaſion'd ſeveral ith to 
paſs, in order to extirpate their frater- 
nity. 

The laws which were from time to 
time enacted to that end, had ſuch ef- 
fect, that they were ſoon tranſported 
hence in ſuch ſurprizing numbers, that 
the few mean wretches, now pretending 
to the character of Gyfſies, are not really | 
ſo, but ſuch, whoſe miſerable circum- 
ſtances have reduc'd 'em to a ſordid 
imitation of the vices and pretences of 
thoſe baniſh'd perſons, * to whom ori- 
ginally, our forefathers gave the name 
of Gyptians or Egyptians to denote the 
country they belong'd to, but the word 
has been corrupted by the courſe of 
time to the vulgar pronounciation, 
Gypfies. * 

But tho* the prudence of our cau- 
tious anceſtors, found means to rid this 
nation of ſuch troublefome inhabitants, 
few other countries took that care to 
free themſelves from their encumb'ring 
multiplication, + every part of Tirkey 15 
(eſpecially) ſo peſter'd with 'em that 
you ſeldom travel four and twenty hours 
without encountring them. 

They are divided into tribes, ac- 
know'edge no dependance on, or duty 

N 48. B b b to 
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§ The Wandring Lives of the Baniſh'd Gypſies. 
* The Original of the Word Gypſie. + Turkey very full of Gypſies. 5 Their 
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1} Their firſt 


to the power of any government what- 
ever; they have no laws among them- 
ſelves, but mingle luſtfully together in 
the moſt inceſtuous manner, never mar- 
rying, but uſing all in common, women, 
goods, and all they boaſt o. 
They wander up and down, with Af- 
ſes, loaden with their Tents, and other 
dirty neceſſaries, always pitching their 
black camp as near ſome town of note 
as poſſible, J and working commonly as 
Smiths, particularly famous for the ma- 
king Hatchets of an edge fo excellently 
temper'd, that no nail can turn it; they 
are hird ſometimes for every kind of 
drudgery, but frequently refuſe to work, 
and never tarry long in a place, than 
till they have obtain'd as much, as ſteal- 
ing or their labour can induce 'em to 
the hopes of. 
Thus in time, they viſit every part 
of every country, hated by mankind and 
preying on the loſſes of their fellow 


creatures, void of principle and cone. 
quently of humanity : If any of then 
die, they make a hole within his Tent 
and bury him about a foot below the fur. 
lace, never uſing coffin, ſhroud or de. 
cent ceremony ; fcoffing publickly 
every Law and all religions; openly de. 
claring, they believe no God, & but im. 
piouſly uſe no other argument, than that 
ot inſolent and ignorant obſtinacy, tell. 
ing chriſtians, who rebuke their wicked. 
nels, that they have daily reaſon to dj. 
{truſt the notions of a Godhead, ſince 
it there were a power ſo mighty and 


omniſcient as God is repreſented, he 


wou'd never hear himſelt blaſphem'd, 
and ridicul'd at ſucta rate, as he is hourly 
by their common practice, without ſome 
ſpeedy judgment on their guilt. This 
ſimple notion made me think upon an 
ancient precedent, deliver'd to poſterity 
by Martial in his book of Epigrams, 


J Aullos efſe devs, inane Calum. 
eAfirmat Selius, probatque quod ſe 
Fattum, dum negat hoc, videt Beatum. 


Sclius affirms, there is no God in Heav'n, 


And the ſole Cauſe, for that opinion given, 


Is, that while thus he dares a God deny, 
He proſpers daily, and no Plague draws nigh: 


They commonly go naked, or at 


pudence of giving good advice, exhort- 


leaſt, the major parts affect not dreſſing, 


nature ſtains them of a tawny hue, and 
the unreſiſted influence or a continual ſun 
encreaſes their deformity ; they never 
waſh their hands or faces, but permit 
their hair and nails to grow to molt a- 
amazing lengths: They will not ſuffer 
travellers to paſs without accoſting them, 
extorting money by repeated declara- 
tions of the good or evil fortune, which 
is lixely to attend them: But what moſt 
amaz'd me, is, that they aſſume the im- 


ing them to piety, and all the graces of 
humanity, concluding commonly their 


hypocritecal lectures with th e ſe words, 


Be autiful to God, jour Parents and yout 


Prince, and let the Bleſſings of them all 


be fhowrd upon you. 

When I perceiv'd that fach as theſe 
cou'd give advice, who are the open ene. 
mies of common goodneſs, I reflected 
with a wonderful ſurprize upon the truth 
of an old maxim, I remember to have 


read in ſome Greek author. 
How 
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How readily do all our natures tend 


To give advice with prudence to a Friend! 
But if we err our ſelves, we know it not; 
At leaſt our Self- affection cloaks the Blot. 


| The native inſolence of theſe licen- 
tous wretches may be gueſs'd at by a 
tory I will tell you. At a little country 
town in Turkey, where great numbers of 
the Zinganees had pitch'd their tents, a 
friend of mine, who kept a ſummer-houſe, 
retir'd to paſs a month or two ; and ha- 
ving been . inform'd how skillful- they 
were fam'd to be in making hatchets of 
an admirable temper, had the curioſity 
to purchaſe one, at the dear rate of three 
and twenty ſhillings in the money of 
that country. | 

He try*d his hatchet, which was neat- 
ly made, and had a fine turn'd helve, 
and leather caſe to keep the head from 
wet, and found it ſo exceeding good, that 
he commended it extremely to the man, 
who made it, and proſeſs'd he wou'd not 
loſe it lor its double value. 

Nothing cou'd have been more wel- 
come news, or fairer invitation to the 
Jnganees than this, he preſently reſolv'd 
to fd ſome opportunity of ſtealing back 


the hatchet, that he might oblige: the 
gentleman to buy another, or reward him 
well for the pretence of having found the 
old one. | 

In ſhort, he watch'd a day or two, and 
having made his obſervation of the place 
"twas laid in, ſoon found means to get it, 
and was met one morning by the owner, 
as he haſten'd from the chamber with che 
mark of Theft about him: The gentle: 
man, ſurpriz'd to fee a Zzngazee in his 
apartment, took him by the arm as he 
was paſſing by, and ask'd him ſomewhat 
roughly, what his buſineſs was, and hi- 
ther he was carrying his hatchet: The 
Gypſy, an experienc'd artiſt, anſwer'd 
nothing, but with elevated eyes, and 
ſhaking head, endeavour'd ſilently to get 
away; but when the gentleman encreas'd 
his anger, and began to call his ſervants 
to ſecure him, with a bold, undaunted 
look, and tongue as nimble as his fingers, 
he began to talk away his guilt, in ſpeeches 
to the following purpoſe. 


+ * Fools that you are; but Chriſtians will be blind, and who can help 
& it? Now I know you think that I came hither with deſign to ſteal your 
&« Hatchet; O poor Frailty of your common Underſtanding! I have Skill, 
« honeſt Infidel, and by that Skill knew certainly, that if this Hatchet 
« was not taken from you, this Morning at Eleven a Clock, and juſt 
ce three Minutes after, you wou'd have been inclin'd to try its Metal on: 
« yonLog of Wood und fo had ſurelycut yourRightLeg half a ſunder. [ have 
& Skill, and valued you, and fo prevented it by ſeizing on the evil inſtru- 
« ment. See here, I will not be diſmay'd, I prize your Good above your 
& Friendſhip, and will, notwithſtanding this, prevent your Danger.“ 


He had no ſooner ſpoke theſe words, 
but off he ran, as faſt as he was able, nor 
Was overtaken, tho? the ſervants follow*d 
him, till he had reach'd a well of an un- 
farhomable depth, and there he ſtopp'd, 


but firſt threw in the hatchet, which he 


knew cou'd never be recover'd from ſo 

deep a bottom. . 
< The gentleman, v ho gueſs'd the 
ZIjaganees's defign, cou'd ſcarce refrain 
from laughing at the air with which he 
carry'd off his impudence; *twas dange- 
rous 
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rous to beat him, tho? he wiſh*d he cou'd 
have ventur'd it, in ſhort, the Gypſy won 
his point, and ſtill maintaining that his 
value for the perſon of the gentleman had 
made him throw away the former hatchet, 
got the making anotfer like it. 

I ſhould have told you, that they al- 
ways chuſe ſome even ſpot of ground to 
pitch their tents, where the men and wo- 
men fing and dance, in aukward geſtures 
all day long, run, hop, and toy away their 
hours in various kinds of active entertain- 
ment. 

$ I lay in company with ſeveral other 
Ereliſh gentlemen, at a large town in 
Thrace, now call'd Romania, I think the 
place was nam'd Burgoſs; upon a ſpacious 
plain, without the city, ſtood the tents of 
{everal Tribes of wand'ring Gypſies, who 
were us'd to entertain themſelves in dan- 
cing till near midnight, and expreſs'd 
their Satisfaction in each others con- 
verſation by the number of their exer- 
ciſes. : 
We walk'd out one day to take the 
air upon the plain I ſpeak of, and were 
very much ſurpriz'd to ſee a company of 
naked people of both ſexes, join'd pro- 
miſcuouſly in a kind of antic dance, and 
leaping up and down, with uncouth noiſes, 
and indecent poſtures, which declar'd 
them ſtrangers to the ſmalleſt grain of 
common modeſty. 

We came as near 'em as we cou'd, and 
were immediately ſurrounded by their 
numbers, every perſon ſtriving to foretel 
our fortunes, by inſpection of our hands, 
which we prevented them from doing, 
by a obſtinate refuſal to admit them near 
us. 

One young gentleman among us, of 
a very modeſt, or indeed a baſhtul na- 
ture, was half ſrighted to behold himſelf 
encompals'd by a band of naked women, 
and inſtead of ſtriving to defend himfelf 
from their endeavours, kept one hand 
before his eyes, and all on fire with 


bluſhes, turn'd his head aſide, and beg d 
us to depart from that ſociety of devils, 
*The Tinganees immediately pes. 
ceiv'd the opportunity he gave them 
and with all imaginable expedition, join! 
ing hands, danc'd round him in a rin 
and pulling him about from place tg 
place, laugh'd, ſung, and kiſs'd him 
with a ſtrange extravagance, while ſe. 
veral others came about us with a thou. 
ſand artful poſtures and diſcourſes, to 
prevent us from obſerving what they did 
with our companion, who was {© 4. 
maz'd to find himſelf touch'd, kiſsd, 
and pulPd about by ſuch a naked mul. 


titude of females, that he know not - 
what they were abour, till they had ny 
thrown him down, and rolling him tri 
along among themſelyes, found means re 
to pick his pockets, of his gold and to 
ſilver, two good rings, and a fine watch 10 
of Engliſh Li 5 74 fa 
+ We were ſo much diverted with cu 
the accident, that we cou'd hardly frame ar 
our tempers for a neceſſary quarrel, which rc 
was all in vain, for they had done 
their buſineſs, and went on with their , 
diverſion, never minding our repeated b 
acclamations that they wou'd reſtore the C: 
gentleman the prize ſo lately taken; we p 
complain'd the .chief magiſtrate upon cc 
re-entring the city, but found no re- ſa 
dreſs, all men declining to concern them- ſt 
ſelves with people over whom they 8 


boaſted ſmall authority, and from whoſe 
puniſhment, they cou'd not hope retalia- 
tion of an injury receiv'd, but wou'd be 
ſure to ſuffer by a ſwift revenge, and 
never failing malice; ſo extremely bur- 
thenſom and dangerous are the G)f/ies 
in the eaſtern world, beyond thoſe here 
in England, or indeed in other part of 
weſtern chriſtendom, 

But, notwithſtanding the above- 
nam'd character of the Vngances in 
general may incline the reader ** 
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lieve the ſtories he has of Gypſies, and 
their wonderful performances are all 
chimzras, and the wild production of 
diſtemper'd fancy, there are really ſome 
among them, in whoſe families the ſpirit 
of ſoreknowledge ſeems to live, beyond 
examples common in our country, 

There is nothing a more certain truth, 
than that the maſters of ſome merchant 
ſhips have been advis'd to wait a hap- 
py hour, leaſt on fuck, and ſuch a 
coaſt, they ſhou'd be ſhipwreck*d, which 
advice, when ſlighted, has appear'd of 
more ſolidity, than they imagin'd, by 
the fatal loſs of both the veſſel and 
the lives of all the mariners. 

Nat only theſe, but many other 
ſuch like accidents, and ſome more 
ſtrange have happen'd frequently in ma- 
ny parts of Egypt, and the other coun- 
tries, where theſe Gytſies live; I could 
relate ſurprizing things, which have been 
told me with a good authority, but I 
forbear impoſing facts upon my reader's 
faith, which, notwithſtanding the con- 
curring evidences of undoubted witneſſes, 
and ſometimes orular demonſtration, 
really ſeem to ſhock my own. 

One ſtory T will hear, however, tel] 
ou, and fo leave you to your liberty, 

lieve or not believe, that ſome of thoſe 
calbd X;zeanees inherit naturally the pro- 
phetic bleſſing of foreknowing things to 
come, which they pretend to; I can only 
lay, they give ſuch ſtaggering demon- 
ſtrations of a power beyond a common 
gueſs, that tho? I was unwilling to give 
credit to their atteſtations, I perceiv*d 
them built upon too ſure a ground, to 
give me any opportunity of contradicting 
them. . 

I travell'd once, with a conſiderable 
number of my conttrymen, and other peo- 
ple, thro? this country, and was muſing 
penſively behind my company on horſe- 
back in an eaſy pace, when from a kind 
of buſhy covert on one ſide the road, 
there ſtarted out a man, of venerable 


ems 


age, long beard, and decent habit: In 
his ſhrivel'd hand he held a ſtaff, and 
a convulſive palſie ſhook his head with 
an inceſſant motion. | 

He came forward ſlowly, becknin 
me to ſtay, as if he had ſome buſineſs 
ol importance to communication; I ſtop'd 
my ſtorſe, whoſe main he ſtrok'd with 
his right hand, when he came to me, 
and ſeizing on my boot top with his left, 
let fall his ſtaff, and look'd ſo earneſtly 
upon my face, that I was ſtruck with 
a ſurprize at the uncommon method 
of his falutation. 

I ask'd him, if he knew me, or had 
any thing to tell me, that he look'd up- 
on me with ſuch eagerneſs: He ſhook 
his head with double force, and alter 
having us'd ſome wonderful expreſſions, 
which for certain reaſons I forbear to 
mention here, he told me that a dan= 
gerous cloud hung over my head, 
and threaten'd me with ſudden death: 
„Perhaps, Young Man, ſays be, 
„you have not halt an Hour of Lite 
* to come, but Heaven, (which only 
% can) avert the Omen! 

You mult needs imagine I was ſome: 
what ſtartled at this declaration, which 
the old man had no ſooner made, than 
he departed, Icoking back almoſt at 
every ſtep he took, and lifting up his 
eyes in ſecming ſign of ſome concern, 
which look'd like pity. 

* At laſt I fancy'd him a kind of mad- 
man, and converted contemplation to a 
fit of mirth, fo gallop'd on as faſt as I 
cou'd ride to overtake my company, 
and entertain 'em with the ſtory of my 
odd adventure: But I had not rode four 
hundred paces, when from a crols- road,; 
leading thro? a kind of wood, on either 
ſide, appear'd ſome horſemen arm'd witli 
Javelins, who with elevated weapons 
ſtop'd my paſſage, and made ſigns that 
I ſhould preſently alight, or they would 
throw them at me; 
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A Story of an Ac-idant, which befel the Author in his Travels: | 
* A Wonderf.! Alventure. | 


z 


The preſent State 


of Ethiopia, Egypt. 


Here the ſudden turn of a reflection on 
the probability of that ſhort ſpace of lite, 
allotted me by the old man, more deeply 
terrify'd me than the preſence of my 
enemies: I made a ſhift unknowing in a 
manner what I did, to lay my hand 
upon a piſtol, I and had juſt preſented it 
when all the horſe- men gallop'd off toge- 
ther, with a motion equally ſurprizing 
for its ſwiftneſs and occaſion. 

That very moment ſtruck my ears with 
the loud ſound of a large brazen trumper, 
which a member of our company had 
carry'd with him, and the noiſe of 
horſes ſeet, as if they gallop'd; & pre- 
ſently appear'd the mayo” part of my 
companio s, who had miſd me, and 
came back by the advice of an old guide 
among them, who inform'd *em *twas 


a dangerous thing to ſtraggle from ons 
company, in ſuch a pait of uch , 
country | 

Now, tho' this ſtrange deliverance 
might poſſibly have been unknown 1; 
the old man, who met me, and dhe 
notice, which he gave me of it, the ei 
ſect of chance, or a ſtrange whim inſpir'd 
by providence, *tis ſurely far more re. 
ſonable to ſuppoſe him maſter of a moe 
than common {hare of knowledge, c 
at leaſt, if this relation does not tempt 
the reader to the ſame opinion, yet ſome 
private circumſtances, which attended i: 
gave me ſuch convincing proots of his 
juſt title to a ſupernatural wildomy that 
I cannot help declaring, I mult ſtill be. 
lieve him bleſs'd with a prophetic injpi. 
ration. 
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J A Surprizing Tarn of Fortune, $ A cimely Succour, 
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CH A P. XXVI. 


Of Seſtos, and Abydos, the Caſtles commanding the Hel- 


leſpont, now call Dardanelli; and of the Ruins if 


(11d Troy. 


Conſtantinople, we muſt firſt 


q N D now we are about to tra- 
vel into Egypt by the way of 


ſail down the Helleſpont,w hoſe 


- entrance from the Archipelago is defended 
ſtrongly by four Caſtles of conſiderable 
force: The outward two whereof are 
Sellos and Abydos, celebrated by the pens 
of ancient Poets, for the famous loves of 
Hero and Leander. 


Methinks I found a certain ſecret plea- 


ſure in the very looking on a place of 
ſuch antiquity; and while I ſaid along 


the river, the complaining murmurs of 


the rolling waters ſeem'd to mourn Lea#- 
der's Drowning, and: I cou'd not look up. 
on the venerable Turrets of thoſe aged 
Bu Idings, but they brought to my te- 
flection the idea of thoſe dulcid ſtrains, 
wherein Maſs warbles out the circum- 
ſtances of the melancholy ſtory. 


In 
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J Seſtos and Aldi. 
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Paleſtine, and the whole Ottoman Empire. 
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In ancient days, upon the famous Shore, 
Where Helleſpontic Waves inceſſant roar, 
Cloſe to the Sea, on either ſide the Flood, 
Here Se/tos, there the near eAbydos ſtood; 
Here, the ſtrong Bow the wonton Czpid bent, 
And one ſwift Arrow to both Cities ſent, 
The Youth vow'd Love, the Virgin own'd the ſame, 
Both felt one Paſſion, and profeſs'd one Flame 


Was Hero calPd, as Fair as Maid cou'd be, 


P Leander, was the Lover's Name, and She, 0 


She dwelt in Sc, in Abydos, He; 
Both bleſt alike, in Beauty, and in Love, 


Like two fair Stars, Both in their Circles move; 
But you, kind Liſtner, if by Chance you roam, 


And for thoſe diſtant Climates, leave your Home, 
If in your Wanderings, you by Chance come there, 
And. led by Choice, or Buſineſs, curious are, y 


Inquire of ſome old Liver, grave and good, 
Where once a certain ancient Turret ſtood, 
W Whereon the Se//zau Hero choſe to ſtand, 
A And held a Lantern in her tender Hand, 
To teach her Better-half, which Way to move, 
And act the Pilot to Leanaer's Love; 
Look next, upon thoſe Seas, which hourly roar, 
And waſh the Sands of old hs Shore. 
Weeping, as o'er the guilty Scene they fly, 
That conſtant Lover's Loſs, whom there they forc'd to die. 


And indeed, a traveller has here a ſpa- 
cious opportunity to follow the advice of 
this old Poet, for he is detain'd three 
days, by a fix*'d cuſtom of the country, 
and muſt then ſubmit to be examin'd, 
whither bound, what countryman, and 
wait the ſearching of the Ship of offi- 
cers, deputed from the Caſtles, e'er he 
may have liberty to fail beyond the reach 
of their artillery, | 

This caution is occaſion'd by the neceſ- 
firy policy of their ſhort government, 
whoſe ever wary eye forbids the clearing 
loreign ſhips, till after ſuch a ſtay within 
the entrance of the Helleſpont, leaſt they 


ſhou'd have committed any breath of ar- 


ticies. before they left the city. 

But Oh! how much in vain Muſæus 
bids us ask the people of theſe ancient 
towns, for places, which they are not 


tree 


only ſtrangers to the knowledge, but to 
the Names of; Ignorance and Inſolence 
have clouded Learning in the very incli- 
nations of the modern maſters of this 
country; endleſs Revolutions in the very 
face of furrow'd nature have erac'd the 
characters of former wiſdom, and de- 
ſtroy'd in an obſcure and deep oblivion 
thoſe lamented Monuments of high anti- 

quity. 
|| The preſent owners call theſe Caſtles 
Dardanelli, and 'tis more than probable 
opinion, that their Etymology derives its 
birth from their Vicinity in fituation to 
the Trojan ſhore ; their ſtrength is little, 
if compared with the more artful forms 
of regular and modern fortifications, ard 
are incapacitated to defend- themſelves 
againſt the power of Seiges, carried on 
” by 
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$ Reflections on the m dern ignorance of this Country. The Dardanell, and why fo cali'd. 
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by land entrenchments; all their uſe a- 
riſes from the large and monſtrous bore 
of many cannons, planted on a level with 
the ſurface of the water, and diſcharging 
bullets made of ſtone, of fuch prodigious 
ſize. that tho' it has been known, that 


ſhips have paſs'd in ſafety by the favour- 


able opportunity of a gene gale, and 
ſwelling waters, *tis a ral 
attempt, and ten to one but all, who 
hazard it, are ſunk in the performance. 
* We fail from hence and preſently 
gain fight of TROY, at leait the ſhore, 
whereon TROT ſtood, that towering 
City, whoſe imperial Turrets brav'd the 
fury of conſederate nations, and repuls'd 
ſo many bloody times the powerful ar- 
mies of the Grecian Hero's, under whoſe 
renown'd and long defended walls, the 
flowing blood of hoſtile nations bath'd 
a foil, which nouriſh d laurels of immor- 
tal memory; whoſe unbounded ſwav and 


and dangerous 


— — — 
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an emulative world, as her brave fall and 
celebrated ruin mov d the pens of th 
ſublimaſt poets ot the Univerſe to eterain 
her glory: Ahe illuſtrious ſcene of Won, 
ders, This amazing field of action nog 
lies ſilent, buried, o' erw helm'd the too 
melancholy fate of TROJA TUI 
TAROT WAS. | 

Nothing 1s remaining Worthy of the 
monument of fo renown'd a city; the 
relentleſs teeth of iron time have onawd 
away her beauties, and the miſerahlg 
remoant of her ancient grandear is con. 
hn'd to ſuch a poot and little meature 
that thoſe haſty travellers, who think it 
a ſufficient ſatisfaction to have ſeen 3 
place at diſtance, have inſorm'd the 
world, that all is now converted int 
paſture ground, or that in ſhort, a juſt 
idea of the preſent ſtate of that ſubverted 
city, may be comprehended fully, by 
the tuneſul chorus of a good old Engljh 


unexhauſted plenty drew che wonder of ballad, which, as I remember, tell us; 


CUalt lie thoſe Calls, which were ſo good, 
And Erals now grows, where Troy town ſtood. 


However, as I was too curious in my 
inclinations to reſt content with the re- 
ports of other men, in places, where I 
cou'd inform my felt by ocular experi- 
ence, I rcſolv'd ro go on ſhore, and was 
the more deſirous to become a witneſs 
of the miſerabie blot, which had defac'd 
ſo fair a copy, becauſe I very well re- 
member to have met a Jew in Portu- 
gal, who had aſſur'd me there was more 
to be diſcover'd on the ſhore of Tray, 
than commonly was credited, but the 
dangerous barbarity of the inhabitants 
was ſuch, as rendred it a hazardous at- 
tempt, and conſequently frighted many 
people from landing in that countrry.. 

The captain of the ſhip, wherein I 
ſaid, oblig'd me with his boar, while 
adverſe winds detain*d us on the coaſt, 
and one Franciſco Condaliſs, an Italian 
Frieſt, who had been long a Miſſionary 


in the eaſtern countries, and at preſent, 
if alive, preſides at Padua, conſented to 
accompany me; | we landed in a very 
fair and ſpacious harbour, probably the 
ſame, which formerly receiv'd the boats 
of Greece, returning to and fro with fol- 
diers and proviſions. 

We walk'd aboot three miles up thro' 
the country, on a ground {till riſing from 
the ſea with ſmall acclivity, but over- 
grown with brakes and brambles, as, 
indeed, is every part, which borders on 
the ſea, for many miles along the land, 
ſo that the firſt remark I made 1n this 
my Trojan expedition, was that my old 
countryman the ballad-maker, was mi- 
ſtaken in his calculation, 

$ We look'd about, as eager as poF 
fible, but look'd in vain, and had begun 
to doubt or even defpair of finding 

marks 
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hacks or ruins of antiquity, when Fan- 
iſco truck his foot with accidental vio- 
ence againſt a ſtone, and caſting down 
is eyes imagin'd he diſcover'd ſome- 
hing like a piece of building, ſcarce 
in inch above the ground, all over grown 
vith moſs, and in a manner cover'd by 
the graſs about 8 2 

Upon a cloſer view, and digging 
wp the obſtacles, which interpos'd them- 
ſelves, we plainly found, it was a part 
of ſome old wall, and with our Scy- 
metars removing all the brambles, and 


. o buſhes near it, we diſcover'd it to 
the be near thirteen foot in breadth, but 
imo WY narrower and higher 1a ſome places, than 
jut it was in others. 

ted Tracing it with more than common 
by Ml didiculty, thro? a little knot of buſhes, 
76 WI v'< hay ſoon loſt fight of it, and dug in 


| vain, as deep as we cou'd thruſt our 
: ſwords, to find if it continued farther 
on: However, having met ſo fair en- 
couragement, we chearfully proceeded 
near a quarter of a mile, and there 
diſcover d at conſiderable diſtance, ſome- 
thing like a rugged wall, or broken 
ruin of an ancient building. 

Coming near it, we perceiv'd it was 
the ſame continu'd piece of building, 
we had lately loſt, and on a cloſe ex- 
amination found it of a black and ſo- 
lid ſtone, appearing join'd by mortar, 
which the length of time had notwith- 
ſtanding, hard'ned into ſubicance, of an 
equal firmneſs with the ſtone it ſelf. 

The ſizes of the: ſtones were very 
diferent, but rather ſmall, than of extra- 
ordinary magnitude, for ſew exceeded 
halta foot in their diameter. The length 
of this old piece of wall was ſixteen 
yards, the heighth at moſt exceeded 
not four foot, but was in many places 
broken, and in ſome, ſcarce half a foot 
above the ground. 

"was ſtrangely overgrown with lit- 
tle ſhrubs, and divers plants appear'd 
between the joinings of the ſtone, which 


h 


wore a melancholy Sylvan dreſs of Moſs 
and Houſeleek: Bur the moſt engaging 
part of the whole proſpect was a ſeem- 
ing grove || of ſpreading Laurel-Trees, 
which flouriſh on the top, and hanging 
down on either fide, protecting, as it 
were, the bailding from the injuries of 
weather ; methoughts I never ſaw thoſe 
kind of trees ſo juſtly planted, and I 
cou'd not help remeinb'ring, that they 
look'd as naturally plac'd on theſe 
old ruins, as upon the celebrated tomb 
of the harmonious Virgil, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nafles. 

About an hour we feaſted curioſity, 
witha repeated obſervation of the pleaſing 
object and had tarry*d longer in the ſame 
employment, but were call'd away by the 
diſcovery of certain other ruins at a lit- 
tle diſtance from us, which we found to 
be no more than a continuance of the 
wall we had before been looking on, 

+ But, while we eagerly examin'd 
every part, we both took notice of a great 


diſorder'd heap of ſtones, nearwhich there 


ſcood tlireethings liketomb- ſtones, and upon 
approach we found 'em to be really ſuch, 
at leaſt deſign*d to repreſent them; they 
were two yards long, and four foot broad, 
of common ſtone rais'd near two foot 
in heighth, and cover'd with three fine 
flat marbles, which by the inſcriptions on 
em, ſeem'd to have been done in chriſten- 
dom, to gratifie the humour of ſome cu- 
rious perſon, willing to amuſe poſterity, 
when they ſhou'd- find ſuch tombs in 
ſuch a place, and never know which 
way they came to be there. 

By the workmanſhip and the decay'd 
condition of the monuments, we judg'd 
*em not the children of the preſent age, 
it poſſibly the laſt was enough to father 
them; with much ado, upon the fir(t 
we came to, we cou d read the — 
Epitaph, which I preſently remembre 
to have met with in Az/orizs, on the 


death of Hector. 
N © 50, D d d Hectoris 
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C A Piece of the old Walls of Troy. 
* A new D.ſcoye:y, 


6 A deſcriprion of it, 
t Three Monuments, or Tomb $:ones. 
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j Ove ton with Laurce 


The pr ent State of Athiopia, keypt;. — 
e Uſe 7 „E 


¶ HeQoris hic Tumulus, cum quo ſua Troja ſetulta eſt, 
Conduntur pariter, qui periere ſimul. 


This is brave Hector's Tom, 

With whom bis Trey found Grave, 
One Fate did Both conſume, 

Both one Sepulchre have. 


9 Alittle farther ſtood the ſecond tomb, which was it ſeems deſign'd to repre, 
preſent the monument,of FPriamus, the Epitaph, which like the firſt and thirg 
is borrow'd from Auſonius, ſeems to ſpeak a royal mourner, and paternal forroy, 


Qui Tumulum Priami quærit, legat Hectoris axte, 
lie mues, nato quem prius ißſe dedi. 

Hectoris £9 Pattis ſimul. ez commune Se pulchrum, 
Amborum quoniam juncta ruini fuit. 


He, who inquires for Priam's Grave, 
Shou'd firſt on Hector's look, 

That's mine, the Tomb to him [I gave, 
For my own Uſe I took. 

One common Sepulchre muſt hold, 
The Father and the Son, 

Becauſe at once to Ruin fold, 
They jointly were undone; 


7 The third, a little ſhorter than the former two, contains an Epitaph upon a. 
flicted 1 in the known Name of Hecuba, the wretched wife and · mother of ful 


the late-nam'd Priamus and Hector. wi 
bu 

Que Regina fui que claro nata Dymante; Ou 

Que Priami Conjux : Hectora gue genu: : ge 

Hic Hecuba ixjectis perii ſuperobruta 7 4 | ca 

Sed rabie linguæ me tamen ulta prius. . th 


Fidite ne Regnis, & Prole, & ſtirpe W arentum, di 
Quicunqui hoc noctrum legitis, 


$ I, who was Queen, who was the Daughter too 
Of Dymas, whoſe bright Glories all Men knew; 
I, who was Priam's Wile, who firſt gave Birth 
To Hector, whoſe great Actions ſhook the Earth 
I, Hecuba, fell here, o'erwhelm'd with Stones; 
But Curſes, eber I fell, reveng'd my batter'd Bones; 
Who &er you are, who ſhall hereafter ſee 
This Dogs Sepulchre, which now ſerves for me, 
| Learn 
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© An Epitaph found upon the Tomb of Hector. The Tomb of King Prim. I His Epitaph. 
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Learn to depend on neither Sons, Race, State 7 
Or any other ſlipp'ry Gifts of Fate, 9 | 8 
For what am I, now dead? Tho? living, more than Great? 


Theſe are the moſt, and I may ſay, 
the only things worth obſervation there, 
tho? they deſerv*d' the notice of a travel- 
ler, and I am therefore much ſurpriz'd 
that none have mention'd them, at leaſt 
no countryman of mine; I have been told, 
how true I know not, that a Frexch book, 
publiſh'd very many years ago, and call'd, 
L Hiſtorie 4"eAfia, mentions the particu» 
lars; The book I never met with, but am 
apt to think, that, ſince they only have 
the notion, it was one of their own coun- 
trymen, who found the ruinated wall and 


added the three tombs, I have ſo lately 
ſpoke of. 

Yet *tis a certainty beyond diſpute, that 
Engliſhmen have landed there; at leaſt one 
countryman of ours, has left behind hint 
a convincing argument of his arrival in 
thoſe parts, for underneath the marble 
flat, which covers Hefor's tomb, we 
found theſe lines, upon the fide of 4 
{mooth ſtone, they feem'd to have been 
carv'd with difficulty by a knife, and 
ſpoke their author a ſalt water poet. 


1] I do. ſuppoſe that here ſtood TR OJ, 
My Name it is W1iLL1iAm, a jolly Boy, 
My other Name it is Huss oN, and ſo, 
God bleſs the Sailors, where ever they do go. 


I was here in the Tear of our Lord 1631, and was 
bound to Old England, God bleſs ber. | 


We ſaid ſome hours with a wonder- 
ful delight, and gaz'd about the country 
with a ſatisfaction equal to our curioſity, 
but finding nothing more to entertain 


from the Trojan View, while they, bez 


lieving the beſiegers gone, took in the 


horſe, which enter'd big with their de- 
ſtruction. The place is now not worth 4 


our obſervation, we began to think of ſtrangers notice, but upon account of the 


getting back, and ſo return'd the way we 
came; we were not well on board betore 
the wind came fair, and we let fail imme- 
diately. 

We paſs'd by Tenedas, an Iſland cele- 
brated for having hid the Græcian Navy 


above- nam'd ſtory. Few inhabitants are 
found upon it, and thoſe few the worſt 
and meaneſt of the countries thereabouts, 
A ſtrangely ſubject is the fate of nations 
to the common changes, and uncertain- 
ties of frail mortality. 
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CHAP. XXVII. 


Of the Iſlands in the Egean Seas. 


Iſlands, which compoſe the 
eArchipelago, have been (at 


Minotaurus, was return d with the 20. 
count of his miſcarriage ; the aboye. 


* T HE many great and little his fon from fighting with the monſt, 


leaſt moſt of them) ſo ex- 
tremely famous for peculiar attributes, ap- 
propriated to em in the memorable works 
of ancient poets, that I cannot paſs *em 
by, without a tranſient view of ſuch, as 
moſt deſerve our mention ; ſome there 
are ſo very ſmall, as never yet to have 


been honour'd with a name, and many of 


the largeſt, being ſometimes ſeen and 
ſometimes not, in ſailing from Conflanti- 
nople to the coaſt of Egypt, T will only 
ſpeak of ſuch, as mariners (oblig*d ſome- 
times to ſhift their courſe by adverſe wea- 
ther) may by choice or force go nigh to 
touch at 

+ And thoſe are Lemos, Chios, Mete- 
hn and Samos, Icaria, Patmos, Zea, Rhodes 
and Coos; fometimes a ſhip is driven 
more weſterly, and ſails by Delos, prett 
near the continent, ſees Thebes and De 
phos, Athens, Corinth, and the famous 
Crete, now Candy; every one of theſe 
above-nam'd places I will therefore treat 
of, that the reader may conceive a juſt 
idea of the wondrous difference between 
their modern and their ancient circum- 
ſtances. N 

¶ But e' er I come to the particular de- 
ſcription of theſe ſeveral places, *twill 
not be amiſs to ſpeak a word or two in 
explanation of the ſea in general, call'd 
Agean from Ageus, father to the famous 
Theſeus. who leap'& headlong thereinto, 
believing that the ſhip, which brought 


nam'd Theſeus having faild in his promiſe 
of converting his black fails into white 
if he came back victorious. | 

It is a part or arm, and that the largeſt, 


of the Mediterranean; it reaches to the 


entrance of the very Helleſport, dividing 
Greece from eAfia Minor; *tis a dmgerous 
place to fail in, but eſpecially by night, 
the Iſlands lying ſo extremely cloſe, that 
oftentimes a ſhip is driven forcibly upon 
a rocky ſhore 1n open day by ftreſs of 
weather. 

$ Now let us viſit Lemnos, a conſider. 
able Iſland, not ſo much for its extent of 
magnitude as the unthought advantage; 
accruing to the Turks, its preſent maſters, 
from the yearly exportation of a valuable 
earth, call'd Terra Sigillata, from the 
ſmall impreſſion of a {cal, which marks 
the balls, wherein *tis ſold, with Tarkþ 
characters, and ſo prevents the danger ol 
an impoſition on the merchant. 

It was in ancient times eſteem'd of 
weighty virtue in medicinal performan- 
ces, and gather'd yearly by the Prieſts 
of Venus with a thouſand ceremonies, 
and often mingled with the blood of 
Goats, in order to be-offer'd as a ſacrifice 
to that imaginary goddeſs. 

Lemnos was formerly of no ſmall; note, 
for being taken notice of by Homer, #5 
the place, whereon the limping Vulcas 
fell, when Jußiter thought fit to kick 


him out of Heaven. | 
Whicn 


—— 


— — 
— 


* The Iflinds of the Archpelago, famous ancient ly. 
$ Lemos and ite Product, Terre Sigillata. 


J How it came to be caild the gear Sea. 


+ The Names of the moſt conſiderable. 


— 


— . rn. 


Paleſtine, and the whole Ottoman Empire. 


— 


—— — 
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On Lenos then ] fell. 


Next, Chios claims our obſervation, 
ter Warcicntly receiving that denomination 
ac. Whom the Greek word, ſigniſy ing Sow, 
becauſe her mountains trequently are 


ve. 

ik Ncorer'd wich it, now her name is chang'd 

te, to Lo, or, as ſome pronounce it, Sz. 
'Tis near an hundred thirty odd miles in 

ft, Wcompaſs, lengthning from the ſouthward 


he to the northern point, and ſubject to 
the Turks, who notwithſtanding, ſuffer 
many Greeks to live among them, with 
far greater privileges than they give to 


at any of their countrymen in other places. 
n y The town of Sia is conſiderably 
of Wi large, and made convenient by a ſpa- 

cious haven ; the city is defended by a 
r. WW caſtle of no little ſtrength, upon a hill 
of Wl excecding ſteep: The buildings of the 
„ WT town are very near, eſpecially the pub- 
„lick ones, and the inhabitants, I mean 


the Greeks, ſo very merry in their eaſy ſla- 
very, that all night long a ſtranger is 
diverted with their ſongs and dances, 
and their inſtruments of muſick ſound- 
ing briskly thro? the ſtreets: The wo- 
men, as eſteem'd of old, are yet the 
{ WJ Miltrefles of admirable beauties, ſram'd 
by nature for an amorous converſation, 
aud poſſeſſing ſweetly the politeſt marks 
„ot gentle affabily : They frequently ap- 
WF Point a kind of balls, and merry-ma- 


October following. 


When once I dar'd oppoſe my Brother Jove, 
And Warr'd againſt him in the Realms above, 
He ſnatch'd me by the Foot, then rais'd me high, 
And hurPd me headlong from the Starry Sky; 
Downward all Day I tumbled, and begun 
To draw near Earth at ſetting of the Sun, 


kings which are given alternately ſrom 
houte to houſe, and ſpend their days 
in all the gayety of wealth and liberty. 

|| The product of the Iſland is the 
fineſt Corn and Oyl, ſome ſilks, and, Cot- 
ton, and the beſt Sherbets, which can 
be made, by reaſon of the excellency of 
a rich kind of Honey, found in Maſtick 
trees: I call them fo, becauſe the Gum 
of that name is in great abundance 
brought from thence, and is a diſtilla- 
tion from the rind, which being cut 
in Auguſt, ſtill continues to emit great 
quantities thereof, till the beginning of 
* They have an 
old traditional account, that, when St. 
Theodore was led to martyrdom, he wept 
ext emely for the blindneſs of the world, 
and every place, which then was moi- 
ſten'd by a tear of his, now bears the 
tree affording Maſtick; tho* the tour 
he took, mult have been very large, for 
all the ſouth part of the Iſland bears 
them in great abundance, 

Arvis or Amitla a large mountain, in 
the middle of the country, ſtill abounds 
in that rich wine, ſo celebrated formerly 
by Vigil in his Eclogues, then call'd 
Arvifgan, now, II vino Amiflauo, an Ita- 
lian appellation. 


Et multo in frimis bilarans convivia Baccho, 
Ante focam, fi frigus erit; fi meſſis in umbra; 
Vina Novum fundam calathis Arviſia Nectar, 


When elevated with a lofty Joy, 
Our Hours in Bacchus's Pleaſures we employ ; 


E e e 


— 
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T Chis, and its Etymologv. 
{ures of the Ilan. An old Tradition. 


A deſcription of the City, and Inhabitants: 


The Manu- 


1 Virg, Ecl. 5. 
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The preſent State of Ethiopia, Egypt. 


—— 


If Cold, by the kind Warmth of ſome bright Fire, 
Or, if 'tis Hot, to ſhady Bow'rs retire ; 
Then with gay Mirth will we recruit our Souls, 


And with Arvifian Nectar 


And indeed the preſent owners of 


the wine agree with Virgil in the ſame 
Opinion. 

* Among the many things for which 
the Iſland Clio is remarkable, ſhe claims 
the honour due to Homer”s birth place, 
challenging a right to that pretention 
from a thouſand ſeveral circumltances, 
and ſhowing travellers an ancient mo- 
nument, which they wou'd fain perſwade 


us to believe, was Fawer's tomb; they 


either are miſtaken in their claim, or 
the old diſtich on that ſubject, ſhou'd 
have mention'd (His in the room of Hs. 


Seven wealthy Towns contend for Hamer, dead, 
Thro* which, the living Homer beg'd lis Bread. 


Lesbos or Mit len, another Iſland, 
next appears conliderable 1n her magni- 
tude, near two hundred miles in circuit, 
not far diſtant from the Phrygzan Conti- 
nent, a very healthful country, of a tem- 
perate air, and ſoil productive of the 
fineſt corn in Chriſtendom. The Iſland 
takes its name of Lesbos, from the ad- 
venturer Lebus, Son of old Sapithus, 
who was ſent by the directions of the 
Oracle. Mitylen, from Mitylene the ſiſter 
to Methymnas, daughter of Macarius, and 
the wife of the above- nam'd Lebus. 
The city Mitylez upon a ſmall Perin- 
ſula, the capital of all the Iſland, like- 
wiſe claims from hence her Etymology. 
Her buildings are magnihcently fine and 
beautitol, her ſituation high and ſtately, 
and the brisk inhabitants of this delight. 
ful country, gay, and honeſt in their po- 
verty, like thoſe of Chozs, and like them 


Le mcentis pocula 


crown the Bowls. 


q It wou'd be eaſy to tranſlate te 
lines verbatim, and inform the unlearn' 
reader, that the towns, contending for 
his birth, were Smyrna, Ios, Rhodes, Se. 
lamins, Athens, Argos, and Coloplon; 
but I have met with an admirable thoyohr 
in ſome late Engl;fh poets writings, Fe 
I cannot ſay directly, who he was ard 
rather choſe to quote his words, ſince 
they not only touch upon the preſent ſuh. 
ject, but will repreſent a very true and 
lively image of the little honour, writers 
get, till paſt enjoy ing it. | 


/ 


now ſubject to the Turkiſh government, 
which here maintains a conſtant fleet of 
well appointed gallies, to ſecure the 
Iſlands thereabouts belonging to the Sul. 
tan, from the daring Squadrons of the 
bold Malteſe, or Haorentine Adventur- 
ers. 

* The wine of Lesbos is at preſent 
oK d upon exceeding good, and boalt- 
ing one convenient property beyond moſt 
other ſorts, for let a man debauch as much 
as poſſible with an exceſs thereof, it 
never hurts him, nor 1s troubled with 
thoſe heady qualities, which Grectaz 
wines are generally ſubject to. 

If you'll allow the taſt of Horace ta 
have been polite, and he methinks ſhou'd 
know its reliſh, who ſo admirably wen 
deſcribes its virtues, you may fee lis 
thoughts upon the matter. 


Lesbit 


Duccs ſub ambra; Nec Semeleins 
Cum marte confundit Thyonens 


Prælia. 


—— 


Chios challenges the Birth of Homer 


1 The 
Le:ibos, both thuſe Names how given, 


The 1own of Myer, 


ſeven contending Cities for him. 8 Mit en, ot 
* The Vertue of the Lenbias M ines 


— 


Paleſtine, and the whole Ottoman Empire. 
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Here, under ſome thick Shade, 
By meeting Branches made, wk 
Shall you, while no Sun Beams upon you ſhine, 
Drink Cups of harmleſs Lesbian Wine; 
Nor ſhall Thanian Bacchus tempt your Rage, 
To rite to Diſcord, or with Mars engage. 


+ They have a notion, that in ſome 
{ew harbours of this Ifland, frightful ap- 
paritions flutter dreadtully about a ſhip 
all night, that d:{mal ſhricks are often 
heard, and I have been inform'd by ma- 
ry, that they cou'd not ſſeep without the 
trouble of the moſt tremenduous and a- 
mazing dreams imaginable : I his laſt aſ- 
ſerrion i a certain truth, but I am rather 
apt tv think the matter an effect of rhe 
unwholſome vapours riſing from the lea, 
or lakes about it near thoſe harbou:s. 

« And now we come to Samos, not 
conſide able in its ſelf, but on account of 
2 commodity thence brought in very large 
and frequent quantiies, 

A dangerous tempeſt forc'd our ſhip to 
ſeck for ſhelrer in a certain creek upon the 
ſouthward of this Iſland, where we an- 
chor'd pretty ſafely, and were drawn by 
the delightful proſpe& of the ſhore to 
land upon it, about fix in company. 

$ We | frthe Boat, which brought us 
from the ſhip, within a little nook or 
bay, nigh land, lock'd by the high and 
rocky ground about it, and were walking 
on the ſhore in order to aſcend the coun- 
ty, when we ſpy'd upon the water: ſide 
2 thing which at a diſtance look d not 
much unlike a waſhing-tub. 

We walk*d directly ro it, and perceiv*d 
it wasa velſel of a very ſmall and incapa- 
©10us hollow, full of Oyl, in which were 
'vimming up and down near twenty 
ittle engines, which upon examination, 
we diſcover'd to be Sponges, each con- 
taining upon either ſide, a little piece of 
Cock, which being faſtned to the mid- 
dle, kept the Sponge it ſelf afloat, and 
only ſuffer'd halt to move in, or imbibe 
the Oyl within the veſſel. | 


— 


— 


We were buſied a conſiderable time in 
looking on theſe things, and wondring 
what ſhou'd be their uſe in ſo remote a 
place, from any town, as that appear'd, 
whereon we found 'em, but at laſt re- 
ſolv'd to ſit us down upon the ſand, and 
wait the coming of an owner to the veſ- 
ſel, for we thought it probable there was 
one, and believ'd he cou'd not long be 
abſent. | 

But while we talk'd to one another of 
the wondrous ſmoothneſs of the waters in 
the bay, while thoſe without were ruf- 
fled by the ſtorm, and caſt our eyes upon 
their ſtillneſs, we were all ſurpriz'd to 
ſee a thing not much unlike a basket, 
pop with force above the ſurface, and 
continue moving up and down a little 
ſpace; then up there ſtarted ſomethin 
like a man, who {hook his head, rubb' 
clear his eyes, and ſwam directly inwards 
to the place we ſate on, puſhing in the 
basket juſt before him. 

This ſecond figure really ſtartled us be- 
yond the firſt, and brought to our re- 
membrance an idea of the Sea God Nep- 
tune, for we hardly cou'd believe him 
mortal, who had riſen from the water, 
by whoſe fide we had been fitting nigh 
ten minutes. 

The man, for ſuch he prov'd to be, no 
ſooner ſaw us, but he ſeem'd a little ſhy 
of landing, till we beckon'd him to come 
aſhore, and bring the basket with him. 
He had left his cloathes, and other things 
behind the rock not ten yards from us, 
and immediately ran thither for them; in 
the mean time we approach'd his basket, 
tound it quite bound round with Cork, 
and cover'd with a canvaſs, in the mid{t 

whereof 


i Sp\Ti's, ot frigttful Apparitiors on the Coaſts, 
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4 The Illand Smet. 5 A pleaſant Accident, 
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The preſent otate of Erhiopia, Egypt, 
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whercof appear'd a ſlit, thro? which we 
put our hands, and drew out Sponges of 
a ſurprizing bignels. 


The man return'd as ſoon as dreſs'd, 


and finding us more civil than he had 
expected, told us in a kind of Lig 
Franca, that thoſe Sponges grew on rocks, 
ten, fifteen, ſometimes twenty fathom 
deep; that there were many hundred 
divers in the Iiland, ſome of whom had 
left. him juſt befote, who got their liveli- 
hood like him, by gathering Sponges, 
Then he ſhew d us how they were en- 
abled to perform it in the following man- 
ner. Half the Sponge, as I have laid, 1s 
ſoak'd in Oyl, || the other half is dip'd 
before in certain Stiptic Waters, to pre- 
vent the Oyl from penetrating farther 
than it ought to go, when ſo prepared, 
they take the Sponge, and thruſting it 
within their mouths, the Oyl'd part out- 
warch (but of that, almoſt an inch within 
the lips) tkey preſs their teeth a little 
hard upon it, and by that means force 
the Oyly Sponge to cloſe the entrance 
of their mouths agamlt the water. 
Thus they dive, and with a little 
diffi ulty in a ſtreighten'd ſuction make 
a ſhift to tarry under water a conlide- 
rable time. * They ſink the baskets 
by the kelp of ſtones, which they con- 
trive to faſten at the bottom, and with 
inſtruments they carry down on purpoſe, 
cut the Sponges from the ſides of Rocks, 
till havingfill'd the baskets, they take 
off the weights, and then they riſe with 
caſe, by reaſon of the Cork about them. 
By conſtant practice many of theſe 
divers are arriv*dat ſuch perfection in the 
art, I that they can tarry under water 
till the Oyl corrupts, which it will al- 
ways do 1n leſs than two hours time. 
There is a law among the divers of 


this Iſland, that no man ſhall be alloy'g 
to Marry, till he can demonſtrate by à 


. tryal, he is qualify'd to dive for one 


continued quarter of an hour: The no. 
velty engag'd us all to make expert 
ence, and I, Who more than moſt men. 
was ayerie to diving, did without great, 
difficulty, keep my head two minutes un. 
der water: But the ſecret of the Stiptic 
preparation he reſus'd to teach us, thy 
we would have gladly brib'd him to ir, 

Samos, boaſts no other trade than thi; 
of Sponges, which is yet fo profitabl“, 
that they yearly ſend away vaſt ſhip load; 
of them, and grow rich thereby, be. 
yond the emulation of their leſs induſtri. 
ous, or leis skilful neighbours, 

The conſtant clearnels of the air in 
Samos, gave occalion to the Poets of an- 
tiquity to feign that Juno, taken allegori- 
cally for that element, was born upon 
this Iſland, and the excellent Pythagoras 
adorn'd the country with the honour due 
to the reſpected birth-place of ſo great 
a man: They alſo ſtill pretend to ſhew 
the Rock, whence A/op was thrown 
headlong, and a Cave, where in the reign 
of Numa Pompilius, Heriphile a Sibyl pro- 
pheſy'd of Chriſt. 

d Icaria now Niceria, is a ſmall and 
inconſiderable Iſland. Creeks it has, but 
no commodious haven, bearing Corn in 
great abundance, but poſſeſſing very few 
inhabitants; and famous for the Formal, 
a ridge of ſharp and dangerous Rocks, 
much feared by Sailors in a foggy night: 
It's ancient name, the Poets ſeign'd to 


have been given it, together with the Sea 


it lies in, from the ſictious fall of Icarus, 
attempting to have flown with artificial 
wings, of which thus Ovid in his Meta- 
morphoſes. 


Oraque cærulea patrium clamantia nomen 
Excipiuntur aqua; quæ nomen traxit ab illo. 2 5 
: 
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A curious Diving project. 
under Water. 


of Icaria. Il Ovid. Mer. L. 8. 


* How the Sponges are gather'd. 
WIV Zuno is ſaid to have been born at Sms, 


+ How long they ttz 
$ Deſcripycn of the [0ard 
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a, whole Ottoman Empire. 


He fell, and on his Father call'd in vain, * 
For as he ſunk in the relentleſs Main, DU 
Sky-colour'd Waters ſtopp'd his eager Breath, ' 
And took the Name they bear, from his untimely Death. 


And in another Place. 


— fees Ape OO 0 


Th' [arias Sea from 


Icarus took Name. 


That the Iland took its name from the ſame accident, appears from Dæda- 
lues burying his ſon upon it, thus deſcrib'd by the ſame Poet, in the book 


above - nam' d. 


Devovitque ſuas enter, ee Sepulchrs - 


Condidit.; & tellus a nomine 


a ſepu tr. - 


He curs'd thoſe Arts, which drew his Ruin on, 
And built a Tomb upon his breathleſs Son, 
From whoſe unhappy” Fate, well known to Fame, 
The Ground, wherein he lay receiv'd irs Name. 


| | 
Patmos is an Wand, very ſmall and 
full of Rocks, extremely barren, not at- 
fording even the common neceſſaries for 
ſupport of human life; which therefore 
the the inhabitants ſapply themſelves 
withall from other Iſlunds of tlie Archi- 
elago. The land is mountainous, and 
V3 no more than one ſmall city, 
which equips a fleet of trading veſſels to 
import conveniences. from foreign: patts; 
the ancient name is chang'd at preſent 
to Palmoſa. 
This place is famous for the -charac- 
ter it has of being the ſeat St. Jahn 
made choice of, while he pen'd his Re- 
velations; & and upon a mountain in the 
norchern parts, there ſtands a Monaſtery 
of the Græian Coloiero's, who profeſs that 
Saint their Patron, and pretend to thew 
ſome reliques to inquiring travellers.” 
The notice, lich I had hereof, ob- 
lig d me to the hopes of ſeeing Pat mat, 
and a tempeſt which was fo favourable to 
my wiſhes, that we anchor'd in a haven 


the opportunity inviting me a ſhore, 1 
landed with deſign to walk and viſit it. 

The northern ſide of Patmos is but 
very thinly peopled, and as I was deſti- 
tute thereby, of any means to get a guide, 
{o, either want of curioſity, or indiſpo- 
ſition by the roughneſs of the ſtorm, 
diſſwaded thoſe on Pond our veſſel from 
conſenting to go with, me. 

|| However, ſince the road appear'd but 
ſhore; and ſeemingly conſpicuous, I re- 
ſolv'd to undertake the viſit ſingle, ſo 
I landed with a pair of piſtols and a ſcy- 
metar, and croſs'd a little kind of plain, 
which- brought me to the bottom of a 
hill, on which the Monaſtery had its 
ſituation. ot. | | 

The hill was overgrown with a large 
wood, thro* which appear'd no other 
paſſage than a fmall foot path, and that 
not beaten; but a very unfrequented way, 
which led me thro? an hundred ſeveral 
turnings to aſcents extremely ſteep, and 
intricate as labyrinths. | 


not far diſtant from the Monaſtery; and Niã̃ z. Bf. 1 came 
1 Deſcription of the Land” Patmos. $ A Monaſtery cn a Ha. 1 FTue Author lands af 
mot. | 1 21 = ; Ge 63H 14 2 . 
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The preſent State of Achiopia, Egypt, © 


* T came at laſt, where I perceiv'd 
the wood grow thinner, and cou'd fee a 
pretty way beſore me; there I ſtop'd, 
and looking up, diſcover'd on the brow 
of an impending precipice a little Hut, or 


that ſome wild beaſt had choſe 

Den for the rough ſcene of his 2 
ment; but that groundleſs apprehenſion 
vaniſh'd inſtantly, for while I yet cop 
tinu'd in ſuſpenſe, methoughts I cou 


Cave, which ſeem'd the habitation of diſcover plainly ſomething like a door, 


fome melancholy Hermit, or unhappy 
Lover, like the Swains of ancient times, 
who, being baffled in their hopes, for- 
ſook the world for ſome forlorn and ſoli- 
tary wilderneſs, to ſpend the remnant 
of their filent days in grief for their 
_ misfortunes. 

$ Su'priz'd at firſt, by the romantic 
air of this low Cave, I ſtood a while, 
to think if it were ſafe to venture. for- 


ward, ſince it was a probable belief, 


that ſtood a jarr, and conſequently reg. 
dred it a place improper for a ſalvage 
manſion, | 

I advanc'd with equal doubt and 
curioſity, till, . gain'd the ſummit 
of the precipice, I found it was a Cel 
the door of which ſtood half way open, 
and contain'd upon its ſmeoth outſide k 
piece of courſe, and half-loſt paintin 
with the following Latin ſentence in 
a homely character. 


¶ Hic & ix Calo Quies. 
Here, and in Heaven is Reſt. 


The ſoftneſs of this firſt diſcovery in- 
vited me to make a ſtep beyond it, ſo 
that with a gentle force I puth'd the door 
quite open, and was all amaz'd, when I 
perceiv'd the inſide of the cell as {till as 
poſſible ; no ornament appeared to ſet it 
off, but juſt againſt the entrance burat a 
lamp, on either ſide a little altar, and the 
weak and broken light, which they af- 
forded, faintly ſtriking thro? the dullneſs 
of the place, diſcover'd in the midſt, a 


not to be diſtinguiſh'd, $ but as black, 
and diſmal in its firſt appearance, as the 
coffin it was laid in. | 

Nothing (I then thought) cou'd add 
to my ſurprize, which yet was doubled, 
when there roſe, with a deliberate (lence 
from within the Coffin, ſomething like a 
Man, or rather Spirit, who no ſooner 
fate upright, than looking on me with 
a ſrightſul Aſpect, he pronounc'd thele 
words in a low voice; 


large black coffin, fill'd with ſomething 


1} Che ſei, ſe un Chriſtians, Ben. venuto. 


Who are you? If a Chriſzzan, you are welcome. 


By the language of his Salutation I 
perceiv'd him an Halian, and the trem- 
bling of his limbs perſwaded me to think 
that the appearance of my Scymetar and 
Piſtols had as much ſurpriz'd him, as he 
had me. I therefore took immediate 
care to undeceive him in the apprehen- 
ſion he had fram'd, that I was ſome arm'd 


robber, and inform'd him that I was a 


Britox, travelling the world, and thrown 
by chance upon that Iſland, where I land- 
— with deſign to viſit the Greek Mona- 

ery. | 
The old man ſeem d tranſported with 
the news, made ſhift ro riſe, and led me 
to a ſeat, hewn roughly from the rock 
within the Cell; he laid his hands upon 
my 


_— — — 


* — 


CLoſes his wiy in a Wood. 
$ Finds a wan in a black Coffin. 


» — 


$ Difcovers a Cave. 
1 Who invites him into the Place. 


J With an Inſcription on the door. ; 


„ 


—— 


en 


ead, pronounc'd a grave and honeſt 
dg — proceeded modeſtly to take 
the liberty of asking ſome few queſtions, 
which I willingly oblig'd him with as 
teady anſwers to. 

+ He than abandon'd all the coyneſs 
of his firſt deporiment, and inform'd me, 
he had liv'd a Hermit's life in that poor 
Cell nigh two and thirty years together, 
that he frequently was viſited by the Fry- 
us of the Monaſtery not far diſtant, that 
they ſometimes brought him meat and 
wine, which he conſented now and then 
to take for the ſupport of nature, tho' he 
rather choſe to live on roots.and clear 
ſpring water; that he always ſlept in that 


black coffin, never to be abſent from a 
ſtrong Memento of his frail mortality; that 


he was born (I think) at Zan, and 
nam'd Antonio, Giacomo Malaviſo 
[ purpoſely omit ſome hours diſcourſe, 


[ had with this old Hermit, becauſe di- 


greſſive from the cauſe for which I men- 
tion him, and only will inform my read- 
er, that he wou'd accompany 'me to a 


ſmall __ in the wood, + at no great 
1 


diſtance from his Cell, built over the 
ſtone cave, wherein St. Job is ſaid to 
have reſided, while he writ his famous 
book of Revelations _ 

He left me there, firſt recommending 
me to the civilities of certain prieſts, who 
kept the chapel : ar receiv*d and 
treated me with wonderful reſpe&, and 
having talk'd away an hour in queſtioning 
ach other, as we thought convenient, 
they proceeded to unlock a private door, 
wich open'd from a corner of the chap- 
pel to a very dark and narrow paſſage.. 

T We deſcended ſome few ſteps, and 
having walk'd about fix paces farther, 
came upon a ſudden to a very large and 
ightfome cave, the light was intrõduc'd 
by very artificial hollows, from the ſur- 
ace through the Rock, was cut a ſeat, 
exactly like the Niches made for ſtatues 
n Cathedral Churches. 

juſt before this Niche, there ſtands a 


ſolid rocky table, of about a yard ſquare, 
and here they wou'd perſwade us to be- 
lieve, the Saint was ſeated at his dail 
ſtudies. To confirm me in belief of this 
opinion, they made long harangues of 
thoſe authenic proofs, which juſtified tra- 
dition, and defir'd that I would take par- 
ticular and ſerious notice of a kind of 
round impreſſion on the eArea, or ſuper- 
ficies of the table, which they ſay was 
caus'd by the perpemual ſtanding of the 
brazen veſſel, which contain'd his ink, 
and on the floor, they ſhow'd me ſeve- 
ral little marks, like ſpots of black, which 
they aſſur'd me, were the drops, occa- 
ſion'd by the ſhaking of the pen, where- 
with the Saint was us d to write the 
dictates of his holy inſpiration. 
$ With theſe obliging prieſts I viſited 
the Monaſtery, and was there receiv'd as 
eivilly as I cou'd poſſibly have found an 
entertainment in the houſe of an acquain- 
tance or relation, every thing was neat, 
and plentiful without extravagance, be- 
coming the decorum of religious livers, 
yet not void of reliſh, form, or deli- 
cacy. | 
Amongſt the many reliques they de- 
light to boaſt of, and communicate to 
travellers, they ſhew'd me a large bony 
hand, which ſeem'd to be a man's, cut 
off not far above his wriſt; || the bones 
were dry, and full of little holes, as if 
worm-eaten, yet there ſeem'd to ſprout 
at all the fingers ends a little ſign of 
ſomething, which the Fryars told us 
were the, nails of the late-nam'd St. 
John. : 
How they came by St. John's right 
hand, they con'd not tell me, but atteſted 
that on every ſecond Sundayof the monrh, 
the nails were cut, as cloſe as poſſible, 
and that they always grew again. They 
brought me a large ſilver box, wherein 
the parings of theſe nails were fately 
kept, as ſacred reliques, never ro be 
us'd, but when ſome father of their = 
er 


— 
— 


0 Which proves to be a Hermits Cell. 
J'bs is ſaid ta have writ his Revelations. 
I bas Hand, 


+ A Chapel in the Word. 
$ The Monaſtery of St. obn, 


© The Cave wherein St, 
A Miracle of St. 


1 


se preſent State of Ethiopia, Egypt, 


der was extremely ſick, and then, they 
ſaid, I a ſew of thoſe, thrown 2 
upon a fire, and the ſmoke thereof aſcend- 
ing at his noſtrils, are a very quick, and 
never-failing remedy, provided the ſick 


man's appointed hour of death prevents 


not his recovery. 


From Patmos let us look on Zea, 


a ſmall Iſland of about twelve miles in 
compaſs, hilly and extremely full of 
woods, productive of a large and fat'ning 
Acorn, of ſuch noted goodneſs, and of 
ſuch abundance in this Ifland, that 
the few inhabitants upon it, who are 
generally Greeks, (bur ſubject to the 
Turks authority) enrich themſelves con- 
ſiderably by exporting yearly, great ſhip- 
loads to other Iſlands, and ſome places 
on the continent. 

But what is moſt worth notice here, 
is the prodigious uſefulneſs of certain 
Aſſes, which the natives ſaddle, and up- 
on their backs (ſo well do theſe poor 
creatures climb) can travel over Rocks 
and craggy precipices, fo extremely ſteep 
and rugged, that a man on foot wou'd 
find himſelf put to it, to aſcend without 
aſſiſtance. 


The Iſland boaſts one little town 


but that entirely void of ſtately- build- 
ings, or indeed the pooreſt ornaments 
of common decency, for not a door in 
all the place is four foot high, but peo- 
ple almoſt creep, who are oblig'd to 
enter them; and this they do, becauſe 
the Turks, who often come to buy or 
plunder Aﬀes in this Ifland, - wou'd if 
poſſibly, make ſtables of their very houtes. 

* Rhozes is an Iſland famous now, as 
it has ever been, ſor all che bleſſings 


1. 


liberal nature can beſtow upon a COuntry; 
in ancient times her valiant people wes 
the envy, but withal the wonder of their 
neighbours, skilPd in every ſcience, grace, 
and vertue; the temperate air, conye 
nient harbours, fertile paſtures,” and un. 
number*d benefits, ſhe juſtly boaſted of 
were admirably and peculiar, and the 
Sun ſo conſtantly was known to. ſhins 
upon this country, that Clara Rbocha 
Rhodes the Bright, ditinguiſt d her among 
the ancients, for that glorious bleſſing, 
+. Two things of old, ſhe was particy- 
larly famous for, the firſt diſcovery and 
planting of the Vine, and that ſtupendi. 
ous fabrick the Coloſſus, ſtriding on the 
Sea, from Rock to Rock, that ſhips might 
tail with eaſe between the lefs. and 
when thrown down, the very braß, 
whereof *twas form'd, was found enough 
to load almoſt a thouſand: Camels. 
About the year of Chriſt 1308, Ens. 
nuel, Emperor of Greece, beſtow'd this 
Hand on the noble knights of St. John & 
Acre, juſt then beaten from heir lat 
eAſylum in the Holy-Land; in their poſ- 
ſeſſion it remain'd till the year 1552, 
when Sultan Solway, the Turkiſh emper- 
or, J became its maſter at a bloody 
price, and the ſurviving remnant. of its 
brave defenders were by treaty ſufferd 
to remove to Malta. ek p+ 
In the poſſeſſion of the Turks it ſtill re- 
mains, well fortiſy'd, and ſtrictiy guard- 
ed, and has often, ſince its loſs, prov'd 
fatal to the chriſtians intercepted navi. 
gation; juſtly puniſhing their baſe neglect 
in the implor'd diſpatch of timely ſuc- 
cours, cenſuring ſharply in the following 
lines by Scaliger. po 


$ Clara Rhados, fed clara olim; nunc horrida nimbis; 
Obnuellrit nitidum dira procella caput. is 

Ab dolor ! ab mors! ab aliquid morte, atque dolore 
Darizs, aut etiam tertius efſe poteſi: 

Stertitis ? & ferus amenti lupus optima carfit ? 


O Jam fit jam aliquis velle perire pudor. 


Bright 


C The Virtue of his Nails. 
* A Deſcription of the Iſlind Rhodes. 
Turks, 


$ Deſcription of the Iſland Zea, 
+ Famaus tor two Tring”, 
$ A Ref roof uf Scaligers ro the Chriſtians Negligence. 
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As excellent at climbing. 
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Paleſtine, 'and thewhole Ottoman xi 4 
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Bright Rhodes, but briglit of old, dirklouded now! . 
A dreadful Tempeſt ſhades thy ſhining Brow; ' 


: - 
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Oh Grief! oh Death ! oh! ſomething worſe than Both!k!k 
Or than that worſt ev'n worſe, oh ſhameful Slot! 
Sloth! that with Slumber did your Byes betray; ,, 

While the fiecce Wolf ſnatch'd your beſt Prize away 

O, this baſe Shame, if any, fure-willſain, Wee 

Not to be ty'd, but ev'n invite your Chain! 


I Coos or Longo, is a little Iſland, 
plain and pleaſant in its ſituation, jointly 
peopled by the Turks ad Gracians, full of 
24mriable ſprings and rivolets, —— 
greatly with a noble Wine, fine Cypreſs 
Trees and h urpentine, with many rich and 
uſeful Drugs, exported thence to almoſt 
every part of Chriſtendom, But What 
this land is moſt famous for, is, that 
it was the birth-place of the Pos Hip- 
pucrates, that ſacred Demy-God of Phy- 
lick, and improver of a ſcience ſo ex- 
tremely uſeful ro mankind in general. 

$ Delos, now calld Diles, is an Illand, 
all, encompaſs'd by a ring of Rocks, 
and lies conveniently, directly in the paſ- 
ſage between Greece and As: "Twas 
fimous anciently for the great Oracle and 
Temple of Apollo, and receiv'd its name 
of Delos from the clear and pertinent 
reſponſes, queriſts met With to their 


queſtions of all kinds whatſoever; hence 


eAtollo oftentimes was worſhip'd by the 
name of Dilax. | 
| The Illand now is uninhabited, but 
well deſerves a ſtrangers view, tor there 
remain the ruins of Apollo Temple, ſtill 
majeſtical, and full o gen many 
ſtately marble pillars lie neglected in 


the heaps of rubbiſh, and a very pre- p 


cious kind of ſtone is ſometimes brought 
away, to many parts of Ntaly. 342 
Upon the death of Chriſt, the Oracles 
_w filent, and from theaceforth Delos 
oſt her honour, and has never been fre- 
"war ſince that time. We read in 
Iztarch a remarkable relation, of an ac- 
cident, which happen'd to the know- 


ledge of one Epitherſes, who was for- 


merly his tutor, in the reign of Tiberius 


Emperor of Ryme, the ſtory is as follows 


getween Corus and Leucadia, lay 
the Paxt, two ſmall Illands, where this 
Ejitherſes, ſailing for the coaſt of Italy, 
was ſuddenly becalm'd; and while the 


pafſengers, uneaſy at tlie ſlowneſs of 
their voyage, walk'd upon the deck, a 
rightful, ſhrill, and 'mduroful voice 
alarm'd em from the ſhove, diſtinctly 


calling Thamws, Ihamuc, Thamits. 


Thbamus was à Pilot, then upon the 


Poop; one born in Rgypt, who was ſilent 


with amazement till the call was thrice 


aloud repeated; then he anſwer'd, faintly, 


and demanded; why he ſummon'd him? 
+ the voice reply*d, 4 As ſoon as thou 
„art come to the Palodes, let it be 
4 Proclaim'd aloud, that Pan, Great 


« Pax is Dead. 

to hear this ſtrange and unexpected ſa- 
lutation; preſently the wind came fair, 
and as the ſhip drew near the place 


abovenamid, Thamus, as he was deſir'd, 


ſtood high Upon the Pop, and with an 


elevated voice, eryid Pez is Dead, when 
in a moment, all-the air was torn with 
groanings, and à mix d confuſion of com- 


lainfng aceents, ſo extremely diſmal, that 
it cannot be imaginꝰd. 


Ceœſur, heating this report, commanded 
Thamus to be brought before him, who 


atteſted it with the concurring evidences 
of the Sailors then on board. Great 
Pan was Chriſt,” the univerſal ſhepherd, 
and- his death had bound the Devils 
power, no longer ſuffering his deluſive 
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T Deſcription of Coos. 5 Deſcription of Delos. 
Platarch. + A Voice from an unkaown Shore. 


| The Ruins of Apollo Temple, A Story trom 
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Egypt; 


even beyond the knowledge of the very Wl obſe 
1 


minondas, WO was yet ungratetully re- her ancient plenty, conſtantly afording 
warded for his matchleſs actions, and all the delicacies, requiſite to be obtain' 4 


a weighty burthen of ,oppreſhive. tyran- metal in the world, but that in ſmall, and Fr 
ny ſome ſtately ruins ol antiquity may 1aconfiderable.quantities _ 
till be ſeen, and;feaft.che.eye.with won⸗ Crete, or -Candy, as at preſent call'd, 
:derful delight, while With. a, melancholy was taken/byghe Turks from the poſſeſſi 7 
contemplation of the ſhort gontinuance on of the braye Venetians, who defended 0 
of vain magnificence they [entertain the it ſome years againſt a conſtant ſiege, and of 
underſtanding, ho i nw made the place a bloody purchaſe to the 4 
* 4 Delphos, ; memorably: noted) for a Jurkiſi army: It is an Illand, very large, the 
thouſand gauſes, humbly xears her miſe- its capital containing ſtately houſes, and the 
.rable head, as, if, remembezing former deſended by a regular and modern work, 95 
ſplendor, ſhe, reflected mournſully upon of admirable ſtrength and artifice. Pro- ry 


it Deſcription of Crete, or Candy. 


into howlings of ſtrange ſalvage beaſts, 
and brayings of wild aſſes. 
+ Athexs ſtill may call her ſelf a city, 


ſome dead man continues long to repre- 
ſent the Shape of human Body; for her 


capacious magnitude, invite the traffick 
of the foreign merchant; and it is obſer- 


vable, that Crete is bleſt with a ſurprizing 


property, which ſome have thought pe- 


culiar to the ſoil of Ireland, for nothing 


poyſonous is bred therein, nor can the 


reptiles of another country long ſurvive 
their importation thither. 
but can only do it as the Skeleton of 


* ?Twas in this Iſland, Jupiter was 
born, and thinking, When I ſaw the 


obſerv'd 
e 


place, upon the fiction of the Poets, | 
ancient Temples are defac'd and buryed. 2 


ww # + 


C Thebes as ſhe now is. 5 Delphos, as at preſent. 


* Very ſabje& to Thunder. 


+ Athen-, deſcrib'd. 5 cormib. and her produ2. 
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Faleltine. . and che, whole, Ottoman Enpire. | 
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obſerwd with pleaſure, that the judg- this Illand, ſince there hardly paſſes, one 
ment of the ancients ſtill mov'd regular- whole day throughout the year, wherein 
ly, for nothing cou d have been more na- it does not thunder wirli a mighty vio⸗ 
tural than repreſenting Jove a native of lence. M Ro SIE "BOHaIy e 


CHAP. 


: of Alexandria in Egypt. 


ing place, the ancient Alexan- 

X dria, ſo call'd from the ſuc- 
ceſsful Macedonian, ho, deſirous to per- 
petuate his memory there, reſolv'd to 
build a city, which he did, upon, or near 


+ OW have I brought you in- 
N to Fare at the common land- 


the place where now the modern Alexan- 


. 


dia has its ſituatioun . 
He peopled it with Greeks, and fo 
amazingly adorn'd the Streets and houſes 
with the richeſt giſts of art and nature, 
that was long the celebrated Paradiſe 


of all the Eaſt: The houſes were ſupport- 


XXVII. 


f 


almoſt ſquare, encompaſs'd round by 
double walls, with many Turrets in the 
ancient way: Theſe walls are 3 

o 


believ'd the fame, which Ptolemy, 


many ages ſince,” commanded to be built 
for the ſecurity cf the then-valuable 


City. 


"Tis ſeated in a very barren country, 
and has no allurement (trade excepted) 
to invite inhabitants. Upon the entrance 
of the Haven, formerly. the Iſland Pha. 
rus,” now converted into continent {fo 
great a change does time produce in all 
weak ſublunary beings) ſtands a caſtle, ill 


ed vpon marble pillars, and as much of ſupplied with water, or conveniencies for 


them were hid below ground as appear'd 
above. © Unnumbred Statues of'the niceſt 


workmanſhip adorn'd the place, and eve- 
ry ſtately ornament was purchas'd to 
compleat its excellence. endl. 


But, oh! How different from this 
does ſhe / appear at preſent? The houſes, 


which remain are low, — built, 
and thinly peopled, thoſe excepte 
ae fituated on the Haven : The form is 


which 


long defence: The ordnance of the walls 
ſalute all Ships upon their coming to an 
anchor; for the port of Alexandria is free 
for Traders, of all Nations whatſoever. . 
This Pharut, which is uow a part of 
the main continent, was not.anly divide 
from it, in times paſt, but, if we may 
believe the affirmation of old Homer, 
was an Iſland fituated at conſiderable 
diſtance. 2 


| 2Midft ſtormy Seas there does an Iſland ſtand, 


Which Men call Pharus, 


before Egypt's Land; 


3 


4 On a Ships Poop, the ſpeedy Veſſel may, 
With ſwelling Sails, get thither in a Day. 


So far disjoin'd, that when the brisk winds play 8 


> 
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of Alexandria. 7 Its ancient State, $ How different from the preſent. 
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— e preſent State I Ethiopia, Egypt. 


The face of nature, has been ſtrangely windings, dark and difinal; tg the eren 
alter d ſince the days of Homer, and the and rey glorious palaces, appointed fy 
only reaſon men can give for this effect the meeting of che ſeven and thirty jurif ak 
is, that it has been caus'd by gradual diſ- dictive powers of that formidable coun. Melt 

* charges of the ſand, brought down by try, and at the end whereof we read M2” 
Nilus in his annual overflows, and fo that there once ſtood a ſtately ſquare, —_ 
thrown up in heaps between, the Iland and vaſt wondertully fine marble py. WH" 
and the Continent, till in the courſe. of mid, ſuppos'd to be the Sepulchre of i” 

time, the Sea was baniſh'd, and the King Iſmandes, the original contriver gf 
whole became firm land as it remains at the lake and labyrinth, at leaſt the fou M7? 
preſent. 454 $77. der ol the pyramid. ny 

once, the Pharus had a bridge built There is not any thing in Alexandis M9" 
from it, to the ſhore of Ezypt, and upon worth the mentioning, but ſome few WM: 

a very ſteep and rugged Promontory of venerable. reliques ot antiquity, which l. 

_ Aland, ſtood the Tower, on Which ſtill proclaim with plant cloquencę, the 0 

the mighty Philadelphzs- built his Light- once-alpiring and unrival'd ſcatelineß, 
Houſe, which obtain'd rhe honour to be which crown'd this city. with dazling 51 
rank'd among the World's Sever Wonders; ma jeſt x... ſu 
it took its name of Pharos fromthe place . And, firſt, they ſhow the tomb d 
it ſtood in, and has given that old deno- that brave monarch. Alexander the,Great, | 
mination to all thoſe buildings, which are whoſe body, taken from, Perdiccas by 90 
raid to chang our lights for the direction ambitious Ptolemy, was brought by hin - 
of ſuch ſhips, as elſe would labour in a to Egypt, where, when he was killd by * 
dangerous dackneſ . ſoldliers in a deſart, Alexander's body 1 
There is a place now call'd Buc- was by them convep d to Alexandic, T 
tatxa anciently tlie lake of Marcotis, and lies entomb,d in a mean chapps, 
famous for its depth, and even incredible viſited, but rarely, by ſome eurioss e 
extent, which took in water at the year- travellers, and held in great eſteem by 
ly overflow; and by. the means of Sluyces the Mahometans themſelves. who pay Wl *; 
of amazing Fabrick; kept it in the whole a two-fold veneration to his metaory, pe 
year round, ſupply ing numerous canals of as a mighty warrior, and a holy fru. hen 
artificial length, and breadth beyond be- phet, ſor tradition tells them, he wi 16s 
lief, on which the old Ezytians mad with both, while living. 900 
Luxury, continually. delighted to fail up J Another rarity, they ſhew. mol 
and down, in ſtateh/ barges,” gilt and ſtrangers, is a very lofty pile of building. 2 
painted, full of -amorous men and wo- all compos'd of ſolid ſtone, but ruin'd 655 
men, brisk in wantonneſs, and founding much by natural decay, containing many , 
muſick as their oars divided the complain- large apartments, ſtrangely wild, and 1 
ing waters, ſinging, and enjoying all the void of regularity, ſome would pet RY 
looſe and airy Pleaſures of a Juvenile ſwade us to believe that theſe wee f rd 
extravagance. . Joſeph's granaries; which he order'd 9 
* But thoſe Canals are now, at leaſt be built Within the ſeven years of plznt), 
the greateſt part, dried up and loſt, byever- to preſerve; the magazines of Cort, 
rolling heaps of ſand; the lake however, againſt the following years of famane, i 
frills remains, but quite depriv'd of all thoſe parts. ; . 
appearances of that ſtupendious building, 5 Upon the riſing of a hill, which 
* Which conſiſted of an intricate and artful overlooks the haven, ſtands the ruins 


labyrinth, that led by many thouſand 0 
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The ancient Pharus, or Egyptian Light-hc uſe, The Lake of Mareoris. „„ AGloory Lat > 
giich, f The Tomb of Alexander the Great, $ 7opb's Grana:ies, 5 Cleopsrra's PalaC's mies 
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oba ſpacious and aſpiring ſtructure, pro- 


A bably the palace of the lamous Cleopa- 
"Wl... wheicof remain ſome pillars Jet 
1 entire, and ſome few arches bf polite 
1 -ontrivance ; They pretend to ſhew the 
bs. 


-nins of a private F thro? which 
de that Queen + receiv? Mar h eAnthony, on 
is return from the defeat at t iu. 


-:l:ce ſtood of old, remain two Hiero- 
olyphi: Obelisks of Theban marble, one 
daite fallen, t'other ſtanding, of conſide- 


T - 


dude al N 
Able height, and vulgarly diſtinguiſh'd 
* by the name of Pharaob's ncedle. 

0 pon a little ſpor of riſing ground, 
1 without the city walls, and on the ſouth- 
= welt ſide, there ſtands a column of a 


ſubſtance much like oleh in height 


Aer ſeventy foot, and five and twenty 
circumference; it ſtands upon a Cube 
Wor Pedeſtal, far leſs in compaſs than the 
boom of the pore” fn | 
w The conquering Cefar here erected 
: this fine column as 2 memorably tro- 
b phy of his victory over Powpey, and left g 


it 15 poſterity, as an ambitious monument 
of his ſucce ſoful conduct: But to let men 
ſee how vain are their endeavours when 


WI 00P05'd by Heaven, he loft his aim, 
ad has in ead of triumphing o'er routed 
4 Pomtey, given the vanquilh'd all the 


honour, he himſelf aſpird to gain from 
ſuture ages by the credit of this victory; 
ſor now the chriftiafts know. the column 


that many thouſands hear him , nam'd, 


as Ceſar, 


Greæcium Patriarch of Alexandria. 


Upon the place, where Alexander's 


by no other name than Pomfey*s pillar, ſo 


who never read, or dreamt of ſuch a man | 
| ©. ., word or-two-of JuvenaPs:to the inhabi- 


were afterwards removꝰd to Venice by the 
natives of this city; who profeſs that Saint 
as Patron of their country. There ſtands 
a chappel now upon the place, where 
once he lay. entomb'd, and near that 
chappel is a houſe, in which reſides the 
* Thus much of eAlexazdria; ſcarce 
warth mentioning, but as it is the place; 
all travellers mult land at; and pay cuſtom 
tor the goods, they bring ; proceeding 
thence for Cairo or Roſetta, by the vir- 
tue of a_Teskaree, or Paſsport from th 
governor. * | | 
The chriſtian nations, ſuch I mean a3 
trade, do here maintain their conſuls or 
ſubordinate officers, to manage the re- 
ſpective, int'ꝰreſts of their countrys; an 
the feu inhabitants, reſiding there, are 
gather'd from all nations under. Heaven, + 
Jews, Indians, Cop:ies, Turksand Gr&cians, 
Moors, eArmenians, French, Italians, Anga- 
nee, now and then an Exoliſhnan: There 
was, I think, an honeſt gentleman or 
wa, my countrymen, hen I was there; 
em Wha in managing the buſineſs of our 
tiaffick, but 1 ſtaid not there ſo long as 
to become acquainted with their charac- 
ters, which, I the leſs deſit' di becauſe. in 
company with ſome {alien gentlemen of 
an agreeable and airy diſpoſition, who 
accompany'd me throughout; the couns 
try. Fo en o nolan. ' 
Ons thing I muſt obſerve, that, «as 
they are a mixture of all nations; a 
they commonly are found the worſt 'of 
of each; and. I may very well apply a 


g Trajan was emperor of Rome, when tants of eAlexandria, the rather too bes 

„bey condemn'd St. Mark to ſuffer mar- cauſe” it ſuits the country as adaptly as 

o yrdom in Alexandria, where accordingly, the people. 8 | | 

„hey burnt, and bury'd him; his bones 

L - | 

4 Rari ae Boni, Numero vix ſunt tot idem, quot, 

| Thebarum Portæ, vel divitis oftia Nili. | 

. — — Vertue is here ſo Rare, 

* That Men exceed not, if you miſs the Fe, 

0 | The Gates of Thebes, or Mouths of Fruitful Nie; oo $7 
ip | N54. Rr 
J Pharaoh's Needle. G Pomyey's Pillar. || The Martyidom of St. Mark. at Alexandrid, Cette: 


mes there to be oblery'd by Strangers, 


| The mix'd lababitar ts of Alen, 
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Of Ethiopia. and the Source of the N ile, with the Cauſe 
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The preſent State of Ethiopia, Egypt, 


CHA P. XXX. 


Manner, and Continuance, in its Annual Inundation, 


£ EFORE I enter on the ſubject language of the country, ſignifies re, 
| of the chapter, promib'd by the nown or mighty emperor. . 
heads above-mention'd,*twill poſ- . || Tis true, he is poſſeſſor of the greaet WM "5 
ſibly, needful, I ſhould fay a ſhare of honour and authority, havi wy 
word or two, to undeceive ſuch gentle--more than thirty tributary princes un. of 
men, as by the general title, I have given der his command, whoſe reigns ate l. the 
my book, may be induc'd to think, I mired, and power created by his undif, the 
meant to write a full deſcription of the puted will and ſovereign pleaſure, bu ©* 
preſent ſtate ol tt iof is in regard to its there are monarchs, wholly as tyranai. Ml © 
extent, inhabitants, and forms of govern- cal and abſolute as He. Nine ſeveral ir 
ment, which, tho? perhaps my opportu- kings poſſeſs vaſt territories, free, and MI . 
nities enabled me to do more fully than independant on each others government; ll 
moſt former writers, yet it would eau and all theſe princes ſo extremely jealous of 
a length two tedious and digreſſive from of their neighbouring equals, and e ha 


my purpoſe to enlarge upon that ſub- careful to preſerve their own prerogz 
A prin tive, that they permit no traffick 'twixt ll ; 
II only mean to ſpeak ſo far of their ſubjeQs, cautiouſly preventing with 5 
Acthiopia,” as the country interfer*s with the ſtricteſt prohibition, all communice- 85 

diſcourſe upon the ſource and channel tion whatſoever, and condemning to in- 


m 
of the river Niles, as I have had occa- mediate death all ſubjects of a forcign 


ion elfewhere'in this book, to mention prince, they find amongſt them. 


the religion of the Perfrans, cuſtoms of * And as the int'reſts of theſe princes 

the Tartars, and ſome other points re- are ſo widely ſeparated, fo are their pro- 
lating to ſuch countries, as were widely feſſions of religion and morality: Thoe Wh = 
diſtant from my purpoſe, and were there- under the dominion of the late-nam'd | 
fore treated of no farther than they had Priſſir Jaz are chriſtians, or at leaſt uſury 15 
dependance on, or intereſt in the Tzrkifh that title: I ſay uſurp, becauſe unforti- WW © 
empire. | f*d by truth or learning, they have grobly 


However, that vaſt tract of land, mingled fordid remnants of their old 


diſtinguiſh'd 57 4 chriſtians by the Idolatry with the diviner praQtices of 
name of Ethiopia, Is not as is commonly chriſtian duty. 

believ'd, commanded by the arbitrary They firſt receiv*d the faith of Chril 
nod of one great monarch, whom we by the induſtrious labours of the /th1opr- 
vulgarly call'd Preſter John, but by cor- an Eunuch, Philip's convert, and retaina 


N 22 e h 
ruption of the genuine word, which is dusky and traditional account of the un- - 
no more than Prefſir-Jaz, which in the Oy certain WW . 

£3 2 — — 1— — — — — 
a 4 How tar the author rreats of At hiopia. 9 A diſcourſe of LEthiopia, li The government of 


Fi"inpia. * tow divided in the r intereſts. 
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Paleſtine, andthe whole Ottoman Empire. 


2 „ 


certain circumſtances of that famous ac- 
tion, whereb Fog are milled ro ſtrange 
opinions, Widely differing from each o- 
thers tenets, but alike miſtaken in the uni- 
verlal end they blindly aim at. 
Some prefer our Saviour as the 


1 perſon of the Trinity, ſome e- 


tem him loweſt of the three, ſome be- 
lieve not ig the Trinity at all, and many, 
ignorantly zealous in their folly, ſtill pre- 
ſer St. Philip's merits to the worth of our 
9 The) le (generally ſpeak 

d They are a people (generally ſpeak- 
150 ol - ſlothful Ailoi, * — 
and raſh, extremely ſwift to anger, and 
of daring courage, u hen. provok*d by 
the temptation of a. ſtrong reſentment, 
they are jealous to excels, and very avari- 
tious, temperate in diet, nor inclinable 
to drunkenneſs ;, they are tall of ſtature, 
ſtrong in conſtitution, and robuſt in their 
proportion, and as I ſaid before, moſt re- 
lolute defenders of their valu'd proper- 
ty. Mr any” 
|| It is perhaps, to their unreaſonable 
hatred of all kind of ſtrangers, that the 
civiliz'd inhabitants of Exrope owe their 
ignorance of thoſe remote and dark'ned 
corners of the diſtant world; for as they 
are prohibited by principle to entertain, 


== 
— — 


or even preſerve the lives of cut᷑ ious tra- 
vellers, it has been hitherto impoſſible to 
make diſcoveries by the endeavours 
adventurous men alone, or amicable par- 
ties; and the mighty diſtance, they are 
at from chriſtian powers, the ſpacious 
countries, interpoſing their extenſive 
land, the — — and deſarts 
inacceſſible to all approaches, were in 
every age, and ſtill continue formidable 
barriers to the aim of curioſity or efforts 
of ambition. | 2 

* It is this alone, that was enabled, 
many ages ſince, to baffle the attempts 
of powerful monarchs, men, poſſe ſsd of 
every help, which power and riches could 
afford their reſolution: It is this alone, 
that could have ſoil'd the oft repeated ef- 
forts of Egyptian Philadelphus, or the Rs- 
man Nero; it is this alone, that could 
have diſappointed the reſolv'd attempt 
of great Cambyſes, ſam'd Seſoftris, and 
the Macedonian Alexander: All theſe 
princes have at ſeveral times, endeavour'd 
to no purpoſe, an entire diſeovery of that 
myſterious ſource of waters ſo conceaPd 
by nature, that it ſeems to ſpeak our 


'very ſearch unlawful and prohibited, thus 


nicely tauch'd by Lacan. 


+ Arcanum Natura catut non prodidit ulli 
Nec lictit populis parvum te Nile videre 


eAmovitq, ſinus, 


- gentes maluit ortus 
Mirari, quam noſſe tus 


= Nature, O Nie, forbids to look vn thee, 


Where thy faint Streams declare thy infancy: 


Thy riſing Fountains ſhe thought fit to ſhroudy 

And wrep'd thy mantled boſom in a cloud, 

Thence teaching Nations to admire thy Stream, 

And chuſe Applauſe, not Knowledge for their Theam. 


However, if we may believe the 
contident reports of ſuch Egyptians, as in- 
habit countries bordering on Ætbiopia, or 
indeed ſuch — Juke themſelves, as 
will or dare converſe with ſtrangers Ni- 


— 


lus riſes in a great extent of marſhy 
grounds ſurrounded by prodigious moun- 


_ tains of an almoſt inacceſſible aſcent ; the 


Weeds and Ruſhes ſo incumbering the 
| | uncertain 


C Their Character. 


* The -ring's, 
JA Diſcovery of the 


TO The preſent State of Ethiopia, Egypt, 


uncertain waters, that no boat can paſs 
from hill to hill, and 'tis a more than 
dangerous attempt to venture any other 
way on ſo deceitful a foundation-; yet 
ris. faid, that ſome have paſs'd ſecure, 
and ſeen a Rock of a ſtupendious magni- 
tude, whence guſh*d a ſtream of roaring 
waters with imperuous violence. 
is aid theſe Marſhes lie near twelve 
degrees beyond the Aquator, and that 
the Ale, torfaking his entangled bed, 
is found: to wander in mzandring laby- 
rinths quite thro' prodigious defarts, 
ſpacious Eingdoms, and remote domini- 
ons; ſometimes forming wond'rous lakes, 
and ſeeming to forget the order of a ri- 
ver; then recovering his ſpreading wa— 
ters, and contihuing a courſe for many 
leaguec, calm and gentle, ſwelling as he 
nes on, to great increaſe, by the re- 
pro of | encount ring currents, all im- 
bib'd and carry'd on in his ſuperior chan- 
nel; every now and then furroundin 
ſome delighitſul piece of ground 30 
making Illands pleaſant in their ſituation, 
and agreeable productive of the gayeſt 
{weets of 'aided nature, ad þ 
Sometimes, rolling headlong from 
a mountainous and rugged country, to 
the vallies under it, it forms thoſe loud 
and dreadful! Cataracts, ſo famous for the 
noiſe created by the waters, violently 
ruſhing from the lofty precipices and 
reſiſting Rocks, that many authors of 
antiquity have join'd in the reports, that 
ſuch inhabitants, as liv'd, too near thoſe 
horrid water- falls were by degrees made 
deaf with their continual roaring. 

Thus this great and celebrated river 
proſecutes his courſe thro? many nations, 
till it enters Egypt, there grown deep, 
it ſmoothly rungs within its banks in 
one broad ſtream, till near five miles 
below Grand Cairo & it becomes divid- 
ed into two diſtinct and navigable bran- 
ches; that towards the Eaſt diſcharging 
all its waters from a mouth at Damatia, 
ſituated on the Mediterranean, and the 


"weſtern branch, the old Car 


. 


% like. 
wiſe falling inte the e 5 


not far below Roſetta in the neighbou:. 


hood of Alezxend1i. 

| Excepting many channels cut by ar, 
for the conveniency of letting waters in 
upon the country in the yearly overfloy, 
there now remain but theſe two branches 
out of the fo often mention'd ſeven, ſome. 
times nine, which Pliny, Hferedotus Pia. 
lemy, Diodorus, Siculus, and other an: 
cient writers tell the world of; they are 
now, if ever ſuch have been, choak d up 
by ſand, or other common accidents 
which are' not ſeldom, known to change 
the courſe of rivers in our Eurotæas parts 
as well as Et. 

* Bur now I come to treat of the ſurs 
prizing innundation, which this river 
cauſes yearly in the land of Egypt, where 
it very ſeldom rains, and hen it does tis 
rather miſt, and never falls bat in the 
winter ſeaſon; about the midſt of Jun 
the Mile infallibly begins to riſe, thence 
ſwelling by degrees, till Auguſt following, 
and mounting 1n that ſpace, the height 
of two or three and twenty cubits. 

When thus it has encreas'd to a conve- 
nient height, the grand Buſhaw of Cairo 
ſolemnly attended by the belt of all his 
people, comes upon the bank, and ha- 
ving given with his own hand, the warn. 
ing ſtroke, they cut it thro? in many pla- 
ces, where the water ruſkes 1a with an 
impetuous current, . overflowing all the 
country upon either ſide the river, ſo con- 
tinuing many days; then ſuddenly de- 
creaſing, and retiring orderly within it 
banks, leaves all the land (before a de- 
fart) cover'd richly with a propagative 
ſlime, of ſuch an admirable virtue, that 
the corn, upon abatement of the waters, 
ſcatter'd careleſsly about the ſurſace, 
conſtantly produces two good crops, and 
ſometimes mote, with equal plenty; not 
quite five months the waters take in riſe, 


continuance, and abatement, for _ 
the 


— 


** 
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C The Courſe of the River. Where divided. 
lea, The Riſe or lacreaſe of Mut. 25 
9 0 * . o 0 . 
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Fire of the Seven Mouths of Ni/m now quit: 
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frt or ſecond of November, all the coun- 
fy, lately delug'd, is entirely freed from 
the invading current, which is then, re- 
turn'd to its ordinary bounds -and ſo 
continues till the year ſucceeding, 

Tis a proſpe&, highly plea ſant for a 
ſtranger to behold a country ſuddenly 
oerwhelm'd, and that become a Sea, 
which juſt - before appear'd a deſart; 
men and women briskly rowing up 
and dovrn, ſtill more rejoycing, the more 
deep they find the waters; J ſor from 
the great or ſmall encreaſe of their pre- 
aging Niles, they fotetell with eaſe the 
never-{4iling *contequence of plenty or a 
ſamine. | N 0 

The great advantages, accruing to this 
country from the yearly overflow of 
Nilus, being ſo extremely plain and con- 
tant, the rejoycings, which are made 
on tha: occaſion, are accordingly extra- 


= 
{ | 


[ juſt now inſorm'd you, all the noble- 
men, attend the great Baſhaw of Cairo 
to an ancient caſtle, built upon an Iſland 
in the middle of the river, where, three 
days together, they are entertain'd and 
faſted with the greateſt demonſtration 
of delight imaginable. _ 5 
Nor are the common people (equal 
ſharers in the bleſſings of encreaſe) leſs 
grateful in acknowledging a ſenſe hereof, 
but join unanimouſly in a courſe of 
mirth for many joyful days together, 
orming fire-works, ſinging, dancing, 
kaſting with their women, and employ- 
al their time in one inceſſant ſearch of 
fleaſure, and the conſtant, practice of un- 
uterrupted gaiety. 
Now let us ſearch a little into the 
receiv'd opinions of the learned world, 
and ſee if we can apprehend the cauſe 
of this effect, 10 wonderfully diflerent 


c 

N om the common courſe of gradual 
* Wire: | 

, . And firſt, if we find Euripides and 
ay others, of opinion, it proceeded 
1 
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Paleſtine, ard tbe mbole Ottoman Empire. 


vagant, for when the banks are cut, as 


— 
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ſrom prodigious tha ws of Snow, then 
melted by the Sun upon the A hie ian 
mountains, but, as we are certainly af. 
ſured, the conſtant heat of that too ſul- 
try climate cannot ſuffer Snow to reſt, 
ſince even in Zoypt it is never known; 
nor even on. thoſe mountains, which 
confine her borders, ſo'thg modern judg- 
ment of politer naturaliſts has quite re- 
jected that miſtaken notion, K e 
* Thales Miles affirms, that he he- 
lieves the inundation to proceed from 
the continual blowing of the rough Ete- 
ſian winds, , which then begin to bluſter 
from the Northern quarter, full upon the 
mouth of Mila, hindering it thereby to 
enter the Mediterranean and violently. 
driving back the flood upon the low 
and fandy ground of Egypt. 7 
F But this is controberted by the fa-. 
mous Diodarus Siculus, in his firſt book, 
who, to diſprove the afgument of The- 
les, nominates ſome other rivers, equally 
expog'd to the Eteſian winds, which yet 
are never liable to ſuch-like inundations ; 
he therefore in diſlike of this opinion, 
has prefer'd his own, that Rain or Snow, 


diſſolv'd from diftant Æthiopia, is the 


only cauſe of an effect ſo wonderful; 
_ © Direaly oppoſite to theſe, is the af 
ſertion of the learned Herodotus, who 
imagines, that the Sun, exhaling moiſture. 
in a great abundance from the river 
Nilus, as he forms his journey in the 
winter tropick, cauſes it to run in an 
unnatural narrowneſs, but, when ad- 
vancing towards the, Northern climates, 
the recovering river ſwells again with 
native grandeur, then poſſeſſing all its 
ſtreams, and flowing uncontrouPd, with 
full authority, till the returning Sun agaia 
demands the tribute of its waters. 

$ Among all theſe, the moſt receiv'd 
and probable opinion is, the firſt belief of 
Diodorus Siculus, that the encreaſe of the 
waters is occaſion'd by continual rains, 

No 55. 111 not 


Their paſſiges by the ring of the River. 
ite ng Or Nilus, 
} 12 Opinion of Dijodorvs Siculus, 


tl 
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8 The publick Rej wings, made in Egypt at the over- 
EFaripide Opinion of the Cauſe thereot, _ 
IJ The Opinion of Herodotus, 


The Opinion of Wales Mil-frus. 
$ The moſt receiv'd, and pro4 
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days together. 
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"Ancther rcaſon for, chis laſt opinion, is, 


the muddy thi-kneßs of the waters, 
when they overflow the country, lor, 


ruſhing violently thro' ſo many tracts of. 


fertile land, they tear up. great and 
hourly 1 of fatning ſoil, which, 
mix ing thickly with the ſwelling ſtreams, 
5 left upon the ſcorch'd and barren ſands 

Eg 


{kance. 


pt, of a very deep and flimy ſub- 


Many other reaſons are, by. the inhabi-. 


tants. pioduc'd, to prove the juſtice and 


ſolidity of this accepted modern notion; 
but as tedious obſervations, and un- 
neceſſary repetitions grow prolix and 
heavy on a reader, I will ſay no more 
upon the preſent ſubject, -than that all 
the naturaliſts, _ reputed famous in the 
Eaftern countries, agree among themſelves 
in full belief of this aſſertion. 

I muſt inform my reader, now, that 
as this river boalts peculiar properties 
in fructify ing nations to ſo rich a plenty, 
ſo jits bleſſings many. other ways are 
equally particular; d his waters are ob- 


ſerv'd to be for ever free from miſts or 


vapours, ſweet to ſuch an admirable and 
uncommon reliſh, that 'tis difficult (if 
hoodwink'd ) to diſtinguiſh it from 
Milk. | 

lis fam'd for many operative virtues 
in medicinal eſſays, and has but one 
known fault, which is a certain dusk 
thickneſs, clouding its appearance with 


promſcugyſ by Turks, and eArabs, thoſe 


9 


However, led of late, to think of 
their own ſafety by the many fatal acc 
dents, which have from time to time at: 
tended ſuch, as raſhly truſted to implord 
Pecs fortune, and were diſappointed ol 

er favours, they have found a way t0 
free the paſſengers of their own country 
or a Foreign one, from thoſe preſumpti- 
ous inſolences of Arabian Robbers; tor at 
preſent, none attempt a voyage on the 
Nite, without providing uſeful fire am, 
and very frequently a guardian Janz!) 
by whoſe faithful care, and honeſt cou- 
rage they may be protected fafely from 
thoſe vilſainous outrages, whoſe eſſecb 
have often prov'd unhappy to the head- 
ſtrong reſolutions of unguarded obſtina 
cy; ſo cautious ought a traveller to be, 


who ignorant of danger from an 1g00'- 
| ance 


. 


0 Irs reaſons 


of ſai inz cn the. Nite. A neceſlary caution. 


* 


6 The goadneſs of the water of the Nys. 


Ho clarified, „Ie dart 


' . Paleſtine, aug the whole Ottoman Empire. 


. of cuſtom, may, unknowingly, in- 
volre himſelf and company in the un- 


# I 


IN order to inform you of the pre- 
ſent ſtate of government in Egypt, 
*will be neceſſary to enquire no 
further back in ancient hiſtory, 
than the times in which the great Octa- 
7145, emperor of Rome, converted that 
extenſive and ſubjected Kingdom, to the 
meaner title of a Roman province, which 
in that condition, was enlightned by the 
glorious rays of introduc'd” 5 
trom the unwearied labours of St. Mark, 
who ſuffer' d Martydom, as I have faid 
before, at Alexandria. 3 | 
The Græcian emperors, upon the ſa- 
tal weakning of the weſtern power by 
the diviſion of the Roman government, 
became the Lords of Egypt, and her peo- 
ple, till oppreſſing them inhumanly by 
heavy taxes and an arbitrary tyranny, 
they forcibly revolted from rheir yoke of 
ſlavery, Us in order to expel the Greeks 
authority, invited to their aid the hardy 
Saraceus. | | | | 
However, theſe about the year of 
Crit? ſix hundred thirty five, were beaten 
from the government, they gain'd in the 
expulſion of the Greeks by the ſucceſsful 
arms of Omir, Kinſman and Succeſſor to 
the power of the impoſtor Mahamet, who. 
ſatisfied with tribute, left them free to 
the profeſſion of their own religion ; then 


on Of the Government of Egypt. 


Syrian Farces, murder'd Deel 


fear'd. misfortutie of ſome treacherous; 
{wift and unexpected ruin. 
* | 


HAT. SHE 


Afterwards, they choſe a Caliph of 
their own, who was ſucceeded in a lon 
uninterrupted line of full three hundred 

ears, when Almeric, the VIth, King of 
Le/aſalem, invaded and reduc'd them to 
a great extremity, | 

Amidſt this exigency, they entreated 
{uccour from the Syrians, whole deſigning 
Sultan ſent immediately a greater aid 
than was demanded from him; but ag 
ſoon asrhey had beat the Chriſtians back 
to their pgſſeTions, Sarco, general of the 

the Epyp- 
tian Caliph, and uſurp'd the Kingdom to 
his own dominion, | 

The mighty Saladine ſucceeded Sarca, 
and for the ſpace of ſeventy ſix years, the 
Syrians held poſſeſſion of this kingdom, 
till ambitious "Melec-Salba'a, jealous of 
the courage or integrity of his Egyptian 
Vaſſals, yearly. bought prodigious num. 

bers of Circaſſian. ſlaves from their allies, 
the Tartars, * and depending wholly on 
their valour and fidelity, arm'd thouſands 
of them, till he had compleated his de- 
lign'd and numerous army. 

By the aſſiſtance of theſe bold and 
hardy men he grew ſucceſsful in the wars, 
he made upon his Foes the chriſtians, till 
at laſt, the flaves too well acquainted 


with the fatal power, where with. he 


fell they under the dominion of the Ba- truſted them, ungratefully revolted from 
HMlonian Cal iphs, | | their 
4 The Hiſtory of Ft, from che Rang Conqueſt. § Conquer'd by the Greeks, j Saracens and 


Mabomet ans, 
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The preſent State Ethiopia, Egypt, 
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their juſt obedience, murder'd Melec- 
Falba'a, and upon the bloody ruins of 
his broken power, erected a new Form 
of Government among themſelves, invi- 
ting into Egypt all their countrymen, Or 
purchaſing in every place, as many of 


them, as had formerly been taken. 


Thus the government of theſe rcvolted 
ſlaves became ia time extremely power- 
ful, dreadful to their enemies, and rich 


in their poſſeſſions, and rich in their 


poſſeſſions, ſtill maintaining their domi- 


nions ſtrongly and with reſolution very 


near three hundred years; whercby they 
rew a famous people, -and were known 
y the denomination of Circaſſian Mama- 
Inkes, I till Sultan Shim, emperor of the 
Turks, in the ſucceſs of long and bloody 
wars, overthrew their government, and 
ſo brought Egypt under his ſubjection. 
E In the poſſeſſion of the Turks it (till 
remains, and is at preſent govern'd by a 


kind of Vice-Roy, full poſſeſſor of an 


arbitrary power, given him as deputy, or 


great Signior; he takes his title from the 
city of grand Cairo, is the firſt Boſhaw of 
all the Turkif empire, continutsiſeldom 
in hi: government above three years, and 


conſtantly reſides in that imperial city. 


Dependant on the power ot this great 
Beſbam are the twelve Beys, or Lords 
Provincial, conſtantly elected trom among 
the natives of the country, and aſſiſtant, 
in the framing laws and other matters, to 
the grand Baſpæu, who therefore looking 
on them as inſpectors of his actions, and 
{et over him as Spies, or Curbers of his 
inclinations, *does generally hate and con- 


tradict them; hence proceed inteſtine 


jarrs, and frequent tumults, not a little 
prejudicial to the intereſt of the Turkiſh 


Sultan. 


In order to ſupport this power, a ſtand- 
ing army is eſtabliſh'd in the Turliſb man- 
ner, which conſiſts of twenty thouſand 
horfe and eighty thouſand Foot, accom- 
pliſh*d, hardy and experienc'd Soldiers, 


ah 


all dependant on reſpective Zim, 
their 7zmariots in the nature treated of at 
large, in the beginning of this Book, 

| The modern Egypt is divided into 
three diſtinct and ſpacious provinces, that 


part, which. lies between Roſetta, and 


the famous Alexandria, is diſtinguiſh 
by the name of Heiſiab; that part, which 
lies between grand Cairo, Iuneſe, and 
Deminata, is now call'd Marhemba, and 
the Land, which lies upon the ſouth of 
Cairo, is in Turkiſh call'd Saibid. 

* Theſe different provinces produce 
inhabitants, as different in their natures; 
ſome are rougher than the reſt, and more 
unciviliz'd in common converſation z but 
it is a general obſervation, that the near- 
cr to the port of Alexandria, or the Sea 
about it, ſo much more polite is found 
the humour of theſe people, 

+ The military power is in Egypt, as 
at Conſtantinople, mixt entirely with the 
civil adminiſtration, and the laws of 
both exactly copy d from the Turkiſh go- 
vernment, ſo that neither in religion, cu- 
ſtoms, habit, or the forms of juſtice, can 
be found the ſmalleſt difference from 
what I have explain'd in the foregoing 
part, relating to the Turkiſh policy; tis 
money only, arbitrary, eloquent, perſwa- 


ſive money can prevail in Egppt, as it ever 


does in European Turkey, to decide 2 
conteſt, \ : 

II Their many graces, which in for- 
mer times enrich'd the minds of their 
illuſtrious anceſtors, are all forgotten; 
but to ſhew how prone man's nature is 
to ill, they {till retain their ancient ſuper- 


ſtition, and tho? they do not practice the 


aboliſh'd ceremonies of rank idolatry, 
they yet impute ſuch power to every 
little accideat, or work of nature, that 
they tread as near as poſſible in the 
deteſted footſteps of thoſe old Es- 


tians, whom the Roman ſatyriſt has 


well derided in the following verſes. 


q Quis 
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1 hie Humour of the People. 
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¶ Quis.neſcit Valiſi Bithynice, qualia dine nr 


Ain fortenta calat? Crocodilon adbrat W a 
Por bet, ulla pavet ſaturtuu ſtifeutibus Ain, 


o . 


ies ſueri pitet aurea Cercapithec, 
Diuidia Hlagicæ reſauaut, al; Alemuone cbordæ. 
A. gqut vetas Teebe centam jacet obrata portis. 


Ilic ca ruleas, lic iſcen flu utuis, Illic | 
Of bida tata cant veiergitary acm Dianam moor 15569 
rium & wefe nefas violare ac flaugere Moſſu. 99 


O ſanttas geites, quibus bes 


naſcunter in bortis 


Numina ! lauatis ammalibus abjt:net omni: 
Menſa, nfs illic ſal um fugulare eee. 


5 Carmbus bumaiis veſci licet. 


* 


Who knows not, what fond Worſhip and vain Praiſe, 
Mad £E2y;t to prodigious Monſters pays? 
This pare the Cracow a Godhead makes. 


That honours' frighttul : z- 


„ted with Snakcs. 


There go'de:, Images of Monkeys ſhine, 


And tacred Worſhi 


Thebes, Which twice filty g 


Here Sea-Fiſh there the River Fiſh they own, 


Jo Dogs whole Cities bow, 


' | crowns the apiſh Shrine, 
Where Magic Spells make | 
And ancient Tebs now lies a ruin'd Ground, 


half-left Memuon ſound, ' 


WAW 


ates did once ſurround. 


but to Diaua none. 


A wondrous wickedneſs, indeed, to eat 


A ſacred Leek, or make an 


0.191 Meat! 


8 O bleſſed People! in whoſe Gardens grow 
Theſe Gods, to whom ſuch wondrous helps you owe! 


From woolly Animals each 


Board abſtains, 


To kill a Kd pollutes their Soul with Sta ins, 2 
Yet none by Conſcience led from human Fleſh refrains. SN 


The miſerable poverty, whoſe: ill 
effects have cruſh'd the ſpirits of the 
warlike Grecians, and ſubverted va- 
lour to contended ſlavery,” has work'd 
ſo deeply on the humble minds of the 
depreſs'd Eyptians, that they daily more 
and more become effeminate, neglecting 
meanly the once lov'd practices of mar- 
tial diſcipline, and idly ſinking in a 
ſtupif'd forgetfulneſs of all the calls of 
liberty or honour. | 

|| They are very lazy, proud, and in- 
ſolent in carriage, dirty ia their dreſs, 
and ſtiff in their behaviour, haters and 


deſpiſers of all other countries ſcarce 


affording love to one another, and ſo 


very naſty in their Tents, or Houfes, 
that the: very entrance is offenſive to a 
chriſtian ſtranger. 

* There are, beſides the off-ſpring of 
the old Egyftians, certain tawny natives 
of this land, a Sun-burnt mongrel kind 
of race, deſcended from the eA-rabs, and 


in ſtrength of body, humour, ſhrilnefs of 


their ſpeech, and great agility, not much 
unlike them; for diſtinction- fake, theſe 
men” are call'd the Moors of Ezypt, but 
are commonly more honeltly inclin'd 
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than are there numerous co- partners in government is fo entirely Turkiſh, tha 


o 


that wide demonination. 
*The tons of Egypt 


rather truſting 


are not many, 
and thoſe few, they have but ill defended, 
to the number of their 
people than the ſtrength of walls, or and ſee if we can trace the 
tedious helps of modern fortification; 
each town and village has its governor; 
and as I faid before, the nature of their 


need no longer dwell upon the 

| je& of this chapter, but wil Ny hay: 

the next, to look a little into the Con. 

dirion of theic learning and morality 
| footltey 

"of their great forefarhets, in the my 

dern applications of their loſt poſterity, 
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XXXI. 


Of the Learning. and Morals of the Egyptians, 


+ HE curious ſearcher. into hu- 
man changes,. and. the ya- 
rious miſeries attending, life, 


can never find a fairer proof 
of ſublunary frailty than he has before 
him, in a nice nl. on the preſent 
Nate of the Egyptian learning; t, 
which of old eld unbounded 1185 
ledge, and unlimited dominion; Egypt, 
which out-towr'd not 220 the felicity, 
but even the imitation of admiring neigh- 
bours; Egypt, from whoſe ſource of wiſ- 
dom, Greece originally drew thoſe ch 
nels, from whoſe unexhauſted ſtore ſhe 
aſterwards ſupplied the ſpacious univerſe; 
Egypt, the neglected mother of our arts 
and ſciences, is now involv'd ia ſtupid 
ignorance, and boaſts no more than that 
unpoliſh'd common ſenſe, we owe pro- 
miſcuouſly to liberal nature. 


The black eſſects of time and dſcord 
have amazingly ſubverted ancient ſplen. 
dor; and the glorious ſtate of learning, 
which in former ages flouriſh'd' in this 
country, left her with the bleſſings of 
that wealthy peace, ſhe once could boaſt 
of, knowledge fella victim to the ſword, 
and the deſtruction, which befell them, 
was ſo very univerſal, not alone to pow. 
er, but even the well eſtabliſh'd princi- 
ples of Literature and Morality, that 
when I think upon the ruin of the Old 
Egyptians, who ſurviv'd the loſs of all 
worth living for, and then fell laſtly ſolt 
tary victims to their nations enemies, it 
brings to my remembrance the expreſſi 
ons, Seneca thought fit to, uſe upon the 
fate of Priamys, ia his Tragedy of 
Troas. 6 


|| Felix Priamus ! 
Felix, quiſquis bello moriens 
Omnia ſecum conſumpta videt ! 


— O happy 


— — — 


_ | 


+ Fort in her preſgnt ignorance, a pevof of humane frailty. 


0 Seng Trag. Troas, 
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a la one deſtructive Fate 


F The gloomy cloud of una ſpiring 
goth and dull tupidity, which now pot- 
- {des fallen Egypt, hence receiv'd its fatal 
Oyiein, and ever ſiace has skreen'd the 
ſua of baniſh'd Learning from that miſer- 
able country, nor has even the moſt re- 
ti d and private ſtate of life eſcap'd tlie 
general calamity, which ſpread its in- 
fence with an uncontrbuPd and univer- 
ſal uin. 

And, indeed it is a vain and ground- 
lis hope, for an unthinking.man to flat- 
ter lis opinion, with the ſtrange belief 
of even a poſſibility to live contented in a 
ſaking government, or ſtand unſhock'd, 


Paleſtine, aud the whole Ottoman Empire. | 


1 O happy Priamus 
> And happy all, who, when in War they 


die, 
ſee all things with them lie! 


in the deſtruction oſ his country, tho? the 
ſhare, he boaſted in the management 
thereof, was ne*er ſo {mall or inconſider- 
able, or even tho? the trifling part, he 
acted in its welfare, was fo far frota 
helping to, ſupport the ſtate, that he ap- 
pear'd the moſt unknown and uſctef; 
member of his nation. | 
The admirable. Salon, an unequall'd 
former of the wiſeſt laws, and conſe- 
quently an undoubted Judge in rules of 
policy, has left us his opinion on the 
matter, in the eloquent expreſſions. fob 
lowing. W = 


When Publick-ills do Common-wealth impair, . 
Each private Subject feels a publick Share, 
No , baiting, Gates can its eflects exelude, 

O'er higheſt Walls it climbs and will intrude; 
Still it o'ertakes you, if to Shades you fly, 
And finds you, cho? in latent Beds you lie. 


The old Egyptians firft invented mu. 
ick and geometry, with the uſefuf 
kowledge of Arithmetic; they firſt in- 
ſpefted heaven, and bravely trac'd the 
ſun and ſtars thro* their diurnal mo:ions, 
they firſt divided years by months, and 
fom a knowledge of the various a ſpects 
of Czleſtial Conſtellations, grew diviners 
of portended conſequences ; Philoſophy, 
and tranſporting flights, of a poetic har 
mony were firſt kaown there. | 

+ Mechanic arts, tho? ſince improv'd, 
were numerouſly owing to the deep 1n- 
ieatioa of g yptian fancy. Hierogly- 
ieh, us'd inffead of characters, ex- 
flai d the meaning of the wiſeſt thoughts 
by ſilent images of various kinds, where- 
by they ftrangely repreſented humane na- 
ture in its different paſſions, with a very 
li], but moving eloquence. 


Bur now the very memory of thele 
perlections is i's ſelf forgotten, hy the 
deviated Souls of the poſſeſſors of* this 
country, in its modern ſtate of folly, 
pride and inſolence, and all, an author ig 
enhbled to inform the world of the condi. 
tion of their learning is, that they have 
really none among them; 'tis a , onder 
if, in many villages of Egypt well in ha- 
bited, ten men are found, who boaſt ca- 
pacity to read or write; Ih my reader 
will not therefore be ſurpriz d, when 1 


aſſure him that, for any more refin*d and 


elevated kind of knowledge, they are 
altogether ſtrangers to the very notion 

of its uſefulneſs. Ws 
Nor can I give their morals a much 
fairer character, then Ttiave juſtiy fixd 
upon their learning. Morality is com- 
monly 


8 


LY 


\ The origin of the Egyptian ignorance. 
rated by the old Egyptians, 


{| Soloy's opinion, of a publ ck · il. 
t Hieroglyphicks, what they were. 
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monly the good effect of honeſt thoughts, 


produc'd by ſome improvement of the 


mind in ferious - contemplation on the 
worth of Vertue, and the only way to 
reach the power of ſo bright a contem- 
plation is by aiming at as great a ſhare 
of common knowledge as we can with 


eaſe attain in humble ſtations ; 'tis not 


therefore probable or poſſible, that 
theſe Egyptians, void, by the tyranny 
and opprejhve conſtitution of their go- 
vernment, of any means to reach ſuch 
p actice nor indeed deſirous, by the bent 
of inclination, to endeavour after it, 
ſhould e're attain the happy end, it con- 


ftantly produces, 


The preſent State of Ethiopia, Egypt, 


— ———— 
I have in the preceeding chapter, ſpole 
in general of their oby1ous principles; the 
leſs will therefore ſerve me here, liace] 
can only uſe the ſame expreſſions, or 2 
leaſt in other words declare the ſame 20 
ſertion, ſhould I now enlarge upon the 
ſhallow Subject: I will therefore only 
add, that they are avaritiouſly inci 
almoſt beyond a parallel, and, ||} as de. 
ſirous eagerly of growing rich, will ſcrupt 
nothing to obtain the bleſſing; hence i 
will be an eaſy thing to gueſs how fir 
from Vertue, Honeſty, or Juſtice lies the 
courſe, they darkly ſteer in. 


* Et cito wult fieri, ſed que reverentia legum, 


Luis metus, aut pudor eft unquam Properantis avari. 


For he, who has on Riches bent his Mind, 


Would till to Wealth a ſpeed 


paſſage find, 


But what reſpe& to Laws, what Fear or Shame, 
Reſtrains the eager Wretch, who does at Avarice aim. 


I haften from a ſubject, melancholy 


in its truth, and thence oppreſſive, and examples ma 


perienc'd rugged changes, and our ovn 
convince us daily, that 


a clog upon my fancy: But alas! we find the ſcourge of fortune triumphs frequently 
no part of earth, but has ſometimes ex- in other parts, as well as Egypt. 
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XXXII. 


Of the Beaſts, Birds, and Serpents of Ægypt. 


in Egypt of a thouſand things, 

peculiar to that country, none 
deſerves remark more juſtly than the 
vertue, it can boaſt of, in producing 
creatures as uncommon and particular, 
as are the many artificial rarities, they 
have in every age been famous for. 

And firſt, ro mention none of thoſe 
common animals, which way be found 
promiſcuoufly in almoſt every country, 
the Hypporamus or Sea Horſe, of old more 
Frequently obſe v'd about the river Ni, 
than in later times; for Pliny, Herodo- 
tus, Digdorus Siculus, and many other 
authors, have deſcrib'd them in their 
writings, ſorae of which have authoriz'd 
their full. deſcriptions by their own eye- 
witneſs. 

But at preſent, 'tis a curioſity not 
often met with, to obtain an. opportu- 
nity of ſecing any of theſe creatures; 
they have heads of a prodigious ſize, 
their jaws of very large extent, and full 
of Tusks in colour not unlike the whiteſt 
lyory, but ſharp as Needles, and their 
bite of yery dangerous conſequence to 
wounded paſſengers. "I. 

In ſhape they differ not extremely 
from a Boar, but are ſo much beyond 
him in proportion, that we ſeldom ſee 
an Ox of greater magnitude : Their co- 
hour is a dusky brown, and all their backs 
ſo arm'd with ſcales. of an impenetrable 
ſubſtance, that the ſharpeſt weapons ſel- 
dom wound them. They are commonly 


| 


MONG the numerous obſerva- 
tions, travellers may, make in 


of ſuch a fierce vindiqtive nature, that 
they rarely tail to turn with violence 
upon a coat, when any in it have at- 
tempted to inſnare them, and have of- 
ten imes been known to rear themſelves 
ſtupendioully above the water, aud by 
overturning veſſels prey upon the mart- 
ners, they thence grew maſters of. 

* There is another beaſt, of an am- 
phibious nature, commonly diſtinguiſh'd 
by the name of River Bull, not much be- 
yond a Calf in bigneſs, nor unlike him 
in appearance, only ſo ſuperior in the 
ſtreugth of body, that the ſpacious Nets, 
the natives make of twiſted ropes, have 
often prov'd too weak to hold him; 
they have finns upon their feet, which 
ſpread at bottom to conſiderable breadth, 
and ſerve as guides to their uaweildy 
motions, which, by plunging forward 
with an unreſiſted violen e, break fierce- 
ly thro? the ſtrongeſt obſtacles. 

+ The treacherous (rocoatle, ſo call'd 
from a traditional account, that this 
deceitful animal commands his tears at 
any ſeaſon, and by counterfeiting a 
complaining human voice, allures the 
curioſity of paſſers by, and then devours 
them, is very common on the banks 
of Nile, and ever has been look'd upon 
peculiar to the land of Egypt, The ſhape, . 
exactly like a I 7zard, is fo fully known 
in Europe, that *tis needleſs here to ſay 
much of 1t. 

Their nature is Ovipayors, and when 
they lay their Eggs, they hide them in 
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the ſand with ſuch an admirable cun— 
ning that the overflowing of the river 
Nilus, never reaches them, tho? frequent- 
ly it comes within a yard or two; and 
hence the country people finding now 
and then their artful neſts, are tauglit 
how high the inundation will advance 
the waters in that increaſe, a Turkeys 
Egg is equal to the Crocodiles, it not 
ſuperior in its priſtine magnitude, but 
afterwarts they grow to ſuch amazing 
length and ſize that many have been 
fourd eleven yards long, and in their 
bulk proportionable. 

The common notion entertain'd in 
Ezypt is, that every female Crocodile 
can lay one hundred Eggs, and that their 
age has often reach'd the hundrerh 

ear. 

* Their tails are very long and ſharp- 
ning to the end, whereby they conſtantly 
entwine and ſeize their prey, and tis 
a very dangerous thing for travellers, 
who paſs the Nie in open boats, to fleep 


with heads inclin'd upon the fide, for 


theſe obſervant creatures gather frequent- 
ly about the veſſel, watching cautiouſly 
phe: favourable opportunity, which w hen 
they ſpie, they ſwim up cloſe upon 
the ſurface, and enfolding the unwa 
perſon by a ſudden throwing out their 
tails, have often ſo unhappily ſucceeded, 
as rodraw him headlong from the veſſel 
and devour him in the river, 

The natives of this country bait 
ſharp iron hooks of mighty magnitude, 


and ſometimes take them. They eſteem 


their fleſh of ſavory reliſh, and as ſuch 
will ſeldom ſcruple eating it: But as 
this creature is extremely hurtful on 
the water, playing on its ſu face in a 
moon-light night, ſo he is no leſs de- 
ſtructive on the land by day, for then 
he generally wanders up and down in 
ſearch of miſchief preying on whatever 
he can meet with. 

I They are mighty ſwift at running 
in a liae; but having only one continued 


joint along their back, are tedious in z 
motion circular or any ways uneven, and 
thereby with eaſe avoided by a man ac, 
quainted with the country and their nz. 
ture : Oftentimes they lie a foot or two 
below the ſurface in the places, whence 
the peaſants, living on the banks of A;. 
lus, fetch their water, and have ſome. 
times ſeized a man or woman by the arm, 
and drawn them in: But to prevent 
tu. h dangers for the futute, the Eyyy;. 
ang generally take the pains at preſent, ig 
ſecure their watering places by a kind of 
hedge, which they ſupport with ſtake 
and fo protect themſelves from theſe de. 
ſigning animals, who have been long ſo 
hated by the prejudic'd inhabitants, that 
they have us'd a thouſand arts to compaſy 
their deſtruction, and it is rot common 
now to ſee a Crocodile, within the ſpace 
of ſome days journey from the city of 
grand Cairo. 

$ It is obſervable that there is found in 
Ezypt, tho? but rarely known, a little 
bird about the bigneſs of a common 
quail, its colour of a lightiſh grey, the 


bill extremely ſharp and {mal}, and both 


the when containing feathers, at the end 
whereof are certain prickles, not unlike 
the briſtles of a hog ; this bird, as often 
as ſhe finds the Crocodile lie basking in 
the ſun, and ſlumbering, as he does upon 
the banks of Nilas, with his mouth wide 
open, flies directly in, and fixing near 
his teeth, erects her prickly wings, not 
much unlike a Porcupine, or Hedge-hog, 
ſo preventing him from cloſing his great 
mouth upon her, while ſhe feeds herſelf 
by picking ſomewhat from his teeth, 
The bird was formerly more taken notice 
of, than ſhe has been of late, and com- 
monly diſtinguiſh'd by the name of Ti 
chileus. 

|| But, while the Crocodile, diverted by 
a kind of tickling pleaſure, which the 
pecking bill of the bird Techilexs alfords 


him, gapes conſiderably wider than de 
| generally 


Tac it way of catching Men. 
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enerally does, the river Rat, a little 
deal about the bigneſs of a Ferret, clean 
in ſhape, ia colour black, and of a skin 
extremely ſmooth, his teeth long, ſharp 
and very numerous, his tail of an uncom- 
mon lengrh, his legs but ſhort, and ears 
of a peculiar roundieſs, of a nature very 
bold and fierce beyond example; this 
{mall beaſt I ſay, who bears a ſtrong an- 
tparhy to the above-nam'd Crocodile, 
obſerving narrowly the tempting oppor- 
unity, come lily round, jumps thro' his 
mouth, and with a wonderous ſwiſtneſs 
paſſi g down his throat, gnaws torcibly 
2 paſſage thro? his belly, thence eſcaping 
with the triumph of a ſure deſtruction 
to his mortal enemy. 

This river Rat is ſometimes call'd 
linemen, which appears to have been 
anciently the name, by which he was 
diſtingurſh'd by the curious and more 
learn'd Egyptians, then inhabiting the 
country, be is found in; they are of a 
miſchievous nature, killing all the Pid- 
geons, Hens, and Poultry, they can poſ- 
lbly find means to get at; Cats and 
Dogs they hate extremely, and will kill 
45 Often as they conquer them, nor ever 
ail aſſrulting them, as often as they find 
convenient opportunity : But as in ſome 
things they are hurtfull to the intereſts 
of the people, ſo in many others they ap- 
pear not only uſeful, but even neceſſary 
for the good they do, by ſeeking con- 
antly the eggs of Crocodiles, and break- 
ns them, when they diſcover where 
they lie; as alſo for their univerſal hatred 
o a kinds of Serpents, Sn kes or Rep- 
les whatſoever, whom they often fall 
pon, and kill with wonderfull dex- 
rity, 

+ How wiſely, and beyond the appre- 
enſion of our weak capacities, has the 
ſupreme creator of our earthly beings 
puded the performances of his divine 


piety and neceſſary comtemplation on the 
Wunties and omniſcence of Almighty 


— —— 


mnipotence | To what an height of 


God, muſt that man needs arrive, who 
ſeriouſly reflects upon the numerous 
works of his creation, yet amongſt ſo 
many millions of ſurprizing differences, 
and directly oppoſite exiſtences in nature, 
cannot find one needleſs inſect, but per- 
ceives them ſtrangely mixt together, 
in the joint advancement of one com- 
mon intereſt. | 

In many Orchards near Grand Cairo, 
may be fonnd great numbers of thoſe 
creatures call'd Chamelions, ſalſely ſaid 
to live upon the air, which notwithſtand- 
ing, is indeed their principal ſubſiſtence, 
tho* they prey continually on Flie 
and extend their tongue with . 
celerity, which is in length not much 
inferior to his body, naturally hollow in 
its top, whereby he may more eaſily 
attain his ends, and ſerve himſelt in 


the deſtruction of the late nam'd inſets 


wich a little trouble. 
In ſhape and ſize, they are not much 
unlike the Lizard, their eyes ard head 


extremely large, their necks unjointed, 


and of conſequence not mov'd, without 
the turning their whole bodies; its na- 
tive colour is a greemſh yellow, wich 


{mall ſpots of white about the belly: 


They are ſeen with difficulty tho* you 
paſs at little diſtance from them, for < 
conſtantly aſſume the colour of mo 
places, which they ſtand upon, and ge- 
nerally change their hue, as often as they 
find occaſion to remove their ſtation. 
|| Theſe alſo bear an innate enmity to 
every kind of Serpent, and it is remark. 
able that, when they have diſcover'd 
any ſleeping Underneath a tree, they 
never reſt, till having climb'd the branches, 
they direct a little ſhining drop of moi- 
ſture from their mouths exactly on his 
head, which by a certain natural vertue 
it poſſeſſes, never fails to give immediate 
death to the unwary Serpent ſo invaded. 
* I muſt not here omit the Oftrich, 
tho? but very rarely found, unleſs = 
| tne 


d DOcſcrib'd, 


® Its Fierceneſe, and great hatred to other Creatures. 
T heir antipatby to Serpents. 
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the remoter and more inland parts of 
Egypt. It is a Bird of mighty ſize, long 
neck and feet, with head and every other 
part of ſhape extremely near the pictures 
which we draw to repreſent them. They 
have wings of ſpacious ſize, yet fly but 
heavily, ſo near the ground, that *tis an 
entertainment very pleaſant, and not 
ſeldom us'd, for gentlemen to hunt them 
with a kind of Spears on foot; for the 
reſiſtance, awkward motions and unweil- 
dy flight they make, affoid their hunt- 
ers all agreeable amuſement. 

But the moſt remarkable, peculiar 
and ſurprizing property, the Oftrich boaſts 
of is, that he nor only eats, but even 
digeſts the hardeſt iron, picking up wich 
pleaſure broken Horſe-ſhoes, ruſty nails, 
and many other things eſpecially, at 
certain ſeaſons of the year, when they 
incline (I know not for what reaſon ) 
to take more delight than uſual in the 
ſwallowing that metal: It is a thing 
worth notice that, from certain hidden 
dictates of directing nature, Oftriches are 
led 9 to an abhorrence of a woman big 
with child, and 'tis a certain truth, from 
a repeated obſervation, that they are 
not only ſenſible, when ſuch a perſon is 
brought near them, but will make di- 
rectly towards her, and with lifted feet 
endeavour to oblige her to withdraw, 


— 


or patiently ſubmit to their unwelcome 
violence. 
| The Salamander, famous for reſi. 

ing fire, is in Egypt often found, but | 
is a falſe and groundleſs notion that 
he lives in flames, but probable that old 
miſtake firſt took its riſe from ſomethi 
that appear'd like reafon; for a certain 
cold and mucous ſubſtance, full of moi. 
{ture is the only fleſh that creature boaſt 
of, who, when put upon the fire, can 
emit a certain quantity of black and 
ſlimy matter, which extinguiſhes for 
ſome ſhort time, the Coals about him, 
but by that time he has once or twice 
repeated the experiment, he becomes 
exhauſted, and is forced to yield his bo. 
by to the irreſiſtable invaſion of the 
flames he lies in. | 

* The famous Serpent, calld a BA. 
lisk, or in our vulgar Exgliſb tongue di 
ſtinguiſh'd better by the name of Cocks 
trice, does ſtill remain in many part 
of inmoſt Egypt, but was falſely by the 
ancients ſaid to be poſſeſs'd of fuch 1 
penetrative venom, that his very look 
gave preſent death to every man he 
fix*d his upon, whoſe ſubtle poyſon Lum 
thus deſcribes among the noxious Ser. 
pents, Cato met with in his march with 
the brave Roman army, thro? the ſands 
of eAfrica. | 


+ Sibilaq; effundens cunctas terrentia pefles, 
Ante venena nocens late fibi ſubmovet omne 
Vulgus, & in vacua regnat Baſiliſcus arena. 


The Baſilisk, whoſe dreadful Hiſſes fright 
All other Serpents into diſtant flight, 
Whole ſubtle Venom human life confounds, 


Nor needs a Touch, but 


Kills before it Wonnds. 


Drives meaner Snakes from his frequented Plains, 
And on the empty Sands in frightful horror Reigns. 


But thoſe, which now are call'd 
the Baſilisks of Egypt, as are not extremel 
dangerous, as the abovenam'd Poet choſe 
to repreſent them; yet *tis certain, that 


they bear a kind of natural malignit} 
about them, which affects a man, th 
at a conſiderable diſtance, with a ſtrange 
unealinels 

2 n 
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« An eater of Lon. 


lick, or Coctatrice. + Lucan, Lib. 9. 


$ And Hater of pregrant women. 
4 Why ſaid to kill with a look. 
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uneaſineſs, but whether ſeated in their 
eyes, or caus'd by the Efflüviums of 
their noxious bodies, does not come 
withia my purpoſe, and is therefore leſt 
to the opinion of the reader | 
C The Aſp, another hurtful Serpent, 
is in many parts of Egypt, dangeroully 
known,” a fmall blaek creature running 
fwif-ly, and is generally lound within 
the hollow places of a Rock, or rotten 


ſwiſtneſs, ſome die laughin 


roots of ſome decaying tree: Their bite 


is mortal, and the death they give, at- 


tended ſrequentiy by various ſymptoms, 
but overtaking all, he bites with equal 
others 
weeping many ſleeping; but this laſt 
effect ſhould ſeem to be the moſt pe- 
culiar to the Alps of old, ſince Lacan 
thus deſcribes the nature of that Ser- 
pent. 


J He, que prima caput movit de pulvere tabes, 


— 2 —— — CS. I — 


Plemor haic ſanguis, & craſſi gutta veneni 


Aſpida ſonniferam tumiaa cervice le vavit. 
Decidet : in nulla plus eſt Serpents coattuin. 


Here the Sleep-cauſing Aſp with ſwelling Head _ _ 
Roſe firſt, from Poyſon mingled Atoms. bred, 

Full of the thickeſt Blood, ol dee Libya ſpread; 8 
Nor 'mongſt the many Snakes, which thence did ſpring, 
Can one be found, who boaſts a more invenom'd Sting. 
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| Some years ago an Engliſh gentle- 
man reſiding at -eAleppo, and in com- 
pany with many merchants, belonging 
to the Factory, there eſtabliſh'd, went 
a hunting, and amongſt an heap of ſtones 
vpon the ſand, perceiv'd an Aſp run 
ſwiſtly to its hole, Which, fatally miſtak- 
ing for a little Squirrel, he immediately 
alighted from his horſe, and thruſting in 
his arm, as far as it would go, felt ſome- 
thiag ſharper than he thought to meet 
withall, and drawing out his hand up- 
on a ſudden, brought the Aſp, ſtill hang- 


n „1 1 0 l " 


SS 
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ing by the teeth upon bis middle finger: 


e immediate ex lamat ons oſthe gen- 
tlemen in company oblig'd him preſently 
o ſhake it off, but all in vain, the p y- 
on hd. ſſected him too deeply, nd 


tho? with much ado they got him on 


his horſe, he ſtrat grew) mad, Lugh'd, 
wept and fainted by ſucceſſive turns, till 
they had brought him home to his 
unhappy family, where i ſtantly he died 
by the unfortunate event of this lamente 

accident. | 
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7 The Aſp deſcrib d. 


A Story af a Gentleman bit by an Aſp. | 
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The preſent State of Ethiopia, E gypt, 
CHAP. XXXIIL _ 
OF the Cities of Grand-Cairo, Memphis and Babylon 


HE venerable marks of mighty This train of wonders, and amazin 
age declare the towns, I am ſcene of human changes were in ancient 
about to ſpeak of, children of times tranſacted here; & and the above. 


antiquity; nor did they only 
flouriſh, when the world was young, 
bur were from time to time the glo- 
rious ſcenes, whereon were repreſented 
the prodigious ſallies of ambition, ſtart- 
ing ſuddenly to univerſal empire, then 
as ſuddenly delining from its pinacle, 
and yielding fortune, for a tranſitory 
ſpurt, to the poſſeſſion of ſome other 
riſing monarchy. 

'was hence, that theſe renown'd 
and ſtately cities have ſucceſſively beheld 
the haughty Pharaohs, and luxurious 
Ptolemies, the Roman Caeſars, and pro- 
fuſe extravagance of the unhappy Geo- 
patra; have beheld em ſwoln above 
mortality, with elevated pomp and ſplen- 
did royalty, and after all the triumphs 
of a ſhort-liv'd grandeur, ſeen em fink 
the miſerable victims to ſome ſudden, 
ſtrange, and unexpected ruin. 

Twas here of old, that the Almight 
hand of God himſelf, perform'd 00 
miracles; twas here the hardned heart 
of Pharaoh drew down vengeance on his 
tortur'd nation; *twas here the Halit 
were chain'd in long captivity, and in 
returning hence, their great redeemer 
eee his power by dividiag Seas to 
et them paſs, and guiding them alter- 
nately by Clouds, and fiery pillars, through 
the numerous dangers of a tedious pil- 
grimage. | 


nam'd cities, which ſo many ages have 
withſtood the ſhocks. of time or acci. 


dent, and gloriouſly out- livd the frequent 


dowafalls of un- numbred rulers, now be. 


gin to fink themfelves, and prove byſloy, 


tho? ſure, experience, that the nge 
viciſſitudes of earthly ſtrength, involve 
alike the Prince and Peaſant, Town and 
Hovel in a dark oblivion, 
Cairo is the only of the three, which 
now retains the ſmalleſt mark of an 
unruin'd majeſty, and has its ſituation, 
near four hundred miles from «Alexan- 
dria, upon the Eaſtern fide of Nilas, 
not above twelve furlongs diſtant from 
the river, | 2 
J The boats, which commonly bring 
paſſengers to Cairo, land em at Bous lac, 
a ſmall port town, ſupported by the 
trade, the river brings her, where a ſort 
of tax, or impoſition by the way of poll, 
is laid on every chriſtian traveller, who 
comes on ſhore, amounting to about a 
crown a head, and here it is, that wa 
are all oblig'd to hire a nimble kind of 
aſſes, with their owners, running by on 
foot, to carry us to Cairo, where the 
reader may take notice, that the barba- 
rous infolence, and blinded zeal of the 
rude Tzrks, inhabiting the place, obli 
all chriſtians, who wou'd ride about the 
$ city, to be mounted on thoſe creatures, 
| | in 
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T The Changes which have hapned in Grand Cairo, Memphis and Babylon. 
« Bow-lac, the Port to Cairo. 


three Cirjee, | Cairo, now the beſt. 
of the Turks at Caixoi 


$ The decay of theſe 
$ A barbarous baſench 
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- a ſtrange deriſion of our bleſſed Sa- 
viour's choiſe, Who rode upon an Ass, 
hen the tranſported multitude ſaluted 
him, as he advanc'd, with the repeated 
Acclamation of Haſanna to the higheſt. 

| The town is built about the foot of a 
urge mountain, call'd Mac- haat, ext re- 
mely rocky, and extends its buildings in 
ſemi circular form above half round it, 
tis walbd but ill, and taking in the Su- 
bu bs, which are very large, is fo pro- 
ligiouſly extenſive, that the meaſur'd 
compaſs has been found full ſixty two La- 
lian miles. 

The Streets are crooked, long and 
rarro v; all the houſes (thoſe excepted, 
which the Tarks have built of later 
ears) of ſolid ſtone, and many ſtories 
high; their roofs are flat, and open in 
tie cop with artifi ĩal neatneſs to let in 
the Z eezes, which at certain Seaſons of 
the day, regale the air with comfortable 
eoolacſ> ; rhe Streets ate every night 
Jock'd up, at either end by well defend- 
ed gates at each whereof is kept a guard 
of able watchmen, ſo that all the miſ- 
Chiefs of nocturnal robberies are here 
prevented by the viſible impoſſibility, 
that Thieves wou'd find to get : way, if 
they ſhou'd chance to be diſcover'd. 

# The High-ſtreet is of a conſiderable 
breadth, extending from the gate Wan- 
fre to that, they call Zyeelza, the firſt 
admitting you from the great road, which 
leads to the Red Sea, and laſt directly 
fronting Nzlus, and Bow-lac, the ancient 
town I lately ſpoke of, Theſe two gates 
confine the length of this extenſive ci- 
ty 


T Another 2255 diſtinguiſh'd by the 


name of Futulec, which opens on the 
nort ern fide, directly leads you to a 
ſpacious lake call'd E/ bikee, that in the 
overflow of Nlus is ſupplied with wa- 
ter, and frequented, while it is ſo, by 
the painted barges of the gentlemen of 
Cairo, ſhaded over with the greeneſt 


boughs, and rowing up and down with 


wine and muſiek in delightfull paſtimes; 
but When Nias 1s decreas'd and all the 
water dried within the lake, it changes 
its appearance to another ſcene, and by 
afſording corn in plentiful production, 
yields a proſpect equally agrecable, 

d Beſides theſe three chief gates, are 
many other, for conveniency of free e- 
greſs and regreſs, thro? the <ity; but as 
thoſe are only portals for. a private uſe, 
not publick oſtentation, they deferve not 
the unneceſſary trouble of remarks upou 


their number, forms, or ſituation. 


| The Sun is here ſo. incommodinus, 


that to skreen the city from its power, 


they commonly place rafters croſs their 


ſtreets, and cover them with mats, Which 


by preventing the above - nam'd inconve- 
niency, is found to cauſe another nigh as 
bad, for by excluding the Sun- beams from 
ſhinning on them, they are ſorc'd to walk 
as in the dark, in many places, where 
the narrowneſs of ſtreets, and jetting 
ſorm of all their buildings, add to the 
dullneſs, they are cloak'd in, by the mats 


and raſters, joining together in a cloſe alli- 


ance to keep out the day, and cloud the 
houſes even at noon, with the unplea- 
ſant veil of counterſeited Mid- night. 

* One thing deſerves remark among 
the many others, which a ſtranger mai 
obferve in Cairo, that is, they have pd 
excellent an art in working upon wood, 
that all the Locks and Keys, they uſe a- 
bout their houſes, are of a hard kind of 
Tree, in colour blacker than the box, and 
in its ſubſiſtance far more hard, and 
doubly durable. 

The Streets are all unpay'd and full of 
ſand, and many lakes of half a mile, or 


ſometimes more, in _compals,. ſcatter 


every here and there about the citv,which 
wirh certain . welis, of no ſmall depth or 
number, ſerve the people with the wa- 
ter, fit to be employ'd in common ules, 

| ſuch 


\ 
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\ A berbarous baſeneſs of the Turi at Cairo. 
the Houles, and manner of their building Srreers. 
Like § Some other Gates. 
aud Keys. 


| Their way of darkening che ſtreets. 


y The Town and its Extent. 
+ The Gates of Grand Cairo. JA plea/anr 


* Wooden Locks 
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ſuch as Waſhing houſes; cooling ſtreets, 


or ſuch like purpoſes; but as for what 


they drink, & 'tis brought on Camels backs 
from Ni#s,Xhat abovenam'd being nei 


cher clear, por ſweet enough tor that 


n ce purpoſe. | 
Directly in the center of this ſpacious 
city, ſtands a building, not unlike the 
Beſeſteen, | or” vaulted Market-place, I 
{ſpoke of, in the chapter of Contlantino- 


le, and deſign'd exactly ſor the ſame 


occaſion: Hither flo:k vaſt numbers of 
all kinds of people, who wou'd purchaſe 
any thing of value; for 'tis here. they 
may be -fure to meet with what they 
ſea cli for; and it is obſervable in Cairo, 
that they never mingle trade, together, 
but appoint' the men of each proteſſion, 
rows of [ſhops by one another, every 
one whereof muſt ſhut his doors at 
five a clock in the evening, the Cooks 
excepted ; 'who by reaſon o their 
common uſelulneſs (few families in 
Cairo dreſſing their own meat) are 
ſuffer'd to continue, open till whatever 
hour they think convenient. | 

Within the walls of Cairo are vaſt 
numbers of delightful orchards, gardens 
and the like, in which are ever grow- 


ing moſt delicious fruits of almoſt every 


kind, but Apples, which are here 
but very rarely met withall, their O- 
ranges and Lemonds, Almonds, Dates, 


and many other ſorts, do here arrive 


to ſuch mature perſection, that I never 
taſted them fo rickly pleaſant in another 


- Country. 


Their publick buildings are both nu- 
merous and ſtately, Bagnio's, in Grand 
Cairo fill not ſhort of thoſe, I men- 
tion'd to be built at Conſtantinople, and 
the rich endowments of not only thoſe, 
but Hans, or Hoſpitals, for ſeveral uſes, 
are ſo very ſplendidly encreas'd in the 
Egyptian city, that they cannot be ex- 
ceeded by the buildings of their kind, 


in any part of the Grand Seignior's 


empire. 


The preſent State of ÆAtchiopia Ep. 


perhaps be thought a'falſehood; Chow! 


"ty thouſand. 


-fore *em, "opening to the ſtreet with 


-+ Their Moſques are ſo magnificent 
in ſtructure, and prodigious in the hun 
ber commonly reported, that tod 


I tell my reader, what my guides to fe. 
me, that they ſurpaſs in coſtlineſ M tel 


building all the royal Moſques of Cal for 


[tamtinople, and are ſo extremely numer 7 
ous, that they are reckoird almoſt twen de 

Both theſe opinions J believe untrue; 
tho? I perceiy'd, that in the firſt thef on 
have not ſtreteh d variety to any geit m 
degree; but in the ſecond, I preſume R 


they have made full amends; tho all, . h: 
traveller can do, 1s, only to purſue the o 
dictates of a reaſonable probability, whedi n 
hedirects his judgment on that point, n {: 


they are really fo ſtupendious in thei 
number, that *tis morally impoſſible, 
for any ſingle man to know exactly, 

J The great mens palaces are ven 
ſtately, 105 have large court - yards be. 


wooden gates of an uncommon magpt- 
tude. They have a very inſolent and 
idle cuſtom here, to pull a  chiiftan 
from his Aſs, as he rides, by the houk 
of any Turkiſh officer of note, and make 
him walk, till he is paſs'd the wall, 
in token of ſubmiſſion and a mute ac: 
knowledgment of inferiority. 

* This famous city is fo very popu- 
lous, tho? of fo vaſt a magnitude, that 
as we rode along the ſtreets, about the 
center, we were fo extremely crowded, 
that our guide, who went before with 
a long pole, and clear'd the way by 
crying our, Bda-ha-rack Adam le-err, Mi. 
ha- rack, that is, Make room good People, 
pray make room, had much ado to open 
us a paſſage 

JI Upon a very ſteep and lohy pre- 
cipice, upon the ſouthern ſide of Cao, 
ſtands the caſtle, where reſides the 
Grand Baſhaw, in pompons ſtate beco- 


ming his degree, attended by a choſen 
. | guard 


— 


$ Water brought cn Camels backs. 
+ Moſques, an incredible number, 
Caſtle of Grand Cairo. 


Il Pleaſant Gardens, 
7 The Grey; Men's Palaces, 


„ 


* Their Bagnios and Hoſp ls. 
®, Cairo, very populous. « Th: 
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Paleſtine, and the whole Ottoman Empire. 
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d of Turkiſh Janizaries:; Here on war, and the ſurprizing grandeur, in 
de three nl uf of every week whoſe bliſs they don ill. | : 
they hold Divan, at which the grand + There are not many reliques ot an- 
Faber is always preſent, and admini- tiquity at preſent, to be ſeen in Cairo: 
ters their juſtice, as they practice their Beſides this caftle, there remain the ruins 
religion, both in imitation of the ſettled of ſome famous palaces; but ſo diſguis'd 
forms, and ceremonious cuſtoms of the by their decay, that travellers can only 
Turkiſh government, eſtabliſh'd, as before gueſs at what they were when many 
deſcrib'd, at their metropolis Conſtan- ages ſince, they proudly flouriſh'd. 
tiple. I They ſhew ſuch ſtrangers not- 
This caſtle is to be aſcended but by withſtanding, as are curious in their 
one way only, which is hewn wich ad- ſearches, many things worth obſerva- 
mirable art and labour, from the ſolid tion, and among the reſt, a certain 
Rock, and twining round, permits a bank upon the fide of Nilzs, where 
horſe eaſily to mount its ſummit: *Tis they ſay, of old king Pharaob's daugh- 
of vaſt extent, divided, in the ancient ter found young Mz/es on a bed of 
manner, into courts and ſquares, which Ruſhes, 

t ine cem to have been formerly deſign'd for 5 The Etymology of Cairo is from the 


then warlike exerciſes. oy 75 Arabian, in which language El Cai-aivo 
ſible, Hence the city may with eaſe be ſignifies a Forcer; as to the original 
; orerlook'd, from any of the walls, which foundation, founder, and hiſtorical ac- 


ven are all built of maſſy ſtone upon the count of this extenſive city, Scaliger, and 
Rock itſelf, and entred by a Port, amaz- Leo Africans, with a hundred other au- 
with ingly ſecur*d with iron gates, and lead- thors, have fo fully treated on thoſe ſub- 
agni- ing to the caſtle by ſtrange, intricate, jects, that I connot zudga it neceſſary to 
ad and winding paſſages, enlarge on fuch notorious circumſtances. 
tin Of old, the mighty Sultans of the Ir oaly then remains, that I thou'd 
uk brave Egyptian Mamalukes reſided here, mention the eondition of the people, now 
nabe in all the grandeur, empire cou'd at- inhabiting Grand Cairo, whom we found 
wall WW ford 'em, and tho? Sultan Sehm, the in rolling plenty, and the bleſt poſleſ- 
» a-M victorious Turk, defac'd its ornaments ſion of the rich ſt ſmiles of providen- 
| in many places, yet. there ſtill remain tial nature; trading greatly, and en- 
pu- ſuch tow'ring piles, and marble columns creaſing wealth with wonderfull dexte- 
that ot ſo ſtrange a bulk, and workmanſhip rity ; nor can proviſions of all kinds be 
the ſo excellent, that they to this day, || ſhow any where, more reaſonable ſold than in 
ded, a thouſand proofs of regal majeſty, and the well-ttor'd markets of this ſpacious 
vit that prodigious ſtatelineſs. wherewich it city). | ag 
by flouriſh'd in its old magnificence. * Among a thouſand other cuſtoms, 
„ Directly in the midſt of a large in ſome kind peculiar to the people gf 


ple, court, upon the backſide of this caſtle, Grand Cairo, they have got a way of 


pen ſtands an ancient Hieroglyphic Obelisk, hatching Eggs, by artificial heat, which 

near nineteen foot in height, wheceon they perform by building certain rows 
Ire WF arcrepreſented ſuch diſtinguiſhabletigures of Ovens, of conſiderable depth, which 
0, 35 do plainly prove it to have been plac'd they contrive on either ſide a room, one 
the WF there by the Ptolemzes, in commemora- row above another, within theſe Ovens 
co · tion of the victories they had obtain'd in they take care to lay a kind of rougbHemp, 


Cl: Aſcent and Proſfpe. And proſpect. |} Fine R-liques of Antiquity. * An Hierogly- 
- phic Obelisk 1 Several Rui — Cairo, «> The place where Meſe: was found by 
| Fbaroah Daughter 65 The Etymology of the Word Care. it The plenty of that City. 
The „% A way of hatching Eggs. g | þ — 
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on which they ſpread a Mar, and cover his body to, by way of information, thy 
it with Camel's dung, or that of Pid- he hop'd for the receipt of a ſmall Piece 
eons, to conſiderable rhickneſs. ſo that of money, from his grateful liberalit; 
y preſerving artful heats, by conſtant and ſtill, as often as the Fidler bow'g 
Fires within the Stoves, built under the the Aſs bow'd too, as he had been in. 
above- nam d Ovens, they continue from ſtructed in fo ſtrange a manner, and u 
the month of June to the declining of air fo truly like himſelf, that all, who 
December, to produce vaſt quantities of paſs'd the Streets, were remov'd to lays). 
Chickens, from innumerable thouſands ter, and not ſeldom, genclemen hate 
of theſe Eggs, which, nothwithſtanding, given the man a preſent for the pleaſure 
are obſery'd ro fall far ſhort of nature's they receiv'd ſrom the ſurpriz ing proſpect 
un- aſſiſted efficacy. | of his Aſſe's noveltry, who contantly, 
I cou'd not help obſerving here, with ſuch another cringe, return the com. 
that · the inhabitants of Cairo ſeem poſſeſ- pliment. | 
ſors of a quicker genius than our weſtern 9 But if it chanc'd, that any manpaſ, 
people, in the arts of teaching wonder- by regardleſs of the Fidler's muſick, or 
ul performances to Aſſes Goats, Dogs, requeſt nor thought it worth his while 
Horſes, Mules, or any other Creatures to pay him. tor his harmony: The 4 
void of reaſon. who cunningly came on behind, at a con- 
$ Thave been ſhown a man, who kept ſiderable diſtance, and obſerv'd all pa. 
a Goat, ſo dex'trous in the poizing his ſages, but yet pretend not to mind em, 
inſtructed body, that he cou'd not only wetch'd their coming, and took care to 
ſtand upright upon a little ſtaff, ten in- ſnap a piece, from off the Bitches of the 
ches long, but climb'd with eaſe from unſuſpecting perſon; or, if he went by 
one, to ſtand upon another, and pro- at too great diſtance, on the other ſide 
ceeded without falling, from that ſecond the way, he frequently turn'd back, and 
to a third, fourth, fifth, or more, till he, bit out his revenge, as ſoon as he had 
who own'd him, was no longer capable overtaken him: This plesſant humour 
of adding to the height, by one Staff of the Fidler and his Aſs became at la 
more. | | ſo very noted, that both the maſter's 
A merry kind of Fellow, of a profit, and the great re ſpect, they ſhew'd 
Mooriſh Extract, us'd to walk about the the beaſt, grew daily more and more, for 
City with a ſort of Fiddle, and divert the really *twas a dangerous accident to meet 
Paſſers by, with the repeated airs of one em in the ſtreet, for ſuch, as happened 
dull tune; and in return for this, *tis to be unprovided of a charm to ſoften his 
true, he did not beg reward, yet by a reſentment, | 
ſubtle Stratagem came off ſo well, that Another Trick, they have of getting 
he ſucceded generally better than a down- money, is by training Camels up w 
right beggar cou'd have reaſonably hop'd dance about the ſtreets, upon the ſound- 
for, 2 ing of a drum, or any other inſtrument 
The ingenious Fellow kept an Aſc, of mufick. This they do with admira- 
that always follow'd him from Street ro ble quickneſs in the manner following. 
Street, without the trouble of his lead- + They make a large ſquare hollow 
ing him along, he carried on his back a place on ſome ſtone pavement, not un- 
little budget, which contain'd proviſions, like a bath, of ſuch a depth, that nothing, 
and the neceſſary Utenſils, his maſter let down thither, can get out again but 


wanted in his daily journies. | with the ſame aſſiſtance, he was firſt put 
* Every man the Fidler met, he bow*d | g 4M 
J The Inhabitants of Cairo, famous for inſtructing Be. -. $ A Story of a Goat. jy A pl-afant 
Story of a Fidler and his aſs. An Ab of good acdreſs, A cunning practice. + Their 


way of gezching Camels to danca 
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Paleſtine, and the whole Ottoman Empire. 


in by. Under this pav'd floor, confilt- 
ing purpoſely of well-experinc*d fire- 
fone is built a furnace, into which they 
put a neceſſary quantity of Wood, and 


heating it go what degree they pleaſe, 


the ſtones grow hot like ſome mild 


Oven. 
Then they put the poor meek Camel 


into this ſquare hollow, heated as it 
is, and ſtanding round the edges of the 
place, begin to ſound their Drums, or 
oher inſtruments, continuing fo to do, 
whie the un-hoof'd and tender-footed 
Camel, all impatient of the heat, firſt 
draws up one leg, then anorher, changing 
ſwiſter, as the heat encreaſing, burns 
his feet with greater anguiſh, till at laſt, 
he rears himſelf an end, and capers nim- 
bly on his hinder teet, as if he ſtrove 
to imitate a dancer 

Thus they uſe him, till by frequent 

actice, the unwelcome ſmart has made 
impreſſion on the creature?s memory; at 
which time, they begin to lead him up 
and down the city; where at certain 
corners of the nored ſtreets, they ſud- 
denly ſtrike up the tunes they us'd to 
play, which' the r -eaſt no ſooner 
hears, but dreading the hor ſtones, he 


formerly was wont to feel, when he 


had heard ſuch muſick, he begins to 
dance, and ſkip about with ſtrange agi- 
ty, which ſoon becomes not only eaſy, 
but even natural to his performance, 
and is daily practis'd by him, to divert 
the common people, who aſſemble in 
great crowds to ſee the ſport, and pay 
the owner a ſmall ſum by voluntary con- 
tribution, 

d The ancient Memphis, which has 
been by many authors falſly thought the 
city, now (Grand Cairo, was of old, the 
reldence of Egypts monarchs, flouriſhing 
in all the grandeur, wealth and royalty 
cou'd crown her ſons with; here they 
kept their eApis, and had once a ſtately 
Temple, facred to his worſhip; here 
alſo ſtood the glorious Temple of the 


Goddeſs Jens, and a thouſand noble 
monuments of power, and antiquity, all 
buried now, and only ſhowing their 
delac'd and broken reliques, great in 
ruin, and amazingly majeſtic in thoſe 
heaps of duſts, wherein now lie con- 
tus'dly mingled, marble pillars, ſtately 
towers, and batter'd ſtatues of prodigious 
workmanſhip. 1” 
- || This ancient city took its name 
of Mcmpiis, from the daughter of king 
Ozdo, whom the Poets teign to have 
been raviſh'd by Egyptian Nius in the 
form of a large Bull. It ſtood about five 
miles to the South-Eaſt of the ſo cele- 
brated Pyramids of Egypt, and not above 
two miles. full Welt of MNilzs, diſtant 
from Grand Cairo, ſixteen miles or ſome- 
what over. | 
Not diſtant far from the South ſide 
of (airo, lie the ruinated ruins of Egyptian 
Babylon, * which took that ancient name 
from certain 'Babylonian Colomes, who; 
here aſſembling, join'd their parties in 
one body, and ſolicited a licence from 
the king of Egypt, to lay out a conſi- 
derable ſum of money in the purchaſe of 
a ſpot of ground, whereon to build a 
place of habitation. 

They obtain'd a grant from the then 
reigning Ptolemy,” tor the poſſeſſion of 
the land, on which they built the rown, 
I lately calld, according to its old de- 
nomination, Babyloz, . which now has 
chang'd its name to that of Mzſul-Hetic, 
and is knowntothe people of this country 
by the laſt nam'd appellation, which I 
think may claim Arabian Etynidlogy. 

+ Among the numerous ruins, whoſe” 
confus'd apprarances amuſe a traveller, 
there is at Babylon, the broken remnant 
of a ſpacious ciſtern, formerly a mighty 
and ſtupendious labour, and receiving 
water from the river Nitas, to ſupply the 
caſtle lately mention'd, thro* a very 
ſtrong and artful Agzedutt, ſupported on 
ſome hundreds of the ſoftieit arches, 

| ſtone 


— _ 


7 A lazy kind of living, on the labours at a beaſt. 
- Babylon of Egypt, why fo nam' d. 


{ The Ruins of a ſtatchy Ciflern. 


§ The ancient Memphis. Why fo cail'd, 


nn 
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ſtone cou'd build, or reſolution finiſh; 


ͤ— — 


ancient Turrets have diſrob' their lops 


nor has time prevail'd ſo much as yet, of that aſpiring. grangeur, which their 


but that it is repair'd to a cofdition, 
which enables it to ſerve a little for 
the ancient uſes, to whoſe neceſſary 
practice its well-meaning founders firſt 
deſign d it. 


q Not far from hence, ſtand certain 


vaſt unweildy ſtructures, of prodigious 


height, all ſupported by a number of 


huge buttreſſes, and ſeeming to remain 
in that ſtrange form, they bear, to tell 
the modern world, how their deceas'd 
ſoreſathers built before em, we were 


told by the Egyptians, that theſc venera- 


ble piles, were "thoſe ſeven granaries, 
or publick magazines, which Joſeph built 
at the command of Pharaoh, to preſerve 
the product of the ſeven years plenty, 
Which preceeded- as long time of dread- 
ful famine. Repairs have fitted one or 
two for the ſame uſe at preſent, but 
the reſt are ſo exposꝰd to the incle- 
mencies of weather, that they cannot 
be employ'd in ſuch a ſervice. 

There is not in the world, a more 
uncommon, 8 than 
repreſents to every ſtranger, for above 
the ſpace of eighteen miles, on either 
fide the river Nz#zs, in this part of that 
depopulated country; where you cannot 
fail a hundred fathoms, but you muſt 
diſcover, if you look about you, the af- 
flicting marks of miſery and deſolation, 


— » — ——_—_ 


yourh Once boaſted off, and hoary age 
has whiten'd the remainder of their 
dan reliques with a melancholy af. 
pect, heaps of dirt have bury'd palaces, 
and every kere and there appears the 
half-ſunk capital, or baſis of tome noble 
pillar, thoſe prodigious maſters- pieces of 
elaborate art, which once ſupported the re- 
ſplendent roots- of glittꝰring courts, and 
palaces of princes, now lie low in rough 
obſcurity, nor are ſo much as ſeen by 
paſſengers, while cover'd with the Grab, 
which flouriſhing in the diſtruction of 
ſuch ſtately pieces, ſeems to ſpread with 
a malicious pride, and triumph in their 
downfall. 

Oh! blind, wilful, vain, miſtaken 
man! unthinking, weak, and ſhadow. 
like mortality! why do we ſtill graip 
eagerly at riches? why eſteem the tran. 
fitory bleſſings of a wealthy ſplendor? 
why delight in wordly grandeur, or the 
noiſy-pomp of momenta ary majeſty, when 
not the ſtony ſcenes of ancient pride, 
and countenanc'd vain-glory, can pre- 
ſerve the memory of their forgotten 
founders, but the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
ſtately cities of the - univerſe ſubit 
their marble to the teeth of time, a:d 
prove in ruins, the undoubted truth of 
Ovid's elegant reflections on the worlds 
uncertainty. 


mm — :! 


Cernimas, atque illas af; 


—— Sic t e vert. 
re robora Gentes, 


Concidere Has. Sic magna fruit cenſuque Viriſque, 
Perque decem potuit tantum dare ſanguinis annos, 
Nunc humilis veteres tautummodo Troja rninas, 
Et pro Divitiis tuwulos oſtendit avorum. 

Clara fuit Sparte: magne viguere Mycenæ: 

Nec non Cecropiz ; nec non Amphionis arces. | 


Vile ſclum Sparte ef: 


altæ cecidere Mycenæ; 


: OEdipodioniz quid ſunt nif fabula Thebe ? 


Quid Pandioniz reſtant nit Nomen Athens ? 


n * 
8 


Thus, 


— „1 


The ines, which 


— - — 


built in Egypt. 


nz on the World's uncertainty, 


$ The wonderful Extent, and Proſect of EA 
* Ovid Me. L. 15. 
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Thus, in the Courſe of Time, Grange Turns we ſee, 
Some Nations rais'd, whilſt others Ruin'd be, 
Ev'n Troy —— a Town of old, fo Rich, ſo Great, | 
That Spilt ſuch Seas of Blood in Ten long Years Debate; 
Now lowly Proſtrate, Ruins only knows. 
And her Sons 'Tombs inſtead of Riches, lows ; 
Sparta was Great, ſo was Mycena too, 
Athens and 'Toebes un-number'd Splendors knexyy; 
vet is this Sparta now a Dunghill grown, 
And proud Mycena's Tow'rs are overthrown ; 
What but a Fable does of Thebes remain, 
Where Royal Oedipus once lield his Reign? \ 
Or where ſurvives the Great Pandion's Fame; 
But in loſt Athens, now an empty Name? 


Now let us haſten from the ruins of theſe fallen cities, to ſome more laſtia 


ſructu· es, which in ſpite of time, have proudly ſtood from age to age, and baffled - 


ſtrangely all the ſhocks of age or accident, 
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(f the Pyrarnids of Egypt, and of ſeveral New Dijerves 


ries therein, which wert "never jet Publiſd'd, . 
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PON the Weſtern. ſide of the chnceming the original deſign of fuch 
aſoreſaid r r bor- ſtupendious ſabricks. : 
ders of the Lybiaz deſart, ſtand { For it is now an unconteſted and ap- 
. thoſe v.ſt anil tow ring © Pyra · parent truth, that tlie were firſt deſign'd, 
mids, which have ſo long amus'd tlie as laſting Sepulchres,,ybertin ſuch mo- 
world, with ſtrange reflections on the natclis, as might claim interment in 
ſtrong. ambition, and vain glorious aim +thoſe, loſty» Aſanſal ums, were induc'd to 
bt their aſpiring founders: But before I hope, they might outlive their diſſolu- 
enter on a, full deſeription of their build - tions, and continue knowa to after a es, 
lg, number; ſorm and ſituation, *twill by the ſtriking grandeur of their 4 45 
not be amiſs to tell my reader, that I -0us monuments... {Loo 
look upon it, as a ntedleſs trouble, to To this opinion, not to mention Pliny, 
repeat the many various notions and Strabo, Herodatus, Diadorus Siculas, an 
receiv d opinions of the ancient world; NO o. O o many 
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4 The pyramids uf Egypt 8 What delign'd for, by their Founders. 
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I r preſent State of Ethiopia, Egypt. 7 


many other ancient writers, Laras ſeems tlie baſe "injuffice of king Ptolemy, upon 
to be a-ftrict adherer, 'elpezzally in his the account of Potnpey's murder in the 
eight book, ,whtte he exclaims agaiaſt followiag verſes, 
: ES nh £59 4 | AN | 
+ Ultima" Lageæ ſcirfis. Peri urnq; Pidles, _ 

Degener inctſtæ ſceftris celſire ſororis, * 
Cam tibi ſucrat Macedon ſervetur in antro, 
Ft regum (int res extiutto monte quit ſcant, 
Cum Ptolemuæ num mares ſeriemg; fuiendam * 
Prramides (laudant, iudignagq; uluuſolea; 


— 


Littore Pompejum . feriupt, truuciii; vaudfis 


P . 


Huc line jactatur @fuls, 8 
Degenerate Laſt of Lagu' failing Race, 
Io an inceltuous. Siſter yielding Place; 
Muſt Ponipey's Headlefs Body, Sca waih'd o'er, 
24 Be daſld"by ſwelling Surges oa the Shoar ? 
Whilſt you the Macedsmar's Aſhes keep, 
And Royal Relicks in tall Buildings fleep, 
While the baſe Ptolemy's Ignobler Race, 
Vaſt Pyramids Entomb, and Maſolæums grace. 


many ee ue chi Hee 
And thus in many other“ places the character, chey ever bore, of one of 
above- nam'd author takes occaſion to thoſe ſtupendious prodigies, which juſtly 
fepeat his notions of the uſe, to which merited the title of the Worlds lever 
the 22 puts the Pyramids ks 8 Their amazing height, an old 
J ”Fis.certaing and has heen allow eek waiter nicely touches on, as . 
in every. age, to hom theſe) mighty 845. 22 wy e i Y | 
piles were ky | | 
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Aud at che Skies thoſe Rocky Mountains threw, ©! - 
de hne 971210 D proud Heads the diſtant Ground. 
++ 22.12 2 11.1 "Guide to the Realm's ahove by ſure Degrees, 
And kiſs ther golden Stars, which form the Pleiades,! : 
G1 30920308 i Yau 25 jg at 9 cog Snag) 
-* '} The pyrainidsextend themſelves ſor * The Altitude in perp In, ( 
many miles, along the deſart, and arc the moſt large and ſtately pyramid, is 


a certain hill of tand, which covers rocks ry way ſeven hundred foot, by moderate 
of à ſtupendious depth and Wond'rous computation gn 
magnitude. | | ive 2 The 
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+ Lucan L. 8 O e of che Wo Ids ſeen Wonders. 6 An old Gr»ek Writcr on the P; rawids, 
The number of che pyramids. Ihe beigh. aud bulk of che great pyramid. 
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+ The ſecond pyramid is equal to the paſs of about fiſteea or ſixteen ſoot of 
best in height, and not above a bow ſhot Engliſh meaiure. | | | 
unt hom it; but the third appearig * Thus the four ſides, for I ſhou'd have 
Lance half finiſh'd, leaves no rwom to inform'd you, that the pyramid is qua- 
make comparitons, and only gives us d:ilateral, encompafsd by above two 
ele to think, by the proportion it at hundred of theſe vaſt Degrees or Steps, 
peſen! bear, that, had it been com- of dicfereat height and magnitude, which 
leared, as the others are, it had been appear like long and narrow walkin 
oder far, aud more polite tliau either of places, but are now ſo much decay'd by 
the former. | time and weather, tliat ic is 4 dangerous 
C ihe firſt great pyramid is built of trial to attempt a ſcending, but in certain 
vaſtan i ſolid (tunes, which {ome pretend places, where the Stones contiaue firm, 
were brought from quarries in the moua- uubroken, and of promiſing Appears 
tis ot ia; but the grols abſurdity ande. . 
vi that opinion, is extremely evident + This pyramid is ſaid to have been 
em many demonſtrations, ba by none built by CO, King of Ex) 15 who by 
more fully dif-anuR'd thun the remaining that amuſeme.Q, kept his 1.bjct> front 
reces of ſawn ftone, winch. lyiag up tlie dangerous ruſt of a rebellious -idles 
aud down npop "he ſand about the pyra- nels aud erected for-himſelf a Au 
mid, ſuFÞiciently-- convince ,a - thinking 724m ſo prodigious, tliat it has alread 
man, that they were dug no farther od, Rood almeſt, four thouſand years, an 
than from the ſolid rocks not many cot may, 1 to the dictates of un- 
below the ſurface- of the deiait; ___doulted probability, coatinue near as 
Some Stones, 4nd thoſe. not ſeldom long again, before tis ruin'd, | 
met with, near the top of t hi- amazing J So vaſt wis the command, and 
Structure, are noleſo than five and twen. e the labour, equine to car: on ſo 
ty. ofen thirty foot in length and depth ſtrange an undertaking, that for the 
ptoportiona ble 3 At is a Wonderful but ſpace of twenty years, there were ent- 
very plra ant and engaging proipect, to . ploy'd about the buildiag it, above three 
obſerve the art, and ſtrange Oeconomy, hund, ed, thieelcore thouſand 'contrant 
whereby this mighty; pyramis, was built workmen. = 
ſo luftily. - Foo may aleend ic gradual- . d The Stones, whereof. the ſeco d 


ly oa the external ſides, or ſteps, Which pyramid is built, are white, and ihi:1og, . 


ead you fail the ſummit of the buil- not to hę aſcended on the dut-ſide, which 
goo d 4197 29 (OL al Gans” HS, Yerba and has its ſides extreme- 
About the bottom ol, the. yramid,. ly, equal. This, Pyramid, as Aero-lot:'s 
there runs a ſtreng degree N omg other, writers tell us, was o i- 
near:five foog high and, four iq breadth, Binally built by Cerbron, brother to Kidg 
f 1 F i rbund* Fee the Gteat Founder of the 
tegree is: placd another, lome what fmal-,- tormer.. nag 
ler, upon that a thid yet Tmaller than. , The third, unfiagiſn'd pyramid, is 
the ſecond, on ,that third a , fourth, hill, built of a fine, hard bright, whice and 
eaning inwardsmore-and more, as. it ad-,; clearer kind af Scone thaa elther of the 


* yances in its Altitude, and, g:owiog leſs reſt, Which ſome, tho“ g:oundleſsly, 


and lefs, till at the top thereof,"it forms affirm to have been broaght tom the re- 
a ſquare, } conſiſting. of three, ſeveral- moteſt Mountaios of 'the ſultry” /Erhi;- 


Stoned, cloſs knit together, in the com- fia. n 
ä ax #2 * | | | $ » 7 n 14 is 
1 . . 141 „ 82 ' 
3 | — nne 
t The ſecond and third. _ J The frones of which. the firſt is builr, ; To be aſcended owt the 
ou'\1le, | the architecture of the Pyramids, . * The F-rm thereof; and number of ithe#Rers. 
+ the Founder of the greaten Hur und. f How long in biting. Sy The ſecond Pytamid. 
M 3y whom built. , The third Pyrau. i. en 302 of uin 
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Palettine, and the whole: Ottoman Empire. * 


king o 


ſerent Sto ies, of the Foundin 
. Pyramid, ſome ſay, *twas built by Ma- 


ga 
upon the verdant brin d 
. Eagle ſeiz d upon her ſhoe and bearing 
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The preſent State of Ethiopia, Egypt. 


'?Tis more than probable, this Fable 
ſprang from thoſe old Writers obſerva- 
tions of a mighty quantity of Theban 
marble, not unlile the product of an 
Fthiopian Quarry, which now lies in 
heap+, not far from this third pyramid, 
and wich which Stone, perhaps, they an- 
giently deſign'd to cover it, but were 
prevented ſome cauſe, which God 
alone 1s curable of telling us. 

J There go almoſt an hundred dif- 
of this 


ceriuns fon to Cheop-s king of Egypt; ſome 
ſay by Dorice a courtezan or harlot; 
ſome again make mention of another 
famous ſtrumpet, As fellow ſlave, 
call'd Rhodope, who, when grown rich 
by ſrequent proſtitution, built this pile 
to eternize her memory, 
© $ Ang ther ſtory gives a ſtrange Ro- 
mantic air to the original thereof, and 
tells how the late-nam*d Rhedope, in- 
habiting the city of Naucretis, went one 
day to waſh. and bath herſelf in a de- 
delightful fountain, in the middle of her 
Jon, and that * all her cloaths 
, a ſharp-ey'd 


it aloft, flew out of ſight, nor ſtaid a 


moment, till he came to Memphis, where 
he dropt it in the lap of e4mafis, then 
Egypt, who ſurpriz d at the ex- 
traordinar event, and pleas'd extremely , 


with the ſhape and beauty of the lady's 


ſhooe, gave orders inſtantly, that ſtrict 


enquiry ſhou'd be made about his 75 7 
I 


dom, for the owner of it, Who at la 


, . 


- { +be remoter pyramids, - 


was found, and _ brought to Mem- 
phis, was immediately 
of aAmafis, with whom ſhe reigned for 
many years, as. Queen of Egypt, and 
upon her death, receiv'd a ſtately mark 
of his affection to her perſon; in the 


orders, which he gave for the erecting 


over her fo fine a monument. 


I There are but very few of the re- 


moter Pyramids, whoſe forms or mag- 
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the mud of ſuperſtition, and exceeding 


| 28 of portentous prodigies, that 


ciples, and the deluſive ſuperſtious te- 


declared the wiſe 


nitude deſerve the trouble of a as 
gers obſervation, yet have all been cloſely 
ſhut from age to age, whereby the wiſh 
writers of antiquity itſelf, have been en; 
bled to report no more, than what they 
gueſs'd at randzm,” or receiv*d tratlir, 
onally from the vulgar notions 

I know not why the entrances da 
the Pyramids, (the great one only, fil 
excepted) were originally clog'd aghinſ 
the view of an adventrous curioſity 
* nor by what ſtrange means they hay 
ſo many ages ſca pd diſcovery. jrom the 
ingenious {crutinies, and nice inſpec lion 
ot our later anceſtors, or the refin d 
more polite inhabitants of Et, when 
converted to the doctrine of the cluik 
tian faith, | | 

+ But will be nothing difficult to 
gueſs the reaſon of their being ſtill kept 
cloſe, from the eſtabliſhment of 70% 
government, 'in that ſubverted country; 
tor as the ancient nature of the true 
Egyptians, was defil'd extremely with 


prone to ok on omens, and all inſign- 
ficant and idle obſervations, as the ſure 


enſeleſs vice or humour has encreasd 
of fate, to double folly, by the cury( 
commixture of their own erroneous prin- 


nents of the fond Mabometaus. = 
Th This ill contriv'd conjunction of 


none ſoll es, kept back inclination to 
t 


ic ſearch of knowledge, and to fuch 
amazing height did their reſentment 
fly, when any man, of whatſoever qua- 
lity he was, preſum'd to offer at an en. 
trance of the Pyramids, that the deſires, 
which ſome Baſhaws of Camo have 
thought fit to mention upon that ac- 
count. have caus'd ſuch munities in the 
diſtracted nation, as the ſword of juſtice 
was too weak to pacihe. 


Nor 'will it be unpleaſant to the 


reader to inform himſel of the validly 


elr 
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The ſeveral perſons, (a'd 0 be its/ Founders. 
cauſe thercof. 


Shut cloſe/in all Agcs. 
J The madneſs of begotted Zeal: 


A pleaſant Srory of the building of a pyramid. 
* + The Superſtition of the people, the 
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their traditions, by reflecting 28 to fear the inſults of a poor unthinking 
upon the following notion, which till mob, which he was ſent to govern, 
ery lately, was eſteem'd as orthodox. fram'd a bold and ſudden reſolution 
They told ſuch travellers, as ask'd to inform himſelf immediately, by the 
them, why the entrances of every Py- convincing proofs of ocular demonſtra- 
amid but one, were clos'd ſo ftrongly, tion, of the various wonders and ſur- 
That the Sorcerer Msſes, ſor it ſeems, prizing ſtrokes of art, which he had 
they ſo diſtioguiſh that illuſtrious Pro- often heard diſcours'd of, on occaſional- 
phet, having waſted Egypt-by ten grie- ly mentioaing the Pyramids of Egypt. 
vous plagues, their great Magicians * No ſooner was his reſolution ſpread 
raialy ſtrove to check the miſchicts, he abroad, then he perceiv'd a thouſand 
deſigned and did them. marks of diſcontent and anger in the 
But at laſt, when tedious practices common people; but deſpiſiag thule 
of vain experiments convinc'd them effects of ignorance and folly, he pre- 
lainly of ther want of power, to par'd convenient inſteuments of every 
Rand unſhock'd againſt the miracles, kind, and ordering a neceſſiry num- 
the Hebrew ſhew'd them, they re- ber of his ſervants io attend his per- 
foly'd to try another way; and find- fon, took a journey to the Pyramids, 
ing it impoſſible. to hurt the perſon in order to obſerve the nature of rheir 
of the hated Moſes, d they invented buildings, and procure himſelf a gęe it 
ſtrange and admirable Taliſmans, whereon and laſting ſatislaction, in the wiſh'd 
by fixing certain Hieroglyphic charac- for pleaſure of ſome new diſcoveries, 
ters, and ſhutting them ſecurely up Nor fell he ſhort in his expected ends 
within the Pyramids, they inſtantly of going thither, and as the diſcove- 
found means to free themſelves from ries, he made, were ſuch, as never 
all the plagues, ſuperior power h ad a; were told the world, it will not 
brought upon them. unwelcome, ſince my ſelt and five 
And hence, the. ſuperſtitious natives more chriſtian travellars were ſuffer'd 
of this country, believing, thoſe vaſt to 9 him, if I here particula- 
piles, lock'd in their miſeries, prohi- rize the gradual advances, which, with 
bited the opening any, of the Pyra- curious notice of the moſt minute, or 
mids, leaſt on admiſſion of excluded great remark, then led us leiſurely rhro? 
air, the charms upon the Taliſmans every part of that ſtupendious fabrick. 
ſhou'd loſe their power, and all the + Arriving at the place, where ſtands 
plagues ruſh out again, and overwhelm the great and firſt nam d Pyramid, we 
the nation with impetuous violence. all aſcended a ſteep hill of fand, near 
However, notwithſtanding the anti- forty foot in height, upon the Northern 
quity and ſtrength of this Egyptian ſide thereof, which brought us to the 
uperſtition, ſome years ſince, when I entrance, a dark hole, not four foot broad, 
was happily at Cairo, there arriy'd a nor in its height exceeding: ſuch a mea- 
new Baſhaw from Confantinople, a man ſure, fo that it appear'd deſign'd for the 
of an uncommon ſhare of courage and reception of a ſtone to cloſe that mourh, 
ambition, eagerly deſirous of encreaſing and. ſo prevent the times to come, from 
knowledge, and with pleaſure ſnatching aiming at the knowledge of thoſe ſilent 
every opportunity, which offer*d a temp- manſions of imperious death, whoſe un- 
tation to his ſwelling curioſity. diſturb'd and darkſom hollows kept the 
This man, who knew full well the bodies of departed majeſty. . _ 
power, he was maſter of, and ſcorn'd N61. Ppp J We 
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JA plerfant Notion of the Egyptians, relating to Moſve. „ te Magicians. F The Ten Plagues 
of Egyp:. imprilon'd in the pyramids. 1 & retob e Baſhaw of Caire. * A Tourney to the pi- 
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I We enter after certain guides, 


who undertook our conduct thro? this 
diſmal paſſage, and deſcended, as upon 
the ſteepneſs of ſome narrow hill, almoſt 
one hundred foot before we reach'd the 


bottom, and wete all that while oblig'd 


to ſtoop'd, or rather crawl along with 
torches in our hands, N. > extremely 
by the ſuffocating heat an 
the place, but more by certain black 
and dreading Batts, a kind of bird, 
whoſe ſhape is frightful, and her wings 
like Leather, flying up and down, and 
oftentimes with dangerous violence re- 
puls*d, by ſtriking on the heads or faces 
of ſuch travellers, as entering there, mult 
neceſſarily encounter them. 2 
8 The bottom of this cloſe and gloomy 
way admits us to a place, conſiderably 
bioad, and of an height, which ſrees us 
from the great uneaſineſs of ſtoopin 
for a paſſage; all the ſtones about this 
ſpace are broken and irregular, but yet 
appear to have render'd fo by force, be- 
cauſe not anſwerable in proportion, or 
politeneſs to the univerſal. harmony, 
which crowns the other building, 
From hence we were oblig'd to 


cloſenefs of 


on an open ſpace, 'which led us to the 
brink of a moſt dreadful well, a ſtrane 
deſcent of ſuch torbidding horror in % 
black appearance, thar the very ap 1 
henſions of its depth and danger, ** 
many ages frightned the defire of eric 
men, from even aiming at a further fi. 
tisfattion, than by piling haſtily alone 
its edges, to attain che entrance of anc. 
ther paſſage leading to Apartment 
which I ſhall defe<ribe hereafter + Here 
we ſtop'd. and by direction from the 
Eran Hi ſhato, who was himſclt amongſt 
s with a lighred Torch, ſurrounded the 
deſcent, whoſe mecu:11 was near three 
yards in its diameter. | 
* The light, o:caſron'd by fo many 
Torches, was by far tog weak to pene. 
trate the thickneſs of this gloomy place 
fo that finding ir impoſſible by their af 
fiſtance. to perceive the bottom of the 
well, we ſtood by, we contriv'd to caſt 
in certain balls of Oakam, dipt in pitch 
or other fit Bitaminous ingredients, to 
prepare them for the blazing offices, they 
might be put to. g 
Theſe balls, once ſet on fire and thrown 
down, diſcover'd, at the bottom of the 


clamber up an huge and maſſy kind of pit, a ſtrange diſorder'd heap of fand 


ſtone, near ten foot high, which brought 
us to the entrance of the loweſt gallery, 
whoſe pavement, of a poliſh'd white 
and ſhining marble, gently.riſes with a 


and rubbiſh; it was near ten yards in 
depth, and had no ſtairs, whereby def. 
cent had formerly been made, but cer. 
tain hollows, cut like Pidgeon holes, 


ſmooth acclivity ; the breadth thereof quite round the inſide of the well, direct. 


Was near five foot, the height a little 
more, the fides and roof were flagg'd 
with ſtones, of an unpeliſh'd, rough, 


ed thoſe, who would think fit to venture 
down, to uſe promiſcuouſly their hands 
and feet, and ſo enable them to fatisiy 


and ſofter ſubſtance than the marble of their curioſity, without great danger to 


the pavement; the height of this firſt 
gallery, exceeded, rather than fell ſhort 
of ſixſcore Foot of Ergliſh meaſure. 
This gallery was terminated by a very 
thick and ſolid wall, thro? which a hole, 
about the bigneſs of the firſt, by which 
we entred to the pyramid, admitted us 
directly to another gallery, of very fine 
and ately workmanſhip, but in its length 
iaferior to the former; hence we entred 


their perſons. | 
+ Revolving ages of continued time 
had robb'd this well of conſiderable 
depth, by filling up great part with ſand 
and, ſtones, by accident thrown thither, 
but this weak obſtacle the reſolute Haat 
found pteſent means to render void, by 
making ſeveral of his men deſcend ant 
dig away, whate'er they met with (ſtone 
0 excepted) 


Netwttcd e 


A noiſome narrow paſſage 
bottom how diſcaver'd. 


$ An open Space. 
+ How clear d Be Rubbiſh. 


” ol The farlt gallery of the pyramid. The 
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the excepted) which by fome above,” Was 
inge instantly drawn up in Jlitcle baskets, aud 
n b choſe means a free paſſage open'd to 
pre. MW: jc ſolid bottom of this rocky hollow . 
Stor There the Well grows vaſtly larger, 
ions g in circular extent is dug on every 
.de much deeper, in the ſame degree 
long Mo uſe an ordinary compariſon) as is 
In0. - bady of a common bottle to the neck 
ur, . col; this great additional extent Of 
lere eis grac'd, tar rather than ſupport- 
the Ne by a ſtately circle of fine pillars 
"ok Ml Thebaic marble, or at leaſt a ſtone, 
the ot much unlike it: And in tlie center 
ree Wo the circle, which rhoſe pillars form, 
there ſtands an ancient monument; the 
y omb perhaps of that great Architect, 
ne. Wl who built the Pyramid, © 17 95509 
ce, The tomb [exceeds not much fix: 
a. bot in lentgh; its breadth is hardly four, 
the N zppcaring hewn from the main Rock, 
at but cover'd wich a flat of polilh'd mar- 
ch bee, oa the top whereof, as on the ſides 
to Ml ofthe whole tomb, were ſtrangely carv'd 
cy 2 thouſand. Hieroglyphic images and 
odd deuic es. Dh lig 
we pound it no great labour to re- 
he move the ſtone, which cover'd the Se- 
nd bulchre, and were much amdz'd, wlien. 
in contrary to expectation, we beheld theres 
f. in 2 wooden Coffin, or ag leaſt appear - 
r. ing to be wood by touch and figure. 
95 Upon the Coffin lid were repreſented}; 


. WH it a kiad of inlaid gilt work, the di- 


laces, not unlike” the noric 
cive of Cherubims; but by their ſwel- 


e ling "cheeks and bluſtering breach; ſent 
e Wl forth. four different ways, I rather gueſs 
d WW they were at firſt, deſign'd to repreſent 
„ke four great winds of Headen. 


The Eagle witli ſevere and ſullen aſ- 
pet lookt directly at a man, who held 
in his right hand a pair of Compaſſes, 
and: had his left hand extended ina forms 
which repreſented him demanding mer- 


ma vx Sx 


ww - 


cot Human oſtentation, but to bur 


cy. uchile half ſinking in an gpen gulph, 
which lockniag likewiſe the foundations, | 


of, a tow'ring Pyramid, which ſtood 
betore lum; tat alſo ſeem'd juſt tumbs 
ling after him; kick d downward by the 
foot of. an old man, whoſe right hand 
held a Scyth, while with bis lef: he 
drew along. a Cloud which he appear'd 
deligning to throw oder both the man 


and Pyramid, thereby to cover thicir 


appearance in ag thick obſcurity. 5 
+ Now among tlie many Hieroglyphic 7 


images, whereby the old EHI trans ' be- 


pretented God, they olten choſe the. 
Eagle in regard. to the ſharp figbredaeſs,, 
that Bird is famid r, 2s an emblem to 
expreſs lus attribute of ſurę omniſcience, 
as the four winds there plac'd, were 
meant to repreſent the vaſt extent ot tis, 
unbounded power, Over eyery.corner: of, 
the world, the winds, can bl upon 
The Eagle's looking ſg: ſcyerely- on 
the falling man, may probably; denote: 
God's anger at! che pride and, va nit 
here ith he chad! iodulg'dUlws! merirs, 
Ju on the buildiag that huge fabri k, 
whneh appeat do before; ſbr Ictake this 
finking man to have been] done, for 
the great Architect” of the Het iau Pyn 
4 5 A þ * 


raubiids. 950 1931-919 17... ene 
The tumbling ol the ppramid I gueſs 


to ſigniſy, chat xlio* the puilder perilb'd 


finſt, yet eyen che ſtrongeſt walter ier es 


of his artful labour muſt ſucceed him in 


ſtioct and ſeveral figures following. a ſurt, tho] ͥᷓ downial, and to ſhew 

* An Eagle firſt appeatid upon a: 
lort of throne, ſupported by ſour wing?d*7 axis! 
we re- {hocks of pt fal time. Old Time bins 


that nothing, itho*! of neyer ſo ſtupendi- 
mand grandeur, can reſiſt the 


ſelf there. repreſented, ſpurning down 
the building, reads a dd glaxkneſs 
dvtr. it, to prove: tiiat he is not aldne en- 
abled to deſtroy the pompous c ageaotries 
y even 
the memory lot / their Oerthrown exiſt- 
ence in a black 0Bſcurity6ſtit; vio 11 
--:89 that, iſi may be allevꝰd to have 
gueſs'd .righty ia the interpretation of 
911647101 S002 .01 baiabio $9 war 
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ur. n on the Coffin Lid. 
O;iaion, whote tne Tomb was, 


C A rew Niſcovery at the Bottom of à Well. $ A Tomb found tre. 
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theſe Hieroglyphic Figures, they'll be 


tound to ſignify as much, as if in com- 


The preſent State of Ethiopia, Egypt, 


— 


mon characters, we ſhould ſet down ile 


following ſentences, 


q Almighty God, whoſe undiſputed Power extends its ſelf tg 


Eaſt, North, Weſt and South, and every Corner of the ſpacious 

- Univerſe, ſees and diſpiſes human Inſolence, for while Men vain. 

ly think to raiſe themſelves beyond Mortality, by ſome proyg 

' Undertaking, they are overthrown by time, and buried v ü 
their Labours, in a dusky Cloud of ever dark Oblivion, 


From theſe perſwaſive circumſtances, 


I profeſs my. felf induc'd to think this 


monument contain'd the body, as I faid 
before, of him, who built this wond'rous 

yramid: But pet haps the reader will 
be more inclinable to chat opinion, when 
I- tell him that the Coffin, by command 
of the Br ſhaw, d was with great diffi- 


culty forcibly broken open by the blows 
of Pick-Axes, and that we found therein 


the undiminiſh'd body of a perfect man, 
embalmꝰd, and wrap'd about with many 
thouſand Folds of Aramatic Searcloth, 
like the Mummies, which I ſhall at 
large deſcribe in the ſeven and thirtieth 
. Chaprer. 3 ' * 0 K * 
- || Thoſe Folds, wherewith his breaſt 
was cover'd, to have been vaniſh'd over 
with a laſting kind of glewy liquor, upen 
which were repreſented all the various 
ſorts. of inſtruments, us'd of old by the 
profeſſors ol encourag'd Architecture. 

When we had ſeen as much as we 


could poſſibly diſcover, in the tomb, the 
Body was again enclos'd, as it had been 
before; and the abovenam'd marble co. 
ver plac'd again upon the Sepulchre: 
from whence we went about the circle 
in the midſt of which we found the mo. 
nument, * to try, if we could find no 
paſſage, that might lead us on to new 
diſcoveries of ſomething, which we then 
began to form ſtrong hopes of meeting 
with. 

+ Methoughts the ſtrange diſorder 
heaps of duſt and broken ſtones, Oer 
which we walked, and the uncertainty 
we had, of knowing, when thoſe mats 
piles were built, and to what Founder 
they have ow'd their origin, then ſtruck 
me deeply with a melancholy thought, 
and often brought to my remembrance 
the reflections of an old Greek Poet, on 
the arbitrary power, which Time's prero- 

ative entitles him ro exerciſe o'er frail 
dortality.- 


The Length of Time ſhocks Monuments of Stone, 
Even Pon it ſelf muſt Time's Dominion own ; 
All Things on Earth his powerful Rule obey, 


And fall before his Arm, 


We walk ſometime about the place, 
and with our Torches narrowly inſpected 
every thing, we paſs'd by, till at laſt 
we ſpy'd a door of ſtone, ſo cloſely ſhut, 
and joining with the wall, that twas 
not eaſily diſtinguiſh'd from it; here, 
believing we ſhou'd meet with ſome- 
what, worth our obſervation, ſeveral 
men were ordered to come forward, 


in one appointed Way. 


and employ their Pick-Axes and oth 
inſtruments in forcing open this diſ- 
cover'd place, which ſeem'd to offer 
us no other hopes of gaining entrance, 

Twas not without much difficulty, 
that the arts they uſed, at laſt prevail; 
the door flew open with a might) 


violence, and caus'd a ftightful found, 
| 25 


— 


J The Hieroglyphic Word for Senſe tranſlated. 


tound in it, with Hicroglyphics on his breaſt. 
Fions, 
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A further Search of ney diſcoveries. 
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„ ſudden as a Thunder-clap; but what 
ws molt remarkable, was, that the 
Hinges, upon Which it turn'd, were all 
of (tone, the joints. contriv'd wih an 


— | 


n the 


f to amazing ingenuity, to kaik together cloſe 

cos nd admirable, held by certain ſtrong aud 

Van. aumſy iron pins, whereby they were 

proud Nor ever hindered from all poihbilicy of ac- 
with cidental looſning. 

I know not, how ſo dry a place, 

15 this, contain'd fuch damp and noxi- 

* bus vapours, as at the ſurprizing open- 

en 


ing of the door above-nam'd, preſent| 
exinguiſh'd ſeveral Torches, and ſtruc 
dad for fome conlidcerable time, two 
ſturdy labourers, who were foi emvſt of 
the company. 

Forewarn'd by the example of theſe 
men, we cautiouſly progecded to in- 
ſpect the entrance of a diimal Cavity, 
and that we might the better ſee the 
nature of the place, caſt in before us 
many of the Balls, I lately ſpoke of, 
which, by flaming greatly, did not 
oy clear the Nabel of tliat gloomy 
paſſage, but diffus'd an efficacious kind 
of warmth, Which, difſipacing fſo2n tlie 
hurtful vapours, or unwholeſome cloſe- 
neſs of the place, encourag'd us to en- 
ter wich our lighted Torches. | 

We advanc'd with equal pleaſure 
ard amazement thio' a very lofty, 
broad, arch'd way, on either {ide where- 
of were hewn elaborately from the ſolid 
Rock, great wumbers ot. ſquare cham- 
bers every one of which had finall low 
benches, catv'd quite round it; and in 
tome, appear'd large Nicbes of an ex- 


quiſite conteivande, bur coavincing, or 


le C0» 
*hre 
ircle, 
mo- 


their not 
g ever held 


deſian'd tor other uſes, by 
retaining any ma ks «ft havin 
the tk of a ſtatue. * 

|| Upon che ſides, floor, roof, and the 
dꝝbove-nam'd benches, we diſcover'd 
Pplaialy certain ancient Hieroglyphics, 
moſt of which were uniatelligible, or 


1 


| 1 


at leaſt inducing us to think, they were 


at leaſt extremely dif-ult to all our 
apprehenſions, L n 

Soinz however, I took pains to think 
upon, and flitter'd my beitet wich the 
opinion, chat, I could interpret their lig · 
nifications aud among the reit it may 
not be unpleaſant, ſhould I mention one, 
for the div erſſon of the reader. 

* Near half a foot above the bench, 
the Hieroglyphic took beginning in the 
figure of a + infant, flecping ia a Cradle 
in the lowe mult ſtair of tea, which 
reaching to theo upon the uppers 
moſt ſupported 4 old man, extremely 
feeble in his aſpect, bending with the 
weight of age and miiery, and ſeem- 
ing ready to fall dawn aad die im- 
mediateſy. | 

+ A man, who ſeem'd to be of mid- 
dle age, was repreſented on the ſiuth 
of ſeventh ſtep, his letr hand full of 
certain chains in number equal to the 
ſtairs, he had aſcended; to the reſpe « 
tive ends of cach long chain, were ſoſt- 
ned many things like Globes, of diffe- 
erent ſizes; his fight hand ſeem'd with 
eagerneſs: employ*d, in graſping many 
other chai.'s, as he aſ ended turther 

Ip The ſtairs, Which. as I ſaid be- 
fore were ten in number, were in- 
tended (as I gneſo'd) to repreſent the 
teu great ſtages ot our human lite, which 
very rarely goes beyond one hundie | 
years: The child. there Hleeping in 2 
cradle on the  lo'veſt ſtair, I rake to 
ſigniſy che ten firſt years of helpleſ in- 
Fancy: The weak old man was lites 
great period, and the utneſt age of 
il mo 'tality. - N Sein en 

The man of midd'e age, upon the 
ſixth or ſeventh ſtair, was nothing, but 
an emblem of our mortal life, twixt 
threvſcore years ani ſeventy... The chains 
with Globes of different fizes, faſtned 
to one end Wi eh he endeavour'd 
eagerly to gra pfe, as he aſcended 
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"The prefent otate i Æthiopia, Egypt. 


n 
ſignifid no more than that a man, ho the great variety of worrh in arts ang 
travels towards old age, ſhould make ſciences, - i | 

uſe of every moment, in collect The application therefore of this Hi. 

ing knowledge, and retaining it with roglyphical contrivance, ſeems conſpicu. 
reſolution, for. the old Egyptians repre- ous to my probably miſtaken judgmem 
ſented wiſdom by the Hieroglyphic fi- which, by parting, the above-nam' 
gure of a Globe or Circle, ro, denote thoughts together, fram'd immediate 

that it was boundleſs, and the different rhe tollowing interpretation of the gy. 


- magnitudes of all thoſe, balls expreſs'd bious emblem. 


kl 


F He, who. will hope to reich a good Old Age, and bear the 
Weakneſſes and great Infirmities, tis always ſubſeQt to, muſt ge. 
ver fail in every Stage of Life, he paſſes thio' to gather Wi 

dom and improve his mind with Learning and Morality, 
And | excellently good is the ad- But the wiſer man, who never knen 
vice, this admirable Hieroglyphic gives to live in vain, but daily gathers an 
mank nd; how heavily: and full of for- encreaſing ſtock of learning and diſcre. 
row fits old age, on that unhappy tion, to enrich the dry and barren (oil, 
wretch, who in the fruitleſs, journey of old age muſt bring him to, will never 
his growing lite, has ſtill omitted all feel the ſtings of ignorance and diſcor- 
his opportunities of laying, up the trea- tended ſolitude; but, when he finds 


ſure, of a ſerious contemplation, or im- himſelf decay'd in ſtrength of body, 


prov'd-.capacity, hereby to ſoften the can refleſt with Solon on the vyertues 
unpleaſant: harſhneſs of the burthen, of his minds, and baniſhiug grief ia the 
time miſpent has laid upon his ſhoul- tranſporting repetition in the ſollo u ing 
ders. Ir e ſentences. 


K is true, I gro more old, but if I do, 
As I wax Older, I wax Wiſer too. 


¶ The reader muſt not blame me for pre- endeavour'd by an univerſal labour © 


ſumingtointerpretihe abovenam'd Hiero- remove the obſtacle. | 
2 ſince the wonderful variety of God only knows, how theſe vaſt 
Fancy, they afford a ſubject for, gives heaps. of dirt and ruin came originally 
ſcope enough to every man's opinion, there, and what remains unſeen behind 
and the dubious meaning, cloak'd in them; poſſibly there may be found in 
their diſguiſe, may very eaſily miſlead future times, ſome wonderful conveyan- 
our judgment. | | ces for water, as the common notion 
A we had. paſs'd with gradual . ſeems inclin'd to credit. or perhaps theſe 
: advances, from one chamber to another, chambers were deſign'd of old tor, tombs; 
ve atrriv'd at laſt; at hat repuls'd our or probably they, were the Habitationsof 
' eager curioſity, tho? probably it was not a kind of ancient prieſts, who liv'd the 
anciently the uttermoſt extent of thoſe; life of a ſecluded Votary, or ,melanchc- 


ſtrange ſubterraneous hollows,; there we ly Hermit, in or near tlie doleſul monu- 
ſound the paſſuge quite choak'd up with ment of ſeme great Prince, or man of 


- 


ſtones and rubbiſh, nor cou'd force an honour, and had all the neceſſaries of 
entrance any farther, tho* We zealouſly , thell 
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heir liſe provided daily by the legacies 
of che deceasty il a hs nt 7; 

Indeed I am the moſt inchnable to a 
belief of this laſt gueſß, ſor many rea- 


ons; two eſpecially, the fuſt, becauſe | 


the numerous Hieroglyphicks; carv'd up- 
on the rocks have been ſuch, as ſeem to 
em fancied for the contemplation of re- 
ligious perſons, and becauſe, had all thoſe 
places been deſign'd for the conveying 
water from the river Nulur, Hierogly- 
phick had been certafnly a very odd, and 
needleſs ornament. $253 | 

* And ſecondly, becauſe without the 
pyramids in many po ſtill; remain 
the rows of Caves, .hewn deeply in the 
rocks, where formerly the ſuperſtitious 
prieſts of Egypt us'd to dwell, employ'd 
in ſeveral different ſervices in the roman- 
tic offices of their religion 

Whate'er they be, we found- the ut- 
moſt of our labour vainly ſpent in hopes 
of gaining further knowledge, ſo return'd 
gain the way, we, had deſcended, till 
we came to the beforenam'd rugged 
place, which brought us to the | brink 
of the deep Well, I have, been ſpeaking 
dh 111 „in 1 N 
- + Afcended from the Well, we went 
directly forward, and exactly in a Line 
with the before- nam'd ſecond gallery, 
we enter'd a ſmall neck or paſſage, ſcarce 
ke yards in length, and very narrow; 
this admitted us to — ſquare, a little 
hner than the former, but in magnitude 
not far Exceeding it; the ſtones , whereof 
tis built, are ſo extremely large, and yer 
ſo wondertully-; jainted; that the niceſt 
Eye can, ſcarce diſtinguiſh; whereabours 
they join together; and it is che mighty 
{ize of thoſe prodigious ſtones, and the 
politeneſs oſ their workmanſhip,” that 
yields fuch cauſe for travellers amaze- 
ment, when they ſee the Fabrick of thoſ 
towring pyramids. | dv 
We found this ſquare: no leis than 


| r or thereabours; the 


Foot in height, near twenty long; and 
| loses, 

which. flagg the angled roof of this large 
chamber, à of a admirable ſmgothnels . 
and ſurprizing magnitude; but all the 
walls are plaiſter'd over with a Limy 
ſubſtance, wonderfully firm, and not in- 
terior even to Kone it ſelf, for its appear- 
ande gr dump. g e 
$. Juſt equidiſtant from the Eaſtern. 
Angles of this room, and on that (ide, 
thereof, we found à kind of hollow 
Niche, , which ſeem'd at firlt to have 
been made to hold ſome Statue, as an, 
ornament or idol, but upon a nice in- 
ſpection, we imagin'd, it was poſſible, 
there might be ſomething of a pallage 
IC 


into other undiſcover'd chambers of t 


Pyramid, ,whereupon the men had orders 
to endeavour by their inſtruments, to 


find it out. CHESTS eee f ge 
{| By, thruſtiag in their iron Betties, 
where they thought the joints a litt le 9 
the wideſt, they ſound means to ſor 

out. a large ſtone, wich ſtop'd a hole, 
nea, three Foot ſquare, and open'd to 


the view of all the company a, narrow 


ſhelving, paſſage, leading downwards 

with a diſmal gloomineſs: ,; 
We entred, and deſcended, ſtrange- 

ly ſtruck with grave. like ſmells, and duty 


odours, there was cut a paſſage down, 


by certain ſtairs, whoſe winding turns, 


and Labyrinth of changes led us on with 
wonderful ſurpiize, and cager curioſity, 
till we 1magin'd, we had gone almoſt the 
height of all the pyrami helow its bot- 
tom. All the way was hewa laboriouſ] 

from the rock it ſelf, and commonly ſo 
very low and narrow, that but one cou'd 


po ubly go down ſullbreaſted, and that 


one was forc'd to ſtoop'd with iacommo- 
dious forwardnels, - FORE ERA 
. The bottom oſ theſe; airs at laſt, 
admitted, us to a low vaulted paſſige, 
{trait but narrow, which continu'd in 


Vauked Paſſige under ground. 


near an hundred Foot, and thence pro- one Form, fot a conſiderable way toge- 
ceeded to a vaulied chamber, ſixteen | 8 ther, 
le Reafoon” 1 A Paſſage leading to a ſquare, with'n the pyramid. de D-menfions of he 
ſquare. A Nicde in the Wall, IA new deſcent diſeovet d. And enterd, + A 
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rher, eng, in a glimmering light, 


which laok'd like day, thro? certain little 
holes, of almoſt undiſtinguiſhable ſize 
ard workmanſhip. 5 

In all the horror and amazement poſh- 
ble, f om rhe ſurprizing oddneſs of the 


place, we walk d in, we proceeded ril\ 
we found the ſtroitnets of che paſſage 


te: minated by another win ling Stair- 
caſe leading upwards, in as ſtrange a 
na ners the other downwards. 

Wie aſcended here, and found no 
difference in Form or magnitude between 
this poſſage and the former, till we per- 
ceiv'd it cio d by certain meſſy ſtones 
above our heads, and ſeveral other, on 
each (ide the Stair-caſe 
Here we ſtop'd and for a while a- 


mus'd our ſelves with ſtrange reflections. 


on the nature of the place, and thoughts, 
w hich way we might get out, without 
returning the fame road, vie came; ſome 
p Mage out, we were aſſur'd, there was, 
el:e cou'd not comprehend the uſe ot all 
5 wa ſteps, by which we had afcend- 
» 2 


At laſt, ſome men, belonging to the 


2 Tle preſeiit Stute of Ethiopia, Egypt, 1 


.- 


No ſuoney was this Sandy-ſtorm, ard 
our ſurp ie thereat aba ed, but we o. 
pen'd all our wes and found our {elves 
half-ſwallow'd by it, yet thoſe me 1, who 
{:00d the nearetr to the hole, perceiv'4 
it wider at the rop than bortom, and the 
Stone, which tilld it, being likewiſe ſo, 
had terv*d to ſtop it up eſſcctually, and 
till then, prevented all that ſand, which 
lay upon it from a poſſibility of Ei. 
trance | Of} | 

* On either fide the hole, and rok 
below it, there weie cut ſquare Noobs, 
wherein by thruſting Hands and Peet, a 
man, without grear difficulty, might af- 
cend, and by rhoſe means we all got 
up, in order as we ſtood; and were be- 
yond belief ſurpriz'd, not only to be- 
hold an open Sky, which plainly ſhew d 
us, that we were without the Pyramid, 
but to perceive our ſelves w ithin a ſpa- 
cious hollow on the lofty head of that 
great Rock, which Pliny, and the other 
writers of antiquity, diſtinguiſh by the 
name of SοH˖Ʒ © 
4 Theauthor, juſtabovenam'd; wou'd 
periwade: us to believe, that 'twas the 


Great Peſhaw, and famous maſters of Sepulchre of Amis king of Egypt, and 


the Art of Architecture, as in Faſhion in 
the Eaſtern Countries looking earneſtly 
about the place, perceiv'd one Stone, 
much ſmaller than the reft, ( and by 
the Application of their irons,” after ma- 
ny fruitleſs efforts, found it ſtir, and b 

repeated labours, ſo prevail'd at laſt that 
they quite lifted it from out the place, it 
ſtood in, and by ſorcible addition of a 
doubled ſtrength, quite thruſt it from the 
hole, it ſtop'd. | rin 

But we had little rea ſon to be pleas'd 
with this ſucceſs for in the very mo- 
ment that tlie Stone was lifted our, 
there ſhowr'd down on us ſuch impe- 
tuous tides of rolling ſand, that in the 
Apace of half a minute, we were almoſt 
buried quick, and wholly overwhelm'd 
with its amazing violence, 


of his opinion are moſt modern vii. 
ters, who have had occaſion 1a their 
books to mention it. 

J For my part I muſt own, my 
inclination leads me to diſſegt from the 
belief, that it was ever meant for that 
employment, I am rather tempted 10 
imagine, it was anciently an idol, from 


the hollow of whoſe head, the Prieſts 


deceiv'd the common people, as they 
thought convenient. rs 
Aud indeed, to what end elſe, were 
thoſe ſtrange ſubrerraneous paſſages cor- 
triv'd. wv hich lead from the great Pyra- 
mſd, and Caves adjoining, formerly the 
habitations of a ſuperſtitious Prieſthood! 
Why, (but tor this cauſe') ſhou'd the 
have carv*d the Rock, 'tis made ol, 


Ike an Alia pian virgin? or why elic 


have 


— 


J The Paſa e clos'd. 
and his compa: y riſe, without the pyramid. 
rom i. 5 And the caulcs thereof. 


$ A moveable ſto we diſcove o. f 
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have made the heap ſo hollow, and 
the paſſages thereto ſo very ſecret? 

J *T was call'd a Sphynx, becauſe from 
the breaſts upwards, it was ſaid to re- 
preſent a Virgin, and a Lyon from the 
boſom downwards: If there ever was 
the Lyons ſhape belonging to it, hills 
of Sand have cover'd its appearance, for 
there now.. remains no more above the 
ſurface, than the head and neck, and 
ſomething of foundation, which thoſe 
men, who pleaſe, may take for ſhould- 


"1 WOT 

$ It ſtands on the Eaſt (de of the 
great Pyramid, but very little diſtant 
trom it, its height exceeds, not ſeventy 
foot, and is defac'd extremely by the 
violence of thoſe bigotted Turks, who 
hating images, believe it meritorious, ta 
ou the remembrance, of their very 

eing. . Gt 5:47 
The 1Arabs call it eAbul-ho-hon, and 
expreſs a ſatisſaction in the hopes, ny 
have conceiv'd, that it will ſbortly fall, 
by reaſon: of the weakneſs. of the neck, 
| decay'd extremely by the ſhocks: of 
time, and, frequent tempeſts from” the 
neighbring deſarts, whence: the Winds, 
from time to time, blow ſtorms of Sand, 
and thence came; that, Which ſo un- 
welcomely invaded us, When firſt we 
jrc'd the paſſage, open 
We plac the ſtone, as we had found 
it, by the ſtrength of certain men, 
whom the Baſkaw. oblig'd to ſtay. above 
on purpoſe, and * re- enter Sr com- 
mon way) the Pyramid we were re- 
turning to; we faſtned in the ſtone, be- 
longing to the Niche, and going , back 
to te. above-nam'd Well, began to 
climb another paſſage, not far from it. 
This brought us to à gracetul Gal- 
lery, of ſix and twenty foor in height, 
ſtill riſing with a very ſmooth, but 
ſome what ſteep, and difficult acclivity. 
T This Gallery is almoſt ſeven foot broad, 
and bench'd with ſolid ſeats of ſtoſſe, 
near two foot high, on either ſide, and 


1 — 


flagg'd wich ſtone, politely join'd, and 
of a magnitude, almoſt ſurpaſhng credit. 
'Tis in length one hundred, fiſty and 
odd ſeet, and leads, where it terminates, 
to two large round with ftately cham- 
bers, opening into one another, and in- 
dented ſquare and certain nooks, which 
ſeem to have been ſorm'd for ſit. ing 
places. | | | 

J Hence a ſquare and marble paſ- 
ſage, brought us to the entrance of the 
middle room, the loſtieſt, moſt amazing, 
and prodigious building of the Pyramid, 
the chamber, which contains the ton 
of him, who built it, thought, as I have 
ſaid before, to be king Cheops, an Es- 
tian monarch. 
9 The length of this vaſt room, is 
five and thirty Ergliſh feet, the breadth 
a little more than ſeventeen, the height 
within an inch or two of cwWenty, and 
the ſides, roof, floor and every part 
thereof, flagg'd richly with fine glittec- 
ing tables, of Toebars marble, fo prodi- 

ouſly extenſive, that the place is roof d 
by nine great ſquares thereof, and all 
the ſides are flagg'd by ſix- vaſt rows 
of equal magnitude, and beauty inex- 
preſſible ſurprizing. of 542 
©: | A little - diſtant! from the Weſtern 
{ide of this great chamber, ſtands the 
monument, I juſt naw--mention'd, tis 


about ſeventy. ſoot in length, thres 


deep, and thereabouts in bieadth; tis 
empty and uncover'd, and conſiſts of 
one entire piece of admirable Porphyry, 
which. being ſtrugk by any Sword-hilt 
Stone, or other, ſolid body, yields a 
ſound, not much inferior to the tone of 
ſome great Bell in chriſtian Churches. 
From hence, a paſſage leads you 
ſteeply to ſome other chambers, none 
deſerving a particular deſcription, and 
continuing to aſcend, as far as poſſible, 
we ſearch'd in vain for more diſcove- 
ries, and at laſt deſcended by the way, 


we came. 
N63. R rer They 
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J Why call a Sphynx, 
They return to the Pyramid. 
{ The amazing dimenſions of the Chamber. 


$ Its Situ tian, and Dimenſions. 
t A Greceful Gallery. 
{ Deſcrip;ion ot the Tomb. 
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} How decay'd by Time. 
4 A Chamber with a Tomb in i“. 
* A further pa a e. 
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le preſent 


State Ethiopia, Egypt, 
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JJ The top" muſt be aſcended from 
without, and is not, what it ſeems to 
be (by reaſon of the diſtance) from be- 
low, a point; but an exact and perſect 


ſquare, of fourteen foot, which ſpace 


three ſingle ſtones contain, join'd art- 
fully together, and all over cover'd with 
the names of travellers, of every nation, 
there, cut deep, and left to tell ſucceed- 
108 comers, they were there beſore 
em. ; 82 
Many of the other Pyramids, beſides 
the two adjoining this, we enter'd, find- 
ing tombs in every one, and ſeveral 
things, worth ſpeaking ol, but ſhou'd 
1; name them all it wou'd require 

rearer ſpace, than I can here allow 
my ſelf, and having therefore largely 
treated of the moſt remarkable diſco- 
veries, we make, let it ſuffice to tell 
the reader, that I have ſome thouglits 
of publiſhing-a treatiſe of theſe famous 
Pyramids, unmix'd with any other ob- 
ſervations, when the worlds good- nature 
ſpeaks irſelf deſerving,” or my o ſpare 
time appears permitting it. 

. The'r — of the Pyramids was 
ever, as uncertain, as their ſoundets and 
antiquity, nor are they all; of the ſame 
magnitude, ſome being far inferior! to 
the ſmalleſt of the three ſo celebrated; 
vet perhaps, were thoſe away, tlie 
meaneſt of the little ones wou'd well 
deſerve the name of wonders. 
* They extend themſelves in great 
unequal diſtances, for near the ſpace of 
of twenty miles, and may be ſeen at large 
from the ſquare flat upon the higheſt 
Pyramid; but hetlier it proceeds from 


any Gifficulty, owing to their ſtrange po- pt 


ſition, or is caus'd by the unwary! neg- 
ligence of "thoſe, who ſtrive to . cou 
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em, I am yet uncertain, but it Has Kee 
found, as ok impoſſible to do it 155 
as to tell the monuments of Stonelen a 
upon Salisbury. Plain, a task moſt Exel 
writers have reported difficult. 

JT FHookd as nicely; as I cou'd dire 
my Eyes, from the abovenam'd place 
and co diſtinctiy tell no more that 
hve and tWenty: Other authors have re. 
ported ther an. hundred ; many modern 
writers ſay, there are but eighteen, 4 
or at moſt, but twenty. >. 

|| Whence theſe different Account; 
ſhou'd riſe, I cannot gueſs, unleſs a kind 
of Foggy Weather, often known in E. 


a g£ypt, might obſcure the proſpect, at fuch 


times as thoſe, who lefſen the juſt num- 
ber ot:the pyramids, have chanc'd to take 
their obſervations.” '- oo 2 
It is a queſtion; not a little curious, 
how the ancients cou'd contrive to 
ſtones, of ſuch amazing bulk, to ſuch an 
Altitude, whereby the-Fabrick was erec. 
ted; and to this T'anſwer; that I have 
collected all the notivns worth | 


which, with the draughts of ſeveral fine 


machines, and admirable Engines, I de- 
ſign to publiſn, When I find this book fo 
well received; that gratitude, not getom- 
pence may" prge me to the fetting forh 
the Treatiſe; 1 ſo lately ſpoke of. 
I hope the roy will not think 
me'blanieable, in that I have nor dwelt 
much longer on the ſubject, fince-it was 
copious to afford me mitter; thoſe, who 
muy imagine me too Thorr, mult certain. 
ly\torget, how many things Iam to treat 
of} etually deſerving notice, and ho 
much L ſhou' d *out-ſwell-the volume, 

opOS d, ſhou'd 1 9 57 to a prolixity 
on every, ſubject, Which afforded. room 
enough to bear that way of writing. 
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Conquer'd Nation mul be jets ages ly thei! hrs example, 
ſubject, among other ſhocks cannot be inclin'd, or qualified indeed, 
of inauſpicious Fate, to de. for the encouragement*of any thing, ſo 
viate from her Genius, #8" different from the perpetual hurries of 
ke Mic dwindles from her power, and the fee 95 war, or martial ſtudies, as the 
ame deſtructive hand;”whoſe unxeſt ſted ſoſter practice of a trading life, and the 
violence has cruſhd: the liberty of a ſub. Heſs angerous tudimecſs of peaceful 
rerted country, may undoubredlybe'faid. traffick. 
tv triumph o'er the minds gf her unhap- * Ambitions Aims and elling hopes, 
py natives, when it has tepteſs'd their” which' take "their, Beings. rom a love of 
courage, and enſla v'd their perſons. war, have chang 1d*this3ztion, froth her 
$ As therefore Egypt, w Holy ſubject ancient ſearches. 1 s and Sciences, 
to the lawleſs tyranny of an wag, ths to an 3 955 di iregar of every ver- 
monarch, knows: nO wiſh'd-partiality N op exerted in 4 martial manner; 
ſreedom, nor-45-fuffer*d to poſſeſsd pecu. Arm; 21558 fre the! en durag'd white, 
lar tolerations, it muſt conſequently, fol. t * tiniyerſally;” direft their tow'ring 
low, that her Hud dependance on the 4; 5 at, and“ a- Wann cauſe has now 


Iurtio government, muſt ſtrongly bend produced among. them l the 1 5 


hecbias'd people in their modern 2 which” animiared g t 
o an encgurag' d practice of choſe yery, World to cen «of, nger, ene” ogg Par 
cuſtoms, forms, 4nd ſhy er which - tits 5 N geen Vester 
are publick feſs'd eir perio s Phiply- cover 

vaſe 1 J. ee e ty 92 7 1 1 
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Hence the reader, being + fn fed down 
been inſorm'd ol the previitine genius A 
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Th preſent State of 


Who does not nob 


Not, tho? he boaſts a Cyclops Strength and Grace, 


Ethiopia, kgypr, 


> o=w 


Or can outrun the Northern Winds of Thrace; 


Tho? in his Form he Tithow*s ſelf excells, 
And midft ſuch endleſs Heaps of Riches dwells, 


As not King Cynara's, or 


Gave, in Poſſeſſion of their wealthieſt State; 
Not, tho? he had more Pow'rſul Kingdoms won, 


Than ever bleſs'd Pelops, 


Not, tho'.more Muſic on his Accents hung, 
Than ever grac'd the ſweet Addrafiu*s Tongue, 
Not, tho? he was with ev*ry Talent bleſs'd, 
And all Heav'ns Giſts, but that of War poſſeſs'd; 


Nor can He truly boaſt a 


Who cannot bravely ſtand, Where Seas of, Slaughter roll; 
Y ſcorn repeated, Blows, _ 

And dares, not wiſh to Fight, ſurrounded by his Focs; 
N 3 5 


This is true Valour, and 


And bends, his Soul to a 


Vo tempts his Right Hand Man to loſe. his Breath, 
Aud yield,, without one Groan, to an approaching Death; 


This is the Maa, whoſe 


7 And ſpeak; him bravely fr for the great Toils of War. 


0 J Yet. is not Egypt wholly deſtitute and of better taſt than any other, Sugar 
of ſuch commodities, as, notwithſtand- Canes in great abundance, aud a ſtately 


Of all Rewards, we aim at, is the beſt;  .. 
less well adorn'd, who, has ſuch Actions done,, 
And that Youth, richlieſt Dreſt, who has his own Trophies won; 
Hence Common Good to ev'ry City flows. | 
And ev'ry. Subject ſome advantage knows; - IC 
He, who, amidſt the Battle, gra pſs at Fame, 
Potgets baſe Fear and a retreating Shame; -. - 
Wo hazards Life on a conteſted Plain, 


Mida's Fate 


Tantalus's Son, 


Martial Soul, 


= 
x — 


this Grace poſſeſs? 


ws + 


content in Pan, 


3 


Praiſe ſhall echo far, 


merchant, to.adyent*rous ſearch of 2 ance richer, and by far more durable, 
ort 


ftable | traffick, which their, Sea- 


than thoſe, they make in any other 


town of Alexandria is, in its fitvation, part of the Grand Seignior's empire. 


ſo extremely ßit fer: Thith 


ither once a2 ( Beſides. theſe merchandizes, which 


year repair the Gallies of the Turkiſh, our Ez lIifh. ſhips have conſtant trade 


ultan, loading firſt with Wood from 


the Black Sea (a ſcarce;commodity in 


with Egy;+ for, ve often are ſupplied 
at eaſy rates, with, many of the rich 


Egypt) and returning back, with many and valuable filks, and other products 
rich and coſtly q manulactures of Grand of the Indian countries, brought to Cairs 


Cairo, and the country round it, ſuch 
as drugs of excellent and. noted virtues 
in medicinal operations, fine, perfumes, 
che Skins of Beaſts, peculiar to this place, 
vaſt quantities of dates, much larger, 


by the moathly Caravans, and thence 
; exported, at convenient opportunities, 
to every diſtant part of trading chriſt 

endom. 
| . 50 
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I By way of barter for the merchan- 


Jizes, we receive from thence, we load 
our ſhips with nothing more than theſe 
commodites (the product of our own 
and foreign manufactures) which I have 
Largely mention'd in the chapter, treating 
of the trade, at preſent carried on, be- 
ween our countrymen, and thoſe of 


Turkey. 


The French and Dutch both carry on 


2 trade with „but inferior much 
to that, we manage in the. Port of 
Alexandria; but the Venetians deal for 
z peculiar kind of Aſhes, made of Lime, 
alcin'd with the broad leaves of cer- 
nin low and ſpreading Herbs, which 
Tow on the elſe barren deſarts of this 
wuntry; of which, when they have 
ud ſome arts at home, in the refinin 

and new moulding it, they make the fa- 


nous Chryſtal, and ſo celebrated Glaſſes, 


which are much eſteem'd, and numer- 
ouſly ſent about to every 


te digreſſive from. the ſubject, I am 


eating on, to tell the Etymology, from 


_* 


part of Europe. 
Before I cloſe this chapter, twill not 


— 


whence we give the name to paper, 
There is a very common herb, which 


grows in the ian Marſhes, call'd of 
old Papyrus Naotica, from the 1 
tion of the river; *tis a kind of ſtringy 


leaf, of filamental ſubſtance, which the 
ancients us'd to ſtrip in Flakes, of which 
tis amok naturally compos'd, then 
ſpreading them upon a board, they moi- 
ſten'd them with certain waters of a 
ſtiptic compolition, and by preſſing them 
with weighty inſtruments, ſo well ena- 
bled them to bear the Writing on, that 
they. were us'd by all men for that pur- 
poſe, and compos'd , moſt- part of thoſe 
unnumber*d volumes in the Library of 
Philadelphas, 28: 
* Ti needleſs to enlarge on the par- 
ticulars of the abovenam'd manuſactures, 
hencerexported, ſince they are not onlylong 
ſince extant in the liſt of many writers, 
but are now become familiar to the 
trading part of England, who alone are 
thoſe, to whom à full account thereof 
might even formerly have been imagin'd 
welcome. - 
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XXXVI. 


Of the Revenues of | Egypt, and 5 what Uſes thy 
| ae Applie e. 


pretenſions, to an undiſputed 
ſway in the Egyptian govern- 


A s the unbounded power of the 
4 Turkiſh Sultan authorizes, his, 


ment, ſo does it thence entitle. him, to 


the poſſeſſion of a certain annual IJ in- 
come or revenue, which is rais'd, col- 
lected, and in all kinds manag'd (as 


I have before related, in the other parts 


of his dominions j till depoſited at Cairo 


ia the hands of the Baſhaw, then 77 


verning, as Viceroy, for the Tarkiſh 

empire. | 
Thence, guarded by proportion'd bo- 

dies 'of the ſtanding forces, kept in 


Egypt, & it is ſeverally employ'd to cer- 


tain ſettled uſes, and from hand to hand 
. deliver'd careſully, in order to be us'd 
for the reſpective purpoſes, to which 
it was decreed, ſince firſt the arms of 
the victorious Sehm made him maſter 
of this fertile country. | 

|| The whole revenue, as it has been 
calculated juſtly by ſome late inquirers, 
into the condition of the Turkiſh treaſures, 
is no more than eighteen hundred thou- 
{and gold Chequins, that is nine hundred. 
thouſand Exgliſb pounds a year, and ſuch 
a ſum is annually rais'd, and diſtribut- 
ed with great exactneſs, in the juſt pro- 
portions of the three diviſions follow- 
ing. 

7 Three hundred thouſand pounds 
a year are ſet apart, for the poſſeſſion 


of the Turkiſh Sultan. and deliver'd to 
the care ot. certain [choſen regiments of 
Horſe, whoſe duty tis, to guard it faſely 
to Conſtantingple,, and receiving a dil- 
charge ſrom tne Lord Teſterdar or Trea- 


ſurer, return, when they have left it jn 


his cuſtody, to be employ'd according 
to the will and pleaſure of his maſter, 
the Grand Seignior; ſometimes it hap- 
pens, that the Turkiſh, fleet, with for. 
midable ſtrength, is ready to depart 


from Eke at the time, wherein the 
guards ſet forward with the money, 


and in that caſe, *tis embark'd on board 
the Admiral, who fave the ſoldiers their 
expected trouble, and acquits them from 
their charge at Alexandria, tho' this 
but rarely happens, and is found a ve- 
ry dangerous way, becauſe the treaſure 
undefended by a mighty naval force, 


would probably become a prey, to the 
- induſtrious valour of chriſtian ſ{quadrogs, 


ever cruiſing on the coaſts of Turkey. 

+ Three hundred thouſand pounds 2 
year are next appropriated, to defray 
the charges of the numerous officers, 
dependent on the great Baſhaw, and 
other neceſſary uſes in relation to the 
poſts, incumbent on ſuch men, as are 
deputed by, and thence ſubſervient to 
the great, ſupreme, ond arbitrary mo- 
narch of the conquer'd Egypt. 


The 


1 


Ibe Revenues how gather'd in Egypt 
venue. The Firſt Third, how diſpos d o:. 


$ How Employed. 


j A Calculztion of the whole Re- 
1 The Second Third, bow diſpos'd of, 


— 


Paleſtine, and the whole Ottoman Empire. 


pounds a year are {till employ'd, in bear- 
ing the expences of the many thouſand 
zealous pilgrims, who refort each year 
with a bigotted Faith, to the great ren- 
dez vous at Cairo, whence they all ſet 
out with wonderful devotion, and a ſu- 
perſtitious ignorance, in order to com- 


their falſe Prophet's birth- place. 

Theſe three abovenam'd-uſes are the 
only ones, to which the Turks, apply the 
ſums, they gain from the 17 Tri- 
bute, nor is it lawful by the fix'd decrees 
of the Grand Signior's empire, that the 


s of Wl ſums thence riſing, ſhould be any ways 
fe WM perverted to what uſe ſoever, devious 
di- tom the ends, to which they are ap- 
es- pointed. off en'9.; ' 

10 Tis true, nine hundred thouſand 
ing pounds a year are no great income, from 


der, the conqueſts of a country, ſo exceed- 


— — 


4 The third three hundred thouſand i 


plear the neceſſary Pilgrimage to Mecca, 
plun 


ing famous for her known Fertility ; that 
when the Romans conquer'd her of old, 
ſhe gain'd the name of Granary to that 
ſucceſsſul empire. But as Wealth decre- 
aſes by a long continued ſeries of deftruc- 
tive war, *tis no great wonder, if we 
now find Egypt far from the capacity, of 
yielding ſuch amazing heaps of ſpoil and 
plenty, as in ancient; ages bleis'd the 
er of victorious Legions. 
However, tho? the fum, exacted 
thence by the Grand Signior, is a ſmal- 
ler burden than they well might bear, 
yet are the Turks ſo dexterouſſy skilb'd, 
in managing authority, to the advan- 
tage of their purſes, and their maſter's 
ſafety, that the vanquiſh'd natives are 
not only cruſh'd, beyond all hopes of 
growing rich, but kept below the very 
poſſibility of framing, with the ſmaheſt 
{APY of ſucceſs, a dangerous Rebel - 
On. di 
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9 The laſt third, how apply d. 5 Why the Revenues ar: ſo ſmall. 


ciency. 


| How the Turks make ug 
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Dead. 


ſ{tupendiousworkmanſhip ofthoſe 

"=". prodigious Pyramids, whoſe out- 
ward Magnitude, interior paſſages; and 
ſubterraneous cavities, have ſo deſerved- 
ly ſtill'd them the worlds chief wonder; 


the curious reader may have form'd a 
notion, no ways diſagreeable, of the va- 


luable Antiquities, whoſe ſill remaining 
ſplendours ſpeak amazingly, the former 
grandeur of the Egyptian nation. 

JI ſhall now proceed to give a 
ſtrange, but true Account of thoſe vaſt 
Catacombs, wherein the old ian: 
were embalm'd and buried, and whoſe 
black, horrid wombs do yet contain 2 


formidable proofs, ho long our humane ti 


bodies may preſerve their {t 
defended by 


ance,when 


For in the dark receſſes of thoſe gloom 
caverns, tq this day remain unnamber' 
thouſands of thoſe very people, who 
livd arg triumph'd o'er the ſubject ra. 
elities, before the hand of God deliver'd 
that ungrateful nation from their long 
captivity. _ 

'Tis a curioſity, however dangerous, 
extremely ſatisſactory for an Adventurous 
traveller, to behold thoſe lifeleſs bodies, 


The preſent State of Ethiopia, Egypt. 


found in the 


Y the foregoing deſcriptions of 
Cairo, Memphis, Babylon, and the 


the help of art; from the 
deſtructive power of a natural corruption: 


2 


XXXVIL 


Of th: Egyptian Catacombs, and the Mummys, 
Ancient  Sepulchres of their 


which from Age to Age have been interr'd 
in theſe ſurprizing monuments, and bid- 
ding ſtrong defiance to the courſe of na- 
ture, remain untouch*d by piercing pu- 
trefaction, and have for ſeveral thou- 
ſand years, lain undiſturb'd, entire, and 
ſound in every part, nor will undoubted- 
ly for many ages yet to come, be any 
ways ſubject to the ſmalleſt Diminu- 
tion. | 

$ Theſe Vaults and dark Sepulchres 


ol their ancient dead, extend themſelves 


in greateſt numbers, from the neighbour- 
hood of Memphis to the diſtant borders 
of the Libyax deſart, containing thirty 
miles in length, and breadth proportiona- 
ble Many have been broken up from 
time to time, and often enter'd by the 
daring curioſity, of European travellers; 
but many yet rema in unopen'd; nor is it 
an Attempt, conſiſtent with the dictates 
of a ſelſ⸗preſerving humour, to viſit fre- 


quently thole dusky palaces of death, 


known only by the ſight of ſome large 
ſtone, unnatural to the place, which turn'd 


aſide, diſcovers under it a narrow de- 
ſtent, not much unlike the mouth of 


ſuch a Well, as we may often fee in 
Britiſh villages : The paſſage down was 


form'd by gradual fteps, cut * 
thr 
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9 The Antiquities of ſome of the Mummy, 


$ The Extent of the Caterombr. = 
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Ottoman Empire. 
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thro* the neck of this deſcent; but time, 
or accidental ruin having now defac'd 
thoſe old conveniences, ſome rope, or 
other neat contrivance is made uſe of, 
to let down thoſe, who are deſirous of 
enlivening their contemplations, by ſuch 
a ſtrange and melancholy 25 % 
C The | iſs of this ſteep deſcent ad- 
mits them inſtantly to one large vault, 
which leads to many others, high, and 
diſmal, built ſecurely with a ſmall ſquare 
ſtone, of colour black and ſhining, not 
nnreAorabl 
famous bricks ſo celebrated in the ſerip- 
ture, for the workmanſhip of the poor 
captiv'd Iraelites, who labour'd hardly 
under the harſh injunctions of an Egyp- 
tian bondage. | | 

The greateſt” part of theſe . 6 
remain entirely whole, and ſtately, bur 
in ſome few places are defac'd and 
fallen, ſo as to render the paſſage thro? 
them, almoſt impracticab y difficult: 
Some are diſtinguiſn'd by ſmall pillars, 
oppoſitely plac'd in graceful order. O- 
thers wholly unadorn'd and naked, 
kading like the ftreets of chriſtian ci- 


ties one through another, and forming - 


with à fort of venerable majeſty, a 
gloomy labyrinth of death and horror: 
For on either ſide, lie rang'd in mea- 


ſur'd order, at near three foot diſtance, 


fom each other, promiſcuous bodies of 
men, women and children; ſome where- 
of (ſuch likely. as were rich and ho- 
nourable) have flat ſtones, a little ele- 
vared at the head and ſeet, plac'd neatly 
under 'them. Others lie meanlier in 
the common Sand, but all embalm'd; 
and wrap'd about with numerous folds 
of Searcloth-Linen, which, forcibly un- 
twin'd from their defenceleſs bodies, 


looks not much unlike the middle rind 


of ſome decaying Oak, and leaves the 
corps entirely ſolid, whole and perfect 
in its full dimenſions; of a blackiſh red, 


or dusky brown in colour; its ſubltance 


ſuppos'd by ſome, thoſe |, 


hard, like Pitch or Roſin; their backs 
and breaſts are often ſtain'd with Hie- 
roglyphick- Cyphers, and on their bo- 
forns, lie ſmall 6gurd Idols, made of + 
artificial ſtone, bak'd hard and durabl 
or ſometimes folded ſeroles of rough an 
painted Parchmeat, ſome of which devi- 
ces I ſhall, in the courſe of this chap- 
ter, deſcribe to the judicious reader, 
with my own opinion of the like lieſt 
ſignifications of their diverting fancies, 
and Hieroglyphical contrivances. 
|| The danger of deſcending ſuch of 
theſe repoſitories, as are moſt curious, 
is extremely great, by the diſtance they 
are at, from the cities aſoremention q, 
which expoſes frequently the unwary 
traveller, to the barbarous violence of 
the inhuman «Arebs, who, watching, 
ſecretly for a favourable opportunity, 
will oſten cloſe the mouth of the Se- 
pulchre, and by that means ſtarving 
the unhapp rangers, return {me 
few days after, to divide the plunder 
of thoſe miſcarried geatlemegs. ,. 
* An accident occuring unexpected. 
ly to my own experience, may perhaps. 
divert the reader, in the relation of 
what I can with pleaſure now reflect 
on, tho” it gave me little ſatisfation, 
when I was liable to. its danger: A- 
bout 15 miles Sonth-Eaſt of Memphis, 
lie ſeveral famous Catacambs, but (as 
1 ſeen) are commonly ne- 
lected; however, a ſtrong deſire, of 
eeing ſomething, that for ſo many 
ages had continued ſhut from mortal 
view, excited my curiofity to for, 
get the hazard, and procure as guide, 
a native of that country, to conduct 
me with three fellow travellers, to the 
place abovementionꝰd. The Fellow was 
a little backward, alledging, in excuſe 
of his unwillingneſs, that twas an in- 
convenieace, to lea night abroad upon the 
open de ſart; but aſſuring him, we wou'd 
N65. : Tre, , rather 
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J The manner of deſcending the Vaulte. 

ver of tao great a Curioſity. 

Mammys, © 


$ The Order, in which the Mammys lic. 1 The, dan- 
* A firinge Accideat which befel the Author in 3 Vault amongſt we 
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à rough and N till we arriv'd long On either fide, the diſcolour'd ; 


at a place, where ſtones & vaſt, uncom- of the dead, with a range and iner. 
mon ſizes, pointed out the paſſages to | | 
hat we look*d for. We. were pleas'd three n the Vault, when the 
to fee the coaft fo clear, that not the ſoremoſt of. 

ſmalleſt tract of man or beaſt appear'd e omethigg cher lay in fi 
co give us cauſe of jeaſouſy. We alight- way, fell. heac | | 
ed trom our Myles, and tying them to- holding dawn our torches, We perceiy\y 
gerher, went towards the largeſt ſtone, | | 


e ſaw amongſt them, and turning ic croſs each other, and appearing. geul 


with much ado: afide, were all ſurpriz d dead, with all the pale and {right 
to ſee ſecurely faſtned, and rowl'd up marks of a conyyllive horror, in their 
en the inſide, a ladder” of "ropes; but oh wy 

imagin ing ĩt might have been leſt there, by the Feet of one there lay a Pocket-hook 
ſome, who had deſcended formerly, we and Pencil, which taking up and pes. 
Tpard the trouble of making uſe of a ing, we read with great difficulty, and 
convenlency, our guide had with him, more eoncern the following Lines, there 


and having unfolded what we ſung written in Itglign, but in a Charafter, 


chere ready, went backwards down, with that was hardly Jegible.; for beſides de 
3 -piſtol in one hand, and a confulion of one Letter running into 25. 
ghted torch in the other: A ſtrange un- other, the Lines were here and there wit 
common ſinel! ſaluted our firſt entrance, upon certain others, which ſeem'd to 
with an 'e&dour, not to be imagin'd by have deen delign'd, as Memarazdm 


tuch, as have not known it by experience, for ſevers l private buligelles. 


reo RENZ O and FERDINANDO BDONAFOGLI4, 

Hear unhappy Biothers, born at-Piſe, a City, of Italy, dy'd bere hy 

rief and Hunger, bartavouſly ſhut in and loft Tos ever, True 15th, 

ann 1701. Good Chriſtian, if. thy dear Eves ſhall read out Miſery, pray 

[ fr our Souls; O. Jeſus, O Mary, Mother of God, hear and pity 
4 us. oer f SS TIL 24 1 £ * 7. = ky A * 
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' Ir. ſhould ſcem by thE melancholy con- fore us, we began to, think upon the 
tems of this ſmall Pocket-bock, that danger, we were in ; the Apprehenl- 
theſe unſdttunate gentlemen. had heen on whereof iacreas'd, immediately to 2 
obſerv'd to enter, by ſome Arabzan Mut- double magnitude, by the, ghaſtly looks 
derers; arid the Sequel of this relation and trembling A gonies, Which ſhook the 


Will I chin, inclipe the reader, to the very heartleſs Guide with fierce con. 


ſame opinion. By the date of the'above-. valtions :*. As we knew tm more fami- 
nam'd ſentences we found, they had not liar than out ſelves with the cuſtoms, of 
long been th ſor ta the beſt of my te- lis country, ſo we ueſs'd our danger 

G A* 9 * Ih * * ; | 1 Le. 2 N d L 1 * 
membranes; cas on tlie zed ot the more 'extraordinaty by the Fright, e 
ſane töntli, That we came thither. ſaw kim in; and adjidging. it 4 pecek 


Amaz d, and half confounded at rhe” ſary prudence, to make tlie beſt ol 


miferable Objects, *which we faw be- time 
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time ind opportapity, 8 eber d Hee! 4 0. 4 with, conſent 
with the utmoſt haſt to the place, We 17 as, 18 Able 70 
came in at. but to Our great ft lire per. m mite "Io "PA Teak rodi. 
ceiv'd a ſtone plac'd over the mobth of 1 8 loud fepôrt And Fu g a this 
the deſcent the: very moment, *+ dee ne 10 ay, in the Vaulr, it 
directly under it; with all the (tightimagi- toll'd'4bove Hur heads ike ſome 'uocom- 
nable de began ſeek the rope, by which"! mon ' clap” of thunder, , and continued, 
we had deſcended; but was taker up, "Fill encrealigy a _ confide;able time: 
and all the hopes 61 our deliveratice from Whether tar Nr. forme anlocky acci- 
that dreadful priſon, were intirely daſh'd Uent produce the cauſe, 1 cannòt well 
do ncthing, by the unexpected turn of deter, but mh äche fuck let fall his 
ſuch + ſad Cataſtrophe: Tas here we” 'Forch,” Whicl ſegtly extinguiſh'd, 
fel: the fear of Henth, in al its rough- and running Ae e 5 Vieh impetu- 
eſt attributes {and the guide, who! 8 us "gr down a mn, of 
have giv'n us comfort in our deep ex- 2 Lo par „and tumbling on the 
nemity, enereasd the weight of” dur gro by | full in 4. moſt profound 
ey Oro. g cries,. and 'oft-re 220 "tak fs: filetice ; When the report 

ted curſes on pur raſh attempt, which Was ovet, we expeted every moment 
La involv'd our ſelves; and big in obe to, have heard. or ſelt the perſans we 

miſ-uou5/rain;, and woold "deſtroy in "Jad! {een before us; but all was ſtrangely 
ay the chief ſupport and 'porr ſubliſt.” ill, Ko He of 155 alarm'd our ſears, 
ende of his unhappy wiſe and family. nor could 18 5 vets, e accident had 
For my part, #h&' expos'd Ti equal m © A 55 of vir” Ganger ; ti 1 chro?.the wall 
dure to the UGathed miſery: I was fo. "oe 5 ws, we be ies 


— By che len 5 F a ae ray 
ſtrongly m je fighs, 5 riskly. in; and comin 
erg wriaging T fork of tlj Com- to t found there. A, hole, e 5 
ploinipg ret hf that] forgot rhe nature thro? Y, ice, 'or brick, which- open 7 
of the pläck, 1 Welked 3 in, Rand fortbing lrgely” ihto* Another Catacanid, 12 


ſtrange unfealonable hopes," that we - which we {aw the * ſage, that had 


mig find lome other paſſiipe, urged let in fo "much " light 7 n us, and 
the company "t6' 44inbleBiither | theo? Heard an uffifreſ}i rifle noiſe, of hallow- 


thoſe difmal cavities, but ” tHnfidering ing is 00 end 155 ſoft tie niourh. of thar 
the hortor; whielf in uch a — rd ah : thro? which, w could 
want of light” Wow d fooh:'Pro 15 uſers 17 che, climb fwiſtly'up, 
wilting to kety! hack the: Wet edna And ſeen” Pre 'd; 455 if alraid of ſome 
wag as s poſtible, "WE extingpifb'd four y Ae Y ES. dani el I fear of dying 
bur five 'T6tches;and i . dle ſick! hat hortid place, had baniſh” d every 
light of tlie Sores ont ABI d Fer an 555 thoughts, 40 chat. get- 
with hege res Kom Vale N 1 * ed e fo? the broken wall, we 
quite th 81 eiffhal = | Hd Fri to the entrance of the 
at a little diſta nee from che om boy an, er voice, nor 
bore the ligſtt belle ts; 1 Whey d by 95 "other, of their continuing 
with moe hah comtnert $a Fe: fajnt Above, we 1 5 4 t6 aſcend, as they, 
idea's of fc pale fices, cloſe rd zinſt the "Hay Gone) dn "OE rtaihly” the light ot 
wall; that — ober ray e ſtarter! * Heaven 77 ver mos ealiyen may, 
us kli feht” and faw r u ee 1575 it did dur joyful n at {och | 
if the SE Tam 4s Undiſeg F range Wy * - 2x mg 

vePdy ſo that rightly e hey! 5 67 S ee No 
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try, from the preſumptuous inſults. of ſaw, was the poor Guide, who, 


n — mo whoa oe A. 


e preſext State, of Kthiopia, Egypt, 


No ſooner were we up, but looking brighter and more powerful than dr 
wund, we could perceive Four Arab, ſmall torches, we proceeded graduall 
riding haſtily towards the left. ſide of from place to place and ſearch'd x 
the deſart, leading away our Mules, as vain o'er all the vault for the 
Jawful booty, and follow d, at ſome di- frighted Fellow, we had. left behind u. 
-ſtance, by ſix others: On the right of till at laſt, arriving at the faireſt end of 
our unlucky ſtation, we perceiv'd a troop that firſt Catacomb, which we deſcendeg 
of Turkiſh Florſe- Mien, whom we knew we obſery'd one Mummy higher than the 
by their Appearance, to belong to the reſt, and drawing near, to view it more gar. 
Baſhaw, and to be part of thoſe conye- ticularly, we could perceive it ſtir, 2 
nient Forces, kept on purpoſe to Patrale which ſurpriz'd, and calling for the lights 
from place to place, and guard the coun- to know its meaning, the firſt 10 ve 
theſe Arabian Villainies: Jill then, I ne- ing crowded in between the Wall 5 
ver met a Tk Party with the ſmal- the Mummy, was creeping under it, 2; 
Teſt Satisfaction, but was now tranſport- far as he was able, and turn'd his eye, 
ed with a boundleſs joy, at the wel- upon the lights and company, with 
come proſpect of their firſt Appear- ſuch a diſmal languiſh, that he-threy 
-ance. Ws”, As into a long and violent fit of laughter, 
We walk'd to meet them, and in- The honeſt man's ſimplicity, had per- 
ſorming their, commanding officer, of ſwaded him that, if he lay cloſe, he 
What had paſs'd, he ſtrait detach'd a might paſs ſor a Mummy, and having 
number of his men to gallop after them, crawl'd from Vault to Vault, he chole 
who were no ſooner ſeen advancing that place ſor his e4/zizm from thoſe J. 
by the wary eArabs, but they ſer our rabe, ſor whom he now miſtook the 
captiv'd Mules, at liberty, and ſoon out- Turkiſh Soldiers. : 
ran the hopes of their Jeſs-ſwift purſu- || He. heard us laugh, and looking 
ers: However, we were very well con- earneſtly about him, found with a fu- 
tented to have ſped ſo well, and fear- prizing joy, that he had been miſtaken 
ing we might loſe our ſafety, by the in his Apprehenſions, and the rapid trar- 
dangerous Abſence of our new come « ſports, thence oppreſſing his recover 
Champions, we agreed to give the off ſpirits, made him fart from his unneceſ- 


" * 


A 


- "cer the value of five and twenty ſhillings ſary ſhelter, and e me, who 


a piece, upon condition, he would ſee then unluckily ſtood neareſt him, ex- 
us ſaſely to the Neighbourhood of Carre: preſs'd the, ſenſe, he had of his ſcatee 
He accepted the propoſal, and invited credited delivery, with ſuch ungovem- 
us to deſcend; again, while” he with ſe- . able ſigns of ſatisfaction, in the leaping 
veral of his men, would keep vs com- up and down, that . treading frequent!y 
pany, and leave the reſt above to watch upon my Feet, I was oblig'd to ſhake 
tor our ſecurity: He offering to accom- him off with .. roughneſs, unbecomusg 
pany us, conyinc*d us of his honeſty, the ſoft; Airs of due Congratulation. 

and miſſing the poor Gnide., who had ;, Now had we time, without the fear 
been left, below, we ventur'd once again, of a ſucceeding danger, to inſpect, wth 
I ro vilit the late ſcene af our misfor- all the, zeal; of an unlimited curioſity, 
tune; being enter'd with three lights, :thoſe.gloomy.rraQts, of death and terron, 
which the Captain order d to be carried, in whoſe. difmal, paths we. had before 
ſuch as I have elſewhere largely treated been ſo amazingly ſurpriz'd, by danger- 
of, and which afford "a flame, muc ous interruption. be 


rich defend again. 5 They find che Guidey hid under a Mah. 4 joyful Tag 
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C The obſervations then, which, 


made, were theſe; the bodies of the 


{vour'd by ſo fair an opportunity, we Whoſe breaſt they are a 


0 ffix d. En 7 
Thus for, example, on the hoſom o 


Mummies, not ęxceeding in their ſta- one Mummy, whole and fair in every 


ture thole of common height now living, 
aue a certain conſutation of that old mi- 
ſtake, which teaches many to believe 


that, as, the World increaſes in her tg 


part, there lay a Roll, whereon in lines 
ol. Gold and Azure, we diſtinguiſh'd 
deen among many more the following 


age, mankiad decreaſe in ſtrength and. Upon 3. pety | high: and craggy 


magnitude. 11 nt 
The . many... thouſand, Folds, which 
ſwath'd ſome: bodies in the Catacomb, 

were wound about the corps, with 10 
much ſmoothneſs, and ſuch admirable 
art and neatneſs of contrivance, that 
the niceſt hand modern times would fall 
{0 ſhort. of equalling, that they could 
never imitate the, beauties of the practice, 
ſhoald they now attempt it. 

We all . notice, that the heads 
of many Mammies were divided from 
their bodies, and; perceiv'd that part 
the weakeſt, and moſt prejudic'd . 
time, even in thoſę corps, which ſeem d 
intire, and no ways robb'd. of their ori- 
ginal proportion, n os 1 2 

The Faces of loch bodies, as appear'd 
the richeſt, by their ornaments and 
ways. of lying we oblery'd.altl.coverd 
over with a very, thin and ſhining A- 


romatic Scarcloth, of ſuch admirable 


form and fuch.a;$kilfvl. preparatiqn, that 
it only ſerv'd to keep the head more 
laſting and entire (which elſe was found 
4 part moſt ſubject — J vithout 
obſcuring the appearance of the coun- 
tenance, or. altgriog eyen the minuteſt 
turn of. any Feature. | 


- 


Rock, there ſtocd a Throne, whereon 
in all the ſtate of Ancient Monarchs; 
ſat a man in Royal Robes, and wearing 
on his head a Regal Diadem; his Righm 
Hand higlily elevated, held a Sword 
with threataing, Fury, and his Leit 


extended - with a kind of 'a diſdainful 


Air, appear'd te mock the Fruitleſs 
efforts ol a numerous company of men 
in, Arms, ho ſeem'd eagerneſs to graſp 
the Rocks, and vainly aim'd with an⸗ 

looks, at, reaching the defended 


their diſappointments. 
But, on the other ſide tlie Rocks 
behiad the monarch's back; appear'd a 
brisk and fiery. youth, Who, having 
mounted by the help of a tall Ladder 
was juſt ſteping, from its topmoſt round 
upon the Rock it ſelf, with ſeeming 
reęſolution to, attack and kill the king, 
with a long Spear, preſented at him, 
Was with-held from his intent by means 
of a large chaia, deſcending ſrom a Cloud 
above his head, and twining ſuddenly 
about his Arms, While he himſelf was 
wounged in the boſom by a Sword, 
directed by a hand, which iſſued like- 
wile ſtom the Cloud abovenam'd. 
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he Ralls; which, lay on many ol, Now ia oy imagination, *tis a task 


their brealts, $0ntzin'd, a5. I have fad - 


before, a thouſand dafferent kind. 0 


of no great ditficulty,-to. untold the my. 
ſtery, contain'd in this intelligble Hie- 


Hieroglyphie figures, ſome done in Gold, roglyphic; perhaps I am miſtaken, but 


tome Red, ſome Blew, ſome Green, 
and others Black in ſhort, of gvery, ſorm 
and colour ;,,thepce; A MAN, ma) reaſo- 
51 claim the liberty fe, gueſs, be 
coul diſtinguiſh many things, relating 
to the Age, Death, Quality, Life, Ver- 


— 


as probably am not; however, right, 
or, wrong, IAI give the reader my 
e . . 2 a * 
opinion, ler him judge, as he thinks 
rr oi DoF inet 
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The monarch, repreſented in his endeavours of a treacherous inclins 

kregal ornaments I take, to mean a king, tion. 
: Who rules with ſtate and power: The © The fiery youth, juſt mounting fron 
Sword denotes the juſtice of his office: a Ladder to the ſummit of the Rock 
The diſdainful look implies a ſcorn of behind the king, and holdin | 
Treaſon, and its practicers. Spear, as if with deſign to kill him, 
The Rock, hereon he fits enthron'd, ſignifies in my opinion, that more craty 
was - doubtleſs meant, to fignify his kind of Treaſon, carried on by ul. 
gevernments ſolidity ; its craggy rough- derhand intrigues and ſubtle ſecrecy, 
neſs was delign'd to ſhow, what dan- and powerfully aſſiſted by prevailing 
gerous precipices, we are led to by parties. | telt 
ambition. 5 I The deſcending Clond, from which ] 
The raſh, arm'd multitude, who appears the chain, that binds him, ang Ml any 
| Mrive in vain, before the face of the the hand, which wounds his boſom with bös 
above- nam'd monarch,” to aſcend and a Spear, was meant by the Egyptian: ing 
| wound him, are as emblems of thoſe of antiquity to repreſent that Great, Ml tics 
* during and imprudent Rebels, who but unknown power, by whoſe ſure, MW wh 
will openly preſume to carry on their tho? ſecret means of juſtice, they per. Ml wit 
hate to juſt authority, and proſecute the ceiv'd the ſacred joys of juſt monarchs, Ml nar 


. dictates of their impious wiſhes in the ſafely guarded from deſigning treachery, u-, 
Face of Majeſty. e BE wy rarely knew a villain die un. ve 
Their numerous Repulſes, and the puni{h'd. = FOB me 


Eruitleſs efforts of their eager applica- Now, if the ingenious reader will be nc 

tion ſerve to ſhew, how much it is put together theſe interpretations of the it 
impoſſible, by open practices of lawleſs Hieroglyphic Miſtery, he will ſoon per. WM C: 
villany, to ſhock the throne of an eſtab- ceive a nice connexion of its ſeveral parts pe. 
liſhed government, or ſucceed in the which we may read, as follows. ſe\ 

* That Prince's Throne, who governs juſtly, is ſo ſtrongly ſeated 

; on the Rock of Power, that he can look with Scorn upon the vain Wl lar 

| ; © Attempts of thoſe mad Rebells, who. invading his Prerogative with Ci 


f open Violence, encounter ſuch prodigious and undreamt of Difficul- WW in! 
ö « ties, that they fall in their Eadea vours wretched Victims, to the dif WW ha 
ah appointment of Ambition. oo. n 
. 5 & | 4 + 2 2 | 3 Bass 1 
| ut that more Crafty, Politic, and Private Traitor, who ungens *. 
W251 © rouſly aims at a Succeſs in his Rebellion, from the"undifcover'd Prac- 

* © tices of cloſe Diſloyalty, tho* he may proſper for a while in unde- 


© tected Villanies, is, notwithſtanding his great Cautions, watch'd in 
every Step, he makes, by the znknowsn Onniſcience of ſome Heavenly 
Being, who, when his Plot ſeems ripe for Execution, chains his Will 
. © g&erthrows his Treaſon, and amazing converts his unſuſpecting Ms. 
„„ 


+ This general interpretation led me an-artful declaration of its fatal Conſe- WW je 
to conclnde, the Hicroglyphic was de- quences; and the Application in particu- 9 
ſign'd a Monitory Lecture, to diſſuade lar directed me to gueſs, the * al 
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mankind from practices of Treaſon, by s e 
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Paleſtine, and the whole Ottoman Empire. 


C 


on whoſe body it was repreſented, had” 


deen formerly iome youth, made wretch- 
ed by the Knowledge, if not executed 
for the Practice of ſome Trea/ox or Re- 

flion 7 BoA 
9 When we had made as many obſer- 
vations, as we could, we rea ſcended by 
the way we enter'd at, and were con- 
dyed ſaſely to Grand Cairo, by the 
flithlul Captain and his party, on the 
terms beforenam'd 

Inquiring, when we were return'd, if 
any News had reach'd the City, of the 
los of two Italiaz gentlemen, and hear- 
ing nothing of it, we imagin'd it our du- 
ties to acquaint a perſon of that country, 
who -eſided there in publick buſineſs, 
with the ſtrange particulars of the above- 
nam'd accident: He preſently jaforn'd 
us, that he knew too well the gentlemen, 
we ſpoke of, that they had been recom- 
mended to him in their travels thicher, 
and had been hrewarn'd, how dangerous 
it was to viſit thoſe remote, and diſmal 
Catacombs ; that they reſus'd to liſten to 
perſwaſion, and had taken a Guide, and 


was bound for Europe, and which, brought 
them ſoon (God knows a ſhocking and 


unwelcome Cargo) to their country and 
relations. 3 9 


It ſeems their Guide ſince taken and 
impall'd alive for his abominable Villainy) 
had held a Correſpondence with the 4- 
rabs, and betray'd his charge, by enter- 
ing with them to the Catacomb, and giv- 
ing them the lip at a convenient Oppor- 
tunity thro? the other hole, ſet open pur- 
pany: the ſervants, who remain'd a- 
oye, were ſiez'd on, and made priſoners 
by the 4rabs, who return'd to plunder 
their dead maſters at a time, when they 
unhappily found us, an unexpected booty 
in the Gin, they came to. 

Probably, the reaſon of their leavin 
the 1:aliau gentlemen unplunder'd, when 
they ſhut them in, was owing to the di- 


ſtant proſpect off ſome Turkjſþ Party, fre- 


quently patroling, as I ſaid before, from 
place to place about thoſe deſarts. 

As our eſcape was wonderful, ſo were 
our praifes and thankſgivings Great and 
Hearty ; yet the horror, whoſe unnatural 


ſeveral ſervants with; them, none of which ſhock, when we ſuſta ind (the danger, 
had fince been heard of. ſtartled nature, is by time converted to a 
In ſhore, the gentleman, with me- certain inexpreſſible Contentment in the 


lancholy marks of thanks, re warded our 
Civility, in giving him this ſocrowtul 
intelligence; he” hir'd the Captain, who 
had been our Convoy, to remove tlie ho- 
dies of the two unhappy Brothers from 


ſWeet remembrance. and reflection un the 
odd neſs of the accident, nor is it a new 


thing to change our paſſions with the 


change of time, in ſuch a manner, Sene- 
c has leſt us his Authority, to prove it 


the Cotacombs to Cairo, whence he aſter- commonly in the following words. 
wards embarkid them on a Veſſel, which 1h 


To 7 
f . ' 


| mot —— Que ſuit durum path, | i as + 
Meniniſſe dulce eſt. | „ in 


legs IAemries commooly delighted „ 1 
To think on, what they once found hard ta bear. 


I could enlarge extremely on the ſub- viſited by any travellers, nor to my 
ject. of the Catacowhbs, but think it alto- knowledge have been ever yet deſcrib'd, 
gether needleſs. fince the fineſt of them in any ot their Writings; all the Wells, 
all are thoſe, which I have here ſo large- or little places nearer Cairo, which con- 
ly treated. of, and which are very ſeldom | tain'd 


__ 
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J They rea'eend from the Catzcomb. $ What became of the dead bodies of the two Fallen Gen- 
tlemen. || How they were bet:ay d- * Sen. Trag. Here. | 
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The priſent State of Ethiopia, Egypt, 


tain'd the bodies of Egyptian Mummies, very book of this kind, extant in our la. 
are not only ſo inferior to theſe Cata- guage, that tis neither worth my trout, 
combs, + as ſcarce to merit mention, but in repeating the particulars, or ad ing, 
have been already taken notice of ſo fre- nious reader in "peruſing the relation. 
quently by other travellers, in almoſt e- : wy 160 of 
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f that Vert of Egypt, formerly the Land of 'Goſhen, 
and of the | Paſſage f Caravans, »tbroi. the Libyan 
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Ei 1 . 2195 . E baun. ovincD 8g 19381 Dell bon 
A Mos T the many ſertile tracts Theſe two abovenanvt channels form, 


- of land, enriching Eher with by their triangular courſe, a very rich 
an annual plenty, there is one, and ſpacious Hand, even the fatreſt {oil 
* calPd I Delta by the ancients, and moſt delightful part of Fruitſul 
in regard to the reſemblance, it Was Egypt, and it is this portion of the 
thought to bear the Græcias letter of that country, Which, as I have ſaid before, 
name. 8 3018150 as once diſtinguiſh'd by the name oi 
The River Nilus, not above four Delagagagaz 0 0 
miles below Grand Cairo, is divided This, tho? many contradict the no- 
into two diſtinct and navigable ſtreams, tion, I imagine to hate been in former 
one running Eaſtward, and the other times, the Land of G-ſhez, and am much 
towards the Welt; the firſt emits his confirm'd in my opinion by the Holy 
waters into the Mediterranean, not tar Scriptures-undeniable Authority. As, for 
diſtant, from from the O!4 Peli, example, in the roth Verſe of the 4tli 
Damaia; and the ſecond loſes his ſwift: chapter of:Genghr,” where Joſeph tells 
channel in the fame Sea, juſt below his Father, 
Rofetta. 
near unte, nie, bou, and thy Childrels, and th Childrens Children, 
ad ih Tlotks, and thy Heri and all, that thou" h. 
DH un.) igan 22281 932117 yo stet ett Laus. o! 
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By the words near wnto me, in this 
Verſe, it's evidently certain, that we 
(annot gueſs with greater probability, 
than in believing Delta to have been the 


place, ſince cis the neareſt fruitful ſpot 


of ground to Mcmfhis, (then the reſi- 
dence of Joſeph, in the whole Egyptiay 
country. © 

J And, that the land of Gyſhex was 


got only near the capital, but preferable 


_ 


in a thouſand other bleſſings to the reſt 
of Egypt, we may. be aſſur d by the au- 
thority, I juſt now quoted, and fome 
other places. | 

In the fourth, fifth, and ſixth Verſes 
of the ſeven and fortieth chapter of Ce- 
zeſis, we find the Sons of Jacob auß 
for, and Pharoeb granting them the lan 
of Goſhen in the following ſentences. 


Fey ſaid moreover unto Pharoah, for to ſojourn in the Land are 
we come ; for thy Servants have no patture for their Hocks, for the 
Famine is ſore in the Land of Canaan; Noto therefore we pray thee, 
let thy Servants dwell in the Land of Goſhen. ö 


d Pharoah [pake unto Joſeph; ſaying, Toy Father and thy Bre- 


thren are come unto me, 


The Land of Egypt is before thee; in the beft of the Land make 
thy Father and Brethren to dwell, in the Land of Goſhen Jet them 


dwell. 


- 
© 


Again, in the fix and fortieth chapter, Pharoah ſpeaks to Jaſeph in the 2 


ing manner, 


eAnd take our Father, and your Houſhold, and come unto me; eAnd 


I will give you the good of the Land of Egypt, and ye ſhall eat the 


fat of the Land. 


ig hours. 


| By theſe abovenam'd paſſages of 
Holy Writ, we may without abſurdity 
conclude, that the triangular tract of 
land, call'd Delta by the Ancients, or at 
ealt lome part thereof is certainly the 
ſame, which formerly was dwelt in by 
the bondag'd Iſraelites, and bore the ap- 
pellation of the land of Geſher. | 


* But many are of an opinion, oppoſite. 
to this, and judge the land of Gaben 


ro have been that part of Egypt, ſituate 
tween grand Cairo and the Lybian de- 
arts. Not to enter into a diſpute on that 
Account, I ſhall only beg leave to make 
One obſervation, and that is, A country 

extremely barren, nor productive of 
the ſmalleſt mark of competent encreaſe, 


much leſs of flowing plenty, cannot rea- 


2 


Alſo regard not your Stuff: For the good of all the Land of Egypt 


ſonably be: imagin'd teconcilable to the 
idea's of Fertility, we take from the Ac- 
counts, the Scriptures give us of the land 
of Goſhen. ' [ a 
Proceed we now from Egypt to the 

Holy Land, to which the common paſ- 
887 from grand Cairo lies, thro? part 
of Lumæa, and the dangerous deſarts of 
Arabia the Stony. 

4 Caravans, which I have elſewhere 
in this book explain'd the meaning of, paſs 
to and fro continually, and afford convenien- 
ces ſor chriſtian travellers, who either ride 
upon a Camel or a Dromedary. not ynlike 
it, but a little ſmaller. Certain Bailsof mer- 
chandize are bound on either ſide the ſhoul. 

N © 67. 7 ders 
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J Goſhen prov'd a fruitful Country, 5 Gen. chap. 47- v. 4.5, 6. ji Delia, by the Author, thou gt 
to ve the Land of Coeſben. : Ide common Notion ot it. , The way of crayelling in Caravans, * 
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ders of the beaſt, and in the hollow, 
rhence occaſion'd, there is plac'd a kiad 
of Quilt, or Cuſhion, -whereupon we 
are oblig'd to ride croſs-leg'd, defended 
from the Sun by a large Canopy of Can- 
vaſs, purpoſely erected, ; 

- *Tis. a very toilſome and fatigumg 
way of travelling, by reaſon of the na- 
tive height of Trort, peculiar to thoſe 


creatures; who without the ſmalleſt j 


ſign of diſcontent, will travel tour whole 
days together, deſtitute of water, but 
upon occaſion, can ſo far exert this bleſ- 
ſing of their nature, as to live without 
it, near a Fortnight. 

The Caravans, which paſs from 
Paleſtine to Egypt, commonly conſiſt of 
ſix, ſeven, eight, nine hundred, or a 
thouſand perions, with their Camels, 
and Conveniences, which we mult all 
provide from the Braſs Kettle, to the 
Frying-Pan, if we wou'd eat or drink 
with chriſtian decency. An admirable 
order is obſerv*d among them, and con- 
rinual watch kept night and day, to 
guard-the Caravan from the attacks and 
robberies of the wild «Arabs, who 
infeſt the deſart, and of whom I ſhall 
more fully treat, when I am come to 
the deſcription of their laws and ways 
of living, | | 
- Tis really a diverting entertainment, 
for a qprigtuly fancy to obſerve, what 
multitudes of ſuperſtitious Jews {warm 


88 


oldeſt, uglieſt, and moſt decrepit of an 
mankind, who flock from every dMay: 
corner of the ſpacious univerſe, to d. 
as near Jeriſalem as poſſible, and load 
themſelves and' other beaſts of burden 
with the muſty bones, and tatterq ” 
liques of their dead relations. 

j| You traverſe deſart Sands and mi. 
ſerable countries, for about a ten-days 
journey, then arrive at Gaza in the 
Holy Wand, firſt paſſing by three ſerve. 
ral Caſtles, ſtrongly garriſon d. why 
claim a certain ſum, by way of Toll 
from every paſſenger, both tor himſelf 
and Camels; nor is this the only troy. 
ble, travellers are ſubje& to, for ſuch 
is the prodigious power and inhuman 
nature of the upſtart officers, command- 
ing in theſe places, that they never fail 
exacting, with the utmoſt inſolence and 
avarice, whatever force makes eaſy to 
their rapine : So that every ſtranger, who 
wou'd travel unoffended, from Grand 
Cairo to Jerufalem, * muſt purchaſe a full 
paſſport trom the great Baſhaw, reſiding 
at 'the firſt of thoſe two towns, by 
which he may be {ure of a protection, 
tho? he meets with no reſpect; but if, 
imprudently he ventures, undefended by 
the virtue of that neceſſary ſaſe-guard, 
ten to one, the proſecutions he muſt meet 
with, damp his curiofity, and he returns, 
deep loaden with repentance in the room 
of ſatisfaction. 


up and down in every Caravan ; the 


1 | 
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CH AP. 


Of the Preſent State 


Ul T laſt the reader is arriv'd in 
Paleſtize, the Land, which 
anciently was choſen by the 
Voice of God himſelf, for the 

poſſeſſion of a people, whom he long 

ditinguiſh'd by a undeſerv'd partiality 
of Favour and Affection: A Country, 
juſtly calbd the Hely-Land by chriftian 
piety; becauſe our Saviour bleſs'd her ci- 
ties with his reſidence and converſation, 
and in this ſelected Climate paid the 

Debt of an aſſum'd Humanity in igno- 

minious death and bitter Agonies. 


But far from Holy has it ever been, 


if we conſider the rebellious principles, 
incorrigible, ſtrange, and unexampled 
wickedneſs of the unhappy Jews, het 
old inhabitants: A nation ditregardin 
laws, impos'd by God himſelf, who in 
their very ſight vouchfat”d to hold a con- 
rerſation with their more religious lead. 
er, the neglected My/es. ini 

A nation, who in midſt of the poſ- 
leſion of thoſe . 1 
conſequent to the encreaſing favour of 
their Great Creator, and deliver'd by 
amazing proofs of his affection; flay de- 
tended in their greateſt perils by a thou- 
and miracles, and oft repeated marks 
of the Almighty's Mercy; I ſay a na- 
tion, who poſſeſſing theſe, and many 
more peculiar Bleſſings, could, amidſt 


XXXIX. 


of the Hol y-Land. 


their obligations, flight their duty, and 
neglecting him, from whom they boaſt- 
ed all their Fortune, deviate from the 
Rules, he ſet before them, to the ſhame- 
ful praQtices of black Idolatry. 

But as the heinous nature bf theſe 


peoples ſins, exceeded far the moſt enor- 


mous crimes of other nations, ſo does 
that ſurprizing puniſhment, inflicted on 
them, full as much exceed the miſery, 
which even the moſt deſpis'd and wret- 
ched Outcaſts of the ſpacious Univerſe 
are forc'd to ſuffer.. k 

Abhorr'd in the Society, and baniſh'd 
from the habitations of "mankind in ge- 
neral, they wander miſerably up and 
down, poſſeſs no property; and wiſh no 
Fxcellence in any art but that of cheat: 


ing, ſcorn'd 4nd'perſecuted, whereſoe'er . 


they come, and to ſo ſhocking a degree 


the Tennis- balls of Fortune, and unpi- 


ty'd" Exiles of rhe World, that they are 
no where greater ſtrangers, + than in 
Paleſtixe it ſelf, of old the right of their 
ſubyerted Anceſtors, and making them, 
while they poſſeſs d her, not alone the 
pride, but Terror of the Univerſe. 
Not any Country of the habitable 
World is known, to have been ſubje& 
to ſo many changes, or has felt the ill 
effects of ſuch” ſtupendious, bloody and 
rie © 2120721154 91 ſucceſſive 


r 
„ * 


7 Paleſtine juſtly call d Holy by Chriſtians. 8 Not elſe deſerving of the Title. A 4 The Obſtinacy 


* Tews, 


* How grea ly puniſh'd». --- + Strangers in their own Counttyy © | 
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The preſent State of Ethiopia, Egypt, 


hb. AS 


veceiñive revolutions, as if the Juſt, All- 
Wiſe, and mighty hand of Heaven in- 
flicted never reſting torments on the 
i Pace, for having been the ſcene of our 

Ledeemer's ſuffrings, by the inſolent 
decrees, and obſtinate ſtupidity of her 
inkuman natives. N 

Among the many changes, ſhe has 
felt, ſhe groans at preſent under the ſe- 
-veral weight of galling ſlavery, that ever 
ſhe was ſubject to, entirely in . poſſeſſion 
of the Turks, and govern'd by Baſhaws, 
Sangiacks and other officers in all degrees 
preſiding, and exerting their Authority, 
as in the other countries, ſubject to the 
government of the unlimited Grand 
Seignior. 5 | 

Her old inhabitants, eradicated whol- 
ly by ſucceſſive ſhocks of war and po- 
verty, have left the Ancient ſeats of 
their poſſeſhon, to be peopled by a mix- 
ture of the ſcum and refuſe of moſt other 
Faſtern nations, ſuch as Greeks, Armeni- 
ans, Moors, Egyftians and the like; for 
Turks, there are but very few among 
them, nor would thoſe continue there, 
but out of a deſign to plunder and exact, 
as much as dolle, rom the unhappy 
wretches, ſubject to their tyranny. 
Nor is, the once ſublime, and flou- 
riſhing condition of her Ancient govern- 
ment, the only thing, which time has 
chang'd to this ſurprizing diſadvantage, 
even the land itſelf, as if a Curſe from 
Heaven attended the deteſted Climate, 
has diſrob'd her ſurſace of thoſe amiable 
beauties, and attracting excellencies of 
Fertility and Proſpect, which in former 
times, were wont to crown, not only the 
Vallies; but the very Hills and Rocks 
themſelves, with a productive gaiety. 

* Mcthoughts it griev'd me, when I 
rrod the paths, which, in forgotten Ages, 
have . been traced by the repeated 
Foot - ſteps, of the Ancient Patriarchs, 
and their poſterity. Methoughts I fay, 


it griev'd me then to think, that lands of eat them. 


vid, poſſeſs'd by the religious patrons 


—— 


of holy Gods holy doctrine, ſhould now 


be own'd by the defiling outcaſts of hy. 


manity, by ſwarms of Infidels: 

It ſhock d me ſtrangely, when I cf 
my eye from hill to hill, about the 
country, and beheld almoſt on every 
mountain, the remaining ruins of ſome 


chalky Fabrick, mourning, as it were, 


its Founders downfall : It ſhock'd me, 
when I ſaw ſuch rugged reliques of 
O'erturn'd antiquity; and yet by what 
my guides inform d me, was oblig'd in 
looking on them, to reflect, there once 
ſtood Jericho in all her grandeur, there 
Damaſcus anciently erected her aſpiring 
head, there ſtood the Fam'd metropolis 
of Vrael, bright Samaria, and in former 
Ages. yonder deſpicable heap of ruias 
was the proud Jeruſalem. 

+ Oh! How can man be led to flatter 
his ambitious paſſions, with the ground- 
leſs hopes of riches Parmanence, or an 
unſhock'd poſſeſſion of the - ſmiles of 
Fortune, when that very ground 5 
grown a dunghill for the Filth of m. 
rure, which the promiſes of Heaven, 
and the God of Abraham confirm'd to 
his poſterity, with the repeated charac- 
ter of a land, that flow'd with Milk 
and Honey, and the ſtrong alſurances 
that it ſhould dwell with him, and wich 
his Seed for ever: 

Th I now not, whether it proceeds 
from the defe& of nature, in ſome won. 
drous alteration of the foils Fertility, 
or univerſal negligence, or want of gil 
in thoſe inhabitants, who now poſe! 
it, to improve it, as they ought to do, 
but this is certain, that the land is (6 
extremely barren, or deficient in produc 
ing corn, that for the ſpace of man 
miles about Jeruſalem, the people eat nb 
other bread, than what is made of Bea, 
or certain roots, of an unſavory rellh, 
but they ſay, of mighty vertue, as 0 
the effects, they have on thoſe, wi? 
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4 Paleſtine in the Turks Poſleſſion. 
Rellechont. 


8 Ho inhabited at preſent. 
t Meral Reflections. 5 read made of Roots. 
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4 The ſoil itſe lr changd 
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kaleſtine, i afrlg;Qrroman R 


It is indeed, a dyet, only fit for thoſe as by univerſal cuſtom are —_ dor 
mean Slaves, whoſe abject Souls can ſaſe but faſhionable. 
foop to ſervitude with a rega rdleſs 6 And indeed, where not alone licen- 


ſineſs, and ſuch alone would 4 us education tolerates an evil, but an 
fend to li 8 1 voſal 


end to live among ſuch Ay F 
rants, as oppreſs all kinds of pe tis a task, extremely difficult for any 
extortion and injuſtice, in hs ole by man to ſhun the common curſe of vice, 
ble country. he ſees before — * evil converſation 
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Ravine is aflow*d, nay even eneq 
in he mildeſt⸗ ſcenes of 1 * e enger 180 gde Kt com- 
L inju ue Is become f. 8 


ment, but here in ſo particula 

ner that honour, power, and ches veriigen;.ad 
by no means be obtain'd, but by the we - 16706 bow uſeful it would be for al 
. 11 ſuch do and wicked eourſes, young men, to ſtudy well the precepts of 
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« 7-0W zReader} We ure eme I Oh! Poor, unhappy city, great even 
to a deſcription of the cele- in the memory of what thou once wert 
bratad Quern Ahe U tho deſtroings ol; how fully hat 
ties, -Whoſeh fphklng Turters : thoa?ſcen'accompliſh'd the prophetic ſen. 
rais'd her pride beyond a. vival, whoſe! rence; of thy Crucified Director; Oh! 
peculiar bleſſings (puke Iher [logprilths'l How math better hac it been for thy 
miſtreſs of command, and glory'tofthe -geluded' natives; to have liſten'd grate- 
univerſe, whoſe impigg&&'wa r 2wbes, denounc'd 
the ſcene of out red me enten ſt them ; then bad thy ſplendid 
and ſhook with earthquaves ardils mighty mple ſtood unſhoch A, and net er- 
crucifixion. f liv boo HG goge td wbfiſy a ſentente, which, had 

9 But noWyias!:Shurcaw ho longer Ihe deſerwd i overnthrow, had never 

ſt thoſe gayeties gf nature and com- been inflicted. * Verily, verily, I ſay um 


4 Ln 


ng AR HRT d quit c de there Mall mot be bere one Stone 
5 bright ou e, e, that 42 "wot. le tbrinen 


in former ages, all this \ 
tow ring marks of ſplendor and autho- . 

nk to nothing, Ex barren- How eyalent alas! are all thy miſe- 
neſs, now ſtares a ſtranger wildly in the ries; how vainly doſt thou groan in an 
Face, where once he might have charm*d unpitied ruin; and how ſtupidly inac- 
his ſenſes, with a gliit ring proſpect of tive muſt be that man's Fancy, who, be- 
refin*'d magnificence, and craggy ,prect- holding thee ſurrounded by thy prelent 
pices in the 72 midſt of this Mp Curt does not mournfully reflect, how 
jated ſcene of ſorrow, ſeem th groan much in vain our tender Saviour piticd 
out in complaining murmurs, Mortal thy misfortunes, when he breath'd theſe 
Glory cometh up, and is cut doton like @ piercing proofi of Heavenly compaſſion 


Shadow, and is no more feen. mild over thee! 


| 40 Jerufalem, Jeruſalem, thou, that Killeft the Prophets, end ſtone) 

en 217 them, WAY ade Jen unte- thee; bow often , I haue gather'd ty 
Children together, even as a Hen gathereth her Chickens under ber 
Wines, and ye would not! 8 


Behold, you Houfe is left unto you deſolute. J The 
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Od Jeraſalem's Condition. 5 How different from the Modern. 1 Reflections on Frriſalm 
24. ch. v. 2a. f Math, 24. ch. v. 37. 38. 
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Ae ſhocking wei ght of thoſe op- 
thou art lab ect to, give 158 

ee $ the 87 2. 15 Fifa 

viour. had to eep nat for m 

fix. your ſelves, Oe {roll of Jeru- 


fruation, from the very ground, on 
which the old, ona ſtood, hor when ſhe | 
founſ{h'd in her SPORE gran 7 10 1 0 oh 
I Moriah, and Mount Sion, ſt dire | 

an cke center of the City, and the Mount 
asd Calvary, the, place of Crucibxion, 
was without The hern Gate, at a 
conſiderable diſtance, but the New, Jeru- 


ert Ven, is built ſo much, more towards the 
aft WI North, that Sia is without the wall, 
0- ¶ vpon the South · ſide of the modern ci 

_ and Mount Calw, pow Ranch amen di 
retly in the mid 

f ( Upon the 5 hit hand. d the We. 
dern Gate, there, ns ah Loyd | 
id WF Caltie, inconſiceratel in bes riſo 

DR with 5.90 a 7 grew 
4 es ti ery. 

er | The walls are . For the th 
to MW Town much ſtronger by her natural firua- 
* tion chan the art, here with Ihe has of 
late been Fortiſy d the Gates are-guard- 


ed by a conſtant number of Foot Soldiers, 
and defended by the largeſt of rheir Can- 
non; the remaining hquſes, 11 ag 
not ſay there is à Street e 
ve. of very low and humble, Fahr 2 5 
built. of mud, not exceeding. one 

poor Story, widely: ſtraggling from; exch 
other, and without the ſmalleſt fig f of 
onder, or an aim of. regulzriey... 

Some broken N 0 old bbild- 


ne wh King Bn Theatre of Herod, 
and the ſe” for to remind a 
Traveller, that . lm VIS, 
what ſhe nov is not > nr ae 
ſer'd to mhabit here, 8 own be 

wholly peopled by zealous chriſtia =, [= 
gotts of promiſcuous Nation, and ſuch 


— Ss. K _ ah. 


Inode Riki has bang d ber de 


Age will r 


whiciz the Natives tell us, were the xm 


Turks, * as wels - in 8 to — 


power to te bead 1 
G arc ſubſervient to 515 1 
Jangiack or Deputy Provincial. 

Siace then there 1 50 any thing v8: 
common in the government 
here . — and abundance bf 


le an arbitr 


Our mos 


1 any hy bur what 5 Fr 1 
eh, 


1 1 
tris, what ox 
Fate and Will — 
1 15 ho. unneceſſary, deviation. from 
eaopr of my Subje&. 
Fiſt then, T will inſorm my reader 
Phar we ſee within Jeruſalem, ad rs 
About it, ngt. Me Ke the Frantiſcan 
Moral OR. M. or near it; 
y at. lai dee boch chat, the 
8850 chre of Chriſt, the Temple over it, 
ane every other; thing, worth norice, 
775 belong! 
ſhould. Feſt jaform 1 You, that the 


at of _ the .. Frapeiſcan Monat, is 
vardian, 


vently lead. me 
the 


15 50 to tie name of Fath 
123 Privilege: he has of g potluck 
kis protection =. ai 0 75 N 
hether, Proceſta Oman Catho- 
5 licks. Who are con r oblig d, as long 
as, ey continue 7 to up 
ith à Monaſtic Ye act in the 
vent; tor. a Stranger (nur of che 


rhonet an perfwaſion) is not {uffer'd to 
relide in any of the Turkjb.: 1 — - of 
indeed in —— other Cornet of þ-ruſa; 
2 
The Eurafdn Princes of the R 
Si Church mis, FH largely, fragt 
5 920006 enance ol theſe religious Fryars, 
ho Expect 2 of far more worth, 
th hab i is; the Entertaiument, which they 
od Travellers, and leaſt fuch Gentle. 


men, as Curioſi uy has led to ſee Jeu 
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* 1 
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15 New Jeruſalem, how 8 
I The Convent at 7e.»/alem, how maintain d. 


ſtie of: be. 
No Jeu ſuffer'd to Ste Fug  J 


Walls and — ro 
t The e Guardianawby to cad. 


a . 


What is ſtill expected ſtom their purſes, 
they are ever careſbl by repeated declara- 
tions of their poverty and want of chtiſti- 
an charlly, on all occaſions to infinuate 
how welcomely they would receive 4 
generous Gtatultv. 
J Thus, live they eaßly in flowing 
plenty, ufing-all the pamperin Gigs of 
iberal Nature, with an unreſerv'd fk 
fully 


prarilying cot which is fo 
own to the deſigning Turkiſh gover- 
nors, that they are ſeldom found to mils 


- 


the ſmalleſt opportunity of ſqueezing 
their poſſeſſions to the heſt advantage 
- Theſe politic &ranciſcons,, vers'd polite. 
ly in the well diſembled practice of a 
great humility, receive all Strangers wit 
a wonderful eſpe I) by Wilde 
always condeſcending, ( by a con- 
ers, cuſtom, to — 5 900 and waſh 
their Feet, while others wipe them, mia» 
ny of the order ſtanding round, gevout- 
ly ſinging certain Hymns, appointed for 
that purpoſe. © WY 
I Aſter this, a certain number of the 
Fryars are directed by their Padre, to 
accom the Strangers up and down, 
within the City and without, and ſhew 
them every place, worth obſervation, 
which they conſtantly perform with ad- 
mirable ' 'Artifice, appearing wond'rous 
civil, and exciting thoſe, they guide, to 
think their curioſity a meritorious-zeal, 
in hopes thereby, that others may at their 
return to their reſpective countries; b 


- Induc'd to undertake a journey thither, 
and by that means ſwell the perquiſites 
of their dependance to additional abun- 
dance, 1 * 
* It is a queſtion, always ask'd, if 
you deſign your viſit to thoſe holy places, 
a motive of religious zeal, or com- 

mon curioſity ; if from the firſt, they 
eſter you with beads, and other ſuper- 
ſtirious Tokens of Devotions, which di- 
rect the ſtrict injunction of repeating two, 


Ne prceit State of Ethiopia, Egypt; ., 


ſalem, ould, poſſibly be i ant, of 


ſalem. 


four, ſix, eight, ten or twenti” Pai 
Noliers, at Ich an lun Mors Sten 
or leſs, holy pres, but it von an 
* that 4 e N | 

ou to travel thither, t are eomphi- 
ſantly paſſive'in the {hid and om. 
pany you about from place to place, with 
e Deportment "in 

„ a Den NON 51% 
+ The Fiars of this'Monaſtcry hey 
a Regiſter, herein they enter bot 
the names and country of ſuch Trap. 


lers as viſt. the renown'd ee * 
. It is impoffible to know exactly the ys 


number of our Countrymen, who have 
been there, becauſe the different inclins. 
tions of ſotne men ehgage them to pr 
tend themſelves Naliamt, when they are 
really Spaniards, French Men. whenthty 
are Britons, and renounce their Coun- 
tries for ſome ends, which they believe 
moſt 4 8 4 « [<4 


F However, we were ſuffer'd to look 
back upon the books, which have'been 
kept- theſe hundred years laſt paſt, and 
found there enter'd (to the beſt of my 
remembrance) one hundred and ninety 
eighs, who, fince that time, have in 
their Travels from the Engliſh Shore, 
had Will and Opportunity to ſee Jers 


The Sacred Reliques, Ancient Build. 
ings, or whatever elſe deferyes Remark, 
are theſe, which follow, eagerly aſſen· 
ed by the Prieſts to be the ſame, whoſe 


be wer eg they haye taken on them. 


The glorious. palace of the haught 
Herod ſpeaks (in a Decay, not quite ſo 
bad, as Ruin) the unbounded pride of 
its imperious Founder; There till te. 
main ſome rooms entirely whole, parts 
cularly that, wherein he us'd to fit; en- 
thron'd beneath a Canopy, and liſt'ned 
to the buſineſs of his numerous Ad. 
dreſſers ; near which oy ſhow an0- 
ther Square, but low-roof'd Chamber, 


©} wins 


9 How the Fryars live there. $ 
* A Queſtion always ask'd at Jeruſalem. 


en lave been thers, theſe hundred Ten. 
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and the whole Ottoman Empire. 
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Paleſtine, 

where our Saviour Chriſt, derided by: 
the ſcoffs of impious villains, was 1a- 
ed on the knee with the ironical 
adreſs of Hail King of the Jews. ' 

Some ſtately Arches prove the Archi- 
telture to Ifave been magnificent and 
lofty, and the place is now::to well re- 
wir'd, that 'tis the reſiſence of the San- 
gack or Turkiſh: Governor. 

C They ſhow a building, hich they 
all the Temple f Solomon, but are net 
ther ſuffer d to go in themſelves, - or 
gain admittance ſor a chriſtian travel- 
er, not even tho? bribery, an almoſt 
never failing Orator among the Turks, 
ſhould plead for the permiſſion. | 

The houſe of Portis Pilate ſtill 
remains, and there they ſhow che place, 
where ſtood our Saviour, when they 
cown'd him with the Thorns, and 
bound him to a Pillar, which ſupport- 
ed the Apartment: But oh! ſhocking 
thought! and ſtrange. effect of times 
alt changes! that very place where 
Crit was ſcourg?d by the commaud 
of Pilate, is at preſent made a ſhop, 
where an old man, of ſeventy years of 
Age, trys Cakes in Oil, and fells them 
in the ſtreet to common people. 

| Incliaing to the Eaſt-{ide- of the 
city, ſtands the Pool of Betheſda, now 
almoſt dry'd up and fill d with Rubbiſh, 
where the Angel formerly deſcended, 
and by troubling the Waters, made them 
efficacious in the cure of great diſeaſes. 

* With — fight we walk'd 
along the melancholy way, thro? which 
our Saviour paſs'd, gerloaden with the 
burden of his Croſs, in order to the Tra- 
gedy of his ſtupendious' Crucifixion: 
Here we paſs by an old ruinated place, 
where liv'd the pious Veronica, who 
beheld, when Chriz? went by, that he 
was fainting with his load, and brought 
him out a Napkin, to wipe off the 
Sweat from his afflicted Face, which 
Napkin amongſt other Reliques, is retain'd 


LO IR — 


and ſhown to ſtrangers in the Cha 
of the Monaſtery. . me 

+ Next, ſtand: almoſt. contiguous to 
each other, two! old heaps of building; 
in the firſt whereot they ſay liv'd Las 
zarus, whom Chr reſtor'd to life, when 
he had long been buried; and the other 
they report, to have been* furmerly che 
bakgratton of: that Simon, who, perceive 
ing Jeſus faint before his door, took 
up the Craſs, and © bore it for him to 
the place of execution. | 
: J Hard by there ſtands: a Chappel, 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, where 
they ſay, ſhe ſtood, to ſee her Son go 
by, in order to be Crucifi'd, and ſwoon d, 
when (te beheld: him. 

The priſon, where St. Peter was 
confin'd, is ſtill remaining, and employ'd 
at preſent by the Txrks tor: the fame 
purpoſe: Here they how a hole, cut 
deeply in the wall, to which they 
would ridiculouſly: force you to bel ie g, 
the chain was faſtned, which was us'd 
in binding the ĩimpriſon'd Saint abb we- 
nam'd; and not far di tant from this 
place, they ſhow a temaant of the 
Judgment Gate, thro* which our Savi- 
our was conducted to the ſentence of 
his condemnation. * 

| They ſhow the houſe, wherein our 
Savigur, viliting one eAnnas, then its 
owner, ſtumbling accidentally, and al- 
moſt falling down a little precipice, 
in order to ſupport himſelf, laid hold 
on the ſharp corner of a wall, the ſtonei 
whereof, to this day bear a mark, which 
repreſents the print of his tour fingers, 
if we may depend on the aſſurances, 
our Fryars gave us. 

* The houſe of Simox the Phariſee 
contains a ſtone, whereon appears the 
print of a man's foot, the mark they 
told us, which our Saviour made, when 
ſtanding on it, he forgave the ſins of 
Mary Magdalen, It ſeems the facred 
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T Solomon's Temple. C Pontius Pilar“s Houf:. 
f The Houſes of mon and Lazarus. 


of Anna A miraculous Stone. 


J The Virgins Chapp?l. 


* The melancholv wir. 


i The Pool of Betheſda. 
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$& St. Peter's Priſon, 
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vertues of this ſtone are ſo extraordidaty, 


that tho? the Turłs have ſtequently at- 


tempted to remove it from its place, it 


has not only ſtrangely baffled all their 


efforts but when once, the Governor 
himſelf, a mighty enemy to any, who 
profeſs'd chriſtianity, endeavour'd it with 
obſtinacy, flames of fire broke ' fiercely 
irom the floor, and ſcorch'd awayghis 
mlatution,s 2-H 77 n 
Beneath the hollow of a certain 
Rock, on which was built the houſe 
of Jaakim and Anna; there is thown a 
mall, low, ſquare Apartment, where 
was born the Virgin. Mary, as the Fa- 
thers told us. 20 01 n 

$ They ſhow the ruins of a little 
Chappel, ſituated, where St. Mark once 
liv'4, and not far from it a ſmall Church, 
hrſt founded by the Spaziards, in com- 


memoration of St. James, and dedicated 


to him, for I think, they fay, it ſtands 
upon the ground, on which he was 


- beheaded. | 


Theſe, -as far as I remember, are the 
moſt remarkable of all' the places, 'we 
were} ſhown within the city; I will 


now proceed to yu you an account 


of others, equally deſerving obſervation, 
which are found without rhe walls, at 
teveral diſtances. Ti 
In the road to Emars, weſtward: of 
Jeruſalem near fix miles, there ſtands a 
Monaſtery founded by the pious Empreſs 
Helena, directly on the place where 
Jeſus met his two Diſciples: Not far 
irom hence they ſhow a Valley, where 
they ſay was ſught the famous battle, 
betore which the Sun and Moon ftood 
ſtill, at the deſire of Je. 
At five miles diſtance from the 
North-Weſt-Gate, are ſeveral hollow 
Caves, cut deeply in the bottom of large 
Tocky Mountains, one whereof was for- 
merly the Sepulehre of the mſpir'd and 
celebrated Jewiſh Prophets. 

+ Almolt directly oppoſite to that, re- 
mains the Burying Place of the renown'd 


The preſent State f Ethiopia, Egypt, 


n 


and formidable Kings of Judah, which 
is enter'd by a ſquare deſcent, of neut 
five Foot each way. [ 

This leads us thro? à paſſage, fone: 
what narrower, and ſtill deſcending with 
no little difficulty, by reafon of great 
heaps of rubbiſh, driven by time 9 
ehoak the entrance: The paſſage, fifteeq 
Foot in length, is terminated by a broad 
and loſty level, arch'd above, and bench 
tho? roughly, upon either ſide. 

9. The-end'of this large place, which 
I may term a Gallery, admits you to 
very wide and —— chamber, which 
you muſt deſcend: to from the Gallery by 
two or three Stone- Steps, of admirable 
workmanſhip: This chamber has a door 
belonging to it, which we found: quite 
open, of 'an exquiſite contrivance, made 
entirely of the Rock it ſelf, with hinges 
of the ſame, on which it moves, tho 
of —— — Weight and Bulk, with 
an incredible Facilit 7. | 
On either ſide the chamber, into which 
you are admitted by the three Stone 
Steps abovenam'd, ſtand the monuments 
of ſuch, as formerly were buried there; 
the number is conſiderable, and the or- 
der, they are rang'd in, very regular, 
The Tombs are form'd alike, and of 
a magnitude, exactly equal. They are 
ſmaller, otherwiſe: they differ little from 
the monument of Porphyry, I mention'd 
inthe Chapter of the Pyramids of Egypt; 
ſome retain their covers ſtill upon them, 
others have been open'd by the eager 
curioſity of Chriſtian Travellers. 

* Upon'the inſides of them all, we 
found d her'd certain unintelligible 
Characters, which, could we have inter- 
preted their meaning, might have pro- 
bably inform'd us, Who was buried in 
each Stony and capacious hollow That 
they were the Kings of Jude, we have 
no great cauſe to disbelieve, but that 
among them were interr'd King Davis 
and his Son, the mighty Solomon, ly 
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the place, where Jeſus met the two 


phets. + The burying plc: cf the Kings of Judah. | 
* Cliaracters within them. 


y Deſcrption of ihe (ubs. 


ilciples in the Road to Emmaus. 


© © The Room where the Virgin wy was bon. 5 St. Mark, and St, 17 — 10 1 
* Sepulehre of t 
$ A wonderful Dos! 


JA narrow paſfage. 
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e inhabitants of Paleſtine and; Stature, that they ſcarce retain the 
ate taught by their Tradition) appears bare "Reſemblarice of the ape; 
too widely diſtant from the reach of pro- once were maſters o. 
hability, to fix a Reputation on tlie J The broken + pieces, and klispointed 
groun les Notion: bones, left carelefly about #6 bottom of 
+ However it is certain, chat, ut break- ſome Tombs; afford a very odd and me- 
ing open any of theſe Tombs, we may lancholy profpect; and; in others, the re- 
be ſure to find the bedy of a man, em- maining Firmnels of the jointleſs bodies, 
bam'd, and uncorrupted, but extreme. light and thin, like ſome dty'd fiſnz 
ly diderent from che Mummies, found which L have ſeen in Ex — dut 
in the Eryptien Catacombs, tor theſe are thoughts a mournſul fu da the fol: 
0 an diminiſh'd, both: in bulk lowing Cotentplations: *: 
Nin K A3 * 1 
6 B this abs! our boaſtech Port Stato 2:0 ou cu vl 
Is it ſor this, we covet to be Great? | fag 
What Happineis ſrom en ied Grandeur ſprings; - wad; 
When theſe poor Reliques once were mighty Kings? a7 
O Frail Uncertainty of Human Power; Jeri 
While Graves can Majeſty it ſelf Krob! 4 bas : G21 pe 
While Death "diſtinguiſhes nor Sex, nor Birth, 1 
And Regal Graces moulder into Earth! 
Alas! how ſtrange, how ſad a Change is here, 
In what a Dreſs: does: Royalty: appear! reti 2: 
O where is now tlie Globe of thy Command 2 o * 
Or where the Scepter, that adorn'd this Hand: N. o l! 
Where's now the Crown, which once theſe Temples a 7 
Or where thoſe:trailing Robes, which fwept the Ground? 
here are thoſe brawney Guattls, whitt®aw'd thy State? 
And where tlioſe cringing Crowds, which once were proud to wait? 
Ate thoſe thin Jaws the ſame; Which us'd to treat, 
Thy pamper'd Palate with ſuch Choice of Meat? 
Can narrow Limits, ſuch as theſe, contain d 10t-y2ig 19's 
The chang'd Extent'of' thy once larger Reign? | 3 110 85 
Can'ſt thou, at wWhoſe leaſt From à Nation Hook, 1%5 
And dreaded! Lightning from thy ſtormy Look 75 95 4 
Can'ſt thou, alas! be paſſively Contefig7y novo: 20 Wu: 
Jo let Intruders ſearch thy Monument; | br d. 
Thou, who wert once too Great for Vu Touch, oat) 
Can thy proud Majeſty be chaug'd ſo'thiieh? ©. | RA yd: 
That common Men, unknow to Kings'like'you, ry 
Thus poize you, turn you! round, and wonder at- "he View, 2” 3 
(17 33&6 
|} Weſt from Jernſalem about fix thiles; Relic — of Antiquity, your" Guicles; 
lands the renown'd and 8 Bet hle- the irs, who attend thithler. 
bem, our Redeemer's Birth- place; and * The Ruins of a great, and noble 
upon the Road, which leads you to it, Aquzdutt, which” * 2 brought Wa- 
you are made to obſerve the following - . A e "ter 


\ 
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The Corps found in them. q A melaacholy babe MY Comtewplations on it. I Bethlebers 
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f \ be preſent: State of. 4 iopia, Eg pt, 


tet to the celebrated Temple ol the glo-: ted, long time ſince, 4 ſtately I 
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rious Salomon, appear between two rocky repreſenting in its form, tlie figure of 


Mountains, every here and there, delight- 2 Croſs, near which! is built 4 little 
fully conſpiruous, high above the Super- Monaſtery, now poſſeſs'd by , certain 
ticies of a flow'ry Valley: Fryars of Franciſcan order, and in al 
1. The, Fountain, Where Bathſpeba kinds of the ſame Fraternity with thoſe, 
waſh'd herſelf, ' when David ſpy*d'her I mention'd in the Convent at Jem 
from a Neighbouring Tarret, ſtill con- alem. 100 
inues extant. or at leaſt. a Spring, in. * They: give all ſtrangers Tarches ig 
eriting its Reputation by the Virtue of their hands, and lead them thro' 2 hat- 
Tradition; as a little higher, on the row dark, and winding paſſage tothree 
Summits of the utmoſt Corser of Mount ſeveral Grotto s; one à Vault, wherein 
Sion, ſtand the Ruins of the Tower, ut ſay the child en, murder'd by the 
whence ſhe was diſcoverd hy that pow--/!barbarous decree of Herod, were thrown 
eriul monarch. b cheadlong,:to be buried; and within the 
J Another Rariryp they ſhow. moſt; ſecond, ſtand; the Tombs of good 8. 
Fravellers, is a large Rock, wher eon Jerom, and his Scholar, fam'd Euſebius, 
they zealouſly affirm, the Prophet Elias the Conſeſſor: The laſt Cave, contain- 
us'd to ſleep; and to confirm the Story ing nothing but a monument, erected 
they oblige us to take notice of ſome Oer the grave of the Fair Convert 
natural hollows, which are ſound upon Paula, a great Roywn Lady, of the no- 
the Rock, created, as they ſay, by:the' bleſt extract, who together with her 
miraculous impreſſion, that the Prophet's/ Son Ewlochins, was interr'd at Bethlehem, 
body made, in his repeated ſlumber. were ſhe huilt four Mona ſter ies and 
$ The Ruins of a Church or Monaſte y, endow'd-them richly, Which are now 
point Out the gtound, whereon in for- entirely ruin d. 
mer Ages, ſtood the houſe of the old Within a little ſpaceof the abovenam't 
Patriarch; Jacob, the Toa of Rachel Grotto's, you deſcend to a large Chappe! 
ſands within Six Furlongs of this place, flagg'd with Marble, gilt and ornament- 
not far from which the Town of Rama, ed in the richeſt manner: Here they 
where the Voice was heard of Rachel, ſhou the very ſpot of ground, where- 
weeping for her Childrea, {till continues on the Virgin was deliver'd of her Son, 
a conſiderable Village. the holy Jeu, with the Manger, into 
Theſe, and ge other Rarities of, which ſhe laid him, and the place, 
venerable Age and ſacred Virtue, if the where 'tis reported, that the Wiſe men 
Prieſts may be believed upon theid Ver- of the Eaſt, directed thither by a Star, 
bum Sacerdotis, give a Stranger fi equent knelt don and worſhipp'd, whilſ they 
Opportunities of gaxing ggund him, in, offer'd up thein Preſents. * 
the Road, which lies between Jeruſelem Is is at Bethlebem, that they ſhow 
and Bethlehem, to which laſt, however, the fields where Jacob fed his Flock, 
we are now artrivꝰ dq. and where: the Angels, viſiting the ſhep- 
Directly in the place, where ſtood herds, raviſh d them with the tranſport- 
the Ion, is one of whoſe mean ſtables, ing news of ous great Saviours bleſs'd 
the neglected Virgin Mary was obliged nativity. . The. field to this day bears 
to lie, when ſhe ſo greatly blefs'd the the name of Jacobs Meadow. 
finful werld, in our dear S Chriſt's Not à mile without the tow", 
nativity, the pious Helena, that happy they thow the houſe where 70% 
mother of the glorious Conſtantine, Crec- lie 
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+ Barbſheba's Fountain. 4 Eliafs Rock.” 6 Facob's Houle. | þ A Temple bol by kg 1 
Bethlevem, Three diſmal Grotto's; + The Birch-place and Manger of Chriſt. J Juul Mer 
dow. C'Foſepb's Houle. | | 
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red - before he fled to Egypt, and 
the Cave, wherein he hid the Virgin, 
and her Son, While be prepar'd conve- 
niences for her intended journey. 

C Beſides the places, which I have 
{ready mention'd, there are many others, 
equally deſerving obſervation ; but as 
wou'd oblige me to an inexcuſable 
prolixity, ſhou'd I fo much as name 
them, all, I will omit enlarging any 
{icther, than to give you a deſcription 


of -fome certain things, Which juſtly 


daim the Reader's notice, Who may 
felt allur'd, that not one memorable 
place in Scripture has eſcap'd the know - 
ledge of the zealous Romanus, and bis 
gotted chrittians of ſome other Churches, 
who will boldly -undertake to ſhow 
you _ every thing, you poſſibly c in 
4k tor. | F : 
South of Jeruſalem, and not far di- 
ſtant from the walls thereof, is that 
curs'd piece of ground, of Old Acceldama, 
the Field of Blood, a purchaſe made by 
tie Reward of villany, return'd again 
by the repenting Judas: That in former 
times, the Scriptures' tell us, was em- 
ploy'd as a Receptacle for the dead bo- 
(ics of all kind of ſtrangers. | 
| Ner has time had power to change 
the uſe, to which it was ordered fo long 


ago: Tis till the common burying- 


place of all thoſe chriſtians, undiſtin- 
guiſh'd by the name of Franks, that is, 
all ſuch, as are the ſubjects, or at leaſt 
the tributary ſlaves of the Grand Seig- 


nor, ' 


+ The field is all enclos'd by a ftane-. 


wall, of mighty thickneſs, rooPd with 
Art ſo ver | 
paſſage to the ſoil within it, but dy cer- 
tain holes, conſiderably broad, which 
iſe, like Cupola's, upon the top, and 
are from time to time, ſet open in 2 


different place, to let down ſuch dead 
bodies, as have right to be interr'd with- 


in that compaſs, where the earth is cer- 


cloſely, that theter Is no 


ol the following places. 
e 


ſoundeſt body of a man, or woman 
will be eaten to a Skeleton. 72 
To ſearch the cauſes, which may pro- 
bably produce this odd eſſect, is qevious 
from my ſubject; I will therefore only 
tell you, that the ſtench is ſo offenſive, 
that 'tis no agrecable amuſement, to 
inſpect that horrid manſion of corrup- 
tion, yet we ventur'd to look down the 


hole, which then ſtood open, and diſ- 


cover'd, as diſtinctly as the places dusk+ 
neſs cou'd poſſible permit, the lately bu- 
ried bodies of ſome ſix or ſeven perſons ; 
four oſ which were ſo far Skeleions, that 
there appear*d the fleſhleſs bones in ma- 
ny places, and the reſt were coming on 
to ſuch degree, that they appear'd halt 


rotten, and afforded ſuch a ſtrange and 
dilmal ſpectacle, that we were frighted 
from the thoughts of an exact Remark 


or curious obſervation. | To; 
The Raman 'Cethdicks. have fre- 
quently exported whole ſhiploads of this 
protligious ſoil, which has been long 
nowa-: publickly..at. Rome and Paris; 
and at P/ a; I my ſelf have ſeen a Church: 
yard, cover four foot deep there wich, in 
which they us:d to bury perſons only of 
an high diſtin tion 
Beſides the Sepulchres abevenam'd, 
all the Rocks, ſor a conſiderable diſtance 
round this place, are full of Caves, 


againſt the mouth oi every one of which 


is roll'd a ſtone of ponderous magnitude, 


accerding to the ancient cuſtom, mens 


tion'd in the Holp Scriptures. 

It wou'd be-endleſs to enumerate the 
many yenerable-places, ſhown a traveller, 
on every (ide; wirhoug Jeruſalem; Ill only 
therefore ſay in gengral, that we-law them 
all, but took a more than common notice 


Ihe valley of Jebeſ@phet, the old Oak = 
Raguel, the Pool of Siloa, the Sepulchre of 
Zgcariah, and the ſtately pillar, which was 
built by. Ahſalam y ith s deſign to eternize 


his memory, before the period of his black 


tainly endued with ſuch a penetrative rebellion. | 
virtue, + that in two days time, the N%7. 4A I We 
9 Many other places worth Remark. 7 iceldams, or the Field of Bloed. © [| A Burying-place 


* How walid round. 


$ Other Sepulchres. 


for Chriſtiane, 
Lerth, 


+ Corps, that rot in a day's time. 
| Memorable Places. 


© Ship*loads cf 


The preſent State 


f Ethiopia, Egypt, © 


T We likewiſe ſaw Mount Olivet, the 
famous Gethſemane, and the garden, 
where our bleſſed Saviour was betray'd 
by Judas, with the place, whereon he 
pray'd in his amazing Agony ; the vil- 
lage 'Bethany, the place, where the re- 
penting Judas was interr'd, and a re- 
mainder of the Tree, whereon he hang'd 
himſelf; the place, where once ſtood $ 
Bethphage, a conſiderable village, whence 
our Saviour, on an Aſſes Colt, came rid- 
ing to Jeruſalem. _ bg Ot 
Let theſe ſuffice to give the Reader 
an idea of the entertainment, chriſtian 
travellers receive, who, led by curioſity, 
or ſometimes zeal, engage the Fryars to 
direct their notice to the moſt conſide- 
rable Reliques' of eſteem'd Antiquity. 
Proceed we now to take a view of the 
before-nam'd Temple, found om Mount 
Calvary, a very low, but craggy hill, 
all cut and poliſh'd from its ancient 
form, for the conveniency of buildin 
this illuſtrious Temple, which was left 
by the religious || Helena, a memorable 
monument of the Reſpect, ſhe bore pro- 
fefs'd chriſtianity. - 

* The Temple is magnificent, and 


covers not the hill alone, but a conſi- 


derable part of the furrounding plain, 


$ Hic Jacet Inclytus 
us Totam Iiam = | 
cquifrvit Cultvi Chriſtians, 


one fide whereof was that, into whop 
unfrequented wildneſſes the ancient Jeu: 
were us'd to throw the {tripp'd dead 
bodies of their executed malefaRors 
from which common cuſtom it recejy' 
the name, ir bore of old, when it Waz 
call'd the valley of carcaſſes. 

+ The fineſt buildings of the Temps 
front the South, the roof thereof is arch'4 
and ſtately, ornamented in two Places 
by a couple of indifferently large, but 
ſumewhat ruinated Cupola's, the one w 
be aſcended by a kind of (t2ir-caſe on 
the outward ſide, the other open at the 
top, aud riſing from the chappel, which 
encompaſſes the Sepulchre of Chrif, 

' You pay a certain ſum of money tg 
the Tzrkiſh officers, who grant a licence 
for your entrance, which you have ng 
ſooner made, than you perceive upon 
your Right-hand, J an old faſhion'd 
tomb, and on your left another, which 


encloſe the bodies of the famous Go. 


frey of Bulloigne, and king Balduin his 
ſucceſſor, the two firſt chriſtian monarchs 
of redeem'd Jeruſalem. 

Upon the Tomb of Godfrey, on the 
Right-hand, as I ſaid before, is found 


the following Latin Epitaph. 


Godefridus de Buglion, 


Cujus eAnitma Requieſcat in Pace. Amen. 


Here lies the Famous Godfrey of Buloigne, 
Who conquer'd all this Country 


To the Chriſtian Worſhip, 


O may his Soul reſt in Peace. Amen. 


The other Monument upon the Leſt-hand of the Entrance tells the Traveller [ 


: 
. 


is King Baldwir's by the following Inſcription. Fo 
I Rex Bal#winus, Fudas eAlter Machabeus, 


©  Spes Patria, Vigor Ecclefie, Virtus Utrinſq; 
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J Other memorable places. $ Bethphage. 


ſcription, © J Two Tombs. 5 Goufrey of Builen's Epitaph. 
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Helena Temple. 
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Its Situation. 
King Baldwin's Epitaph. 
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Quem Formidabant, Cui Dona Tributa Feretant, 


7 


WBO 

Vs Cedar, Egypti Dan Ac Fomicida Damaſcus: 

dead Prob Dolor ! In Madico Clauditur Hebt umme. 

Qors | | 

ceiv'd Another Judas Machabeus, fam'd 

t was For glorious Acts, like His, King Balwiz nam'd, 
His Country's Hope. and Churches Champion two, 

*mple In whom united both their Honour knew, 

ch Whom Cedar, the Egyptian Pan, nay more, 

places | Damaſcus with her Homicidian Store, 

„ bur Whom all theſe fear'd, and to whoſe powerful Sway, 

ne ty Their willing Duties conſtaat Tribute pay, 

ſe on Alas! in this ſmall Tomb is ſhut from Day. 


Not far from thoſe two Monuments 
zou riſe upon Mount Calvary, and there 
xe ſhown, the cleaving of the Rock, 
which ſplit aſunder at our Saviour's 


e no Crucitixion, naturally rough and plainly 
pon proving, Art could have no hand in the 
o Wi prodigious rent, wherein, they tell us 
hich vas dicorer d Adam's head, which had 
%. been buried there, unknown to Mortals, 
bis WY till the death of Jeſus. 
rcls + Farther in the Temple there are 
many Chappels or Diviſions, conſtantly 
the mhbited by ſeveral different Sects of 
und BY Chriſtians, who imagining it is a very 


meritorious Act to ſpend their Lives 
within the Temple of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, embrace Confinement, and poſleſs 
Apartments, independent each on other, 
never ſtirring, - but on great occaſions, 
from the Altzrs of the Worſhip. 

The higheſt of - theſe: Chappels, che- 
quer'd over with a various colour'd mar- 
ble, which they will not let you walk up- 
on with Shoes, is built upon the very 
ſpot, of Ground. on which our Saviour 
ſuffer d on the Croſs; J the Hollow of 
the Rock, wherein the Croſs was plac'd, 
remains unbroken, richly. plated. with the 
figeſt Silver gilt, and piercing thro' 1 
midſt of a large remnant of the Cli , 
Which was not cut away at the Founda- 
tion of the Cappel, but continues whole, 


— 


near half a yard above the ſuperficies ol 
the marble Pavement. | 
Here it is, that Chriſtian Pilgrims 
in a xcalous Extacy, are ſeen to practice 
Airs and Poſtures, not much , differing 
from down-right Madneſs, rolling up 
and down with ſtrange Extravagance, 
endeavouring to creep, as near the hole, 
as poſlibly they can, embracing, ki Eng, 
and half deludging with Tears the ſolid 
Stones, as uf , knew them not to be 
inſenſible, and would extract a ſympa- 
thetic Sorrow from their rocky Hard- 
55 Er | 
On either, {ide of the abo venam'd 
hole, there ſtands a Croſs directly in the 
places, where the Thieves, who ſuffer'd 
with our, Saviour, hung in Crucifixion ; 
here, as in the other Chappels of the 
Temple, they adorn the ſides, and roof, 
with a conſiderable ſtock oſ ever burn- 
ing Lamps, the melancholy Air of which 
Appearance helps to ſtrike a ſacred Ter- 


. ror thr? the breaſts of all, who enter. 
Another Chappel, enter'd thro? the 


former, brings you to the place, where 
Chriſt was laid upon the ground, and 
naiPd, as uſual, upon the Croſs he died on: 
On the Floor, which, is compos'd of 
many. colour'd Marbles, you perceive the 
Figure of the Croſs, dueAly, as the 

n . 
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I be Rent in the Rock. + Chriſtian Chappels. 
F The Ceremonies there pertorm'd by Pilgrims, - 


of Chriſt. 
place, where Chyift was nail'd upon the Croſs. 


The Hole wherein was plac'd the Crofe 
f The two Thieves Croley, The 
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Be preſent State of Ethiopia Egypt. 
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Prieſts aſſur'd us, in the place, whereon 
lay that, which this is but deſign'd to re- 
preſent the Form of: Here again, the 
Pilgrims of both Sexes exerciſe their Vi- 

our, in thoſe zealous kind of Motions, 
i deſcrib'd ſo lately. | 

< Within. a little diſtance from theſe 
places, you are ſhown a marble Stone, 
which covers, 2s they ſay, that very ſpot 
of ground, whereon the Virgin Mary 


ſtood, when from the Croſs our Saviour 


recommended her and his beloved Diſ- 
ciple to mutual Love from that time 
forward. | ER BY 
"4 You paſs by many little Chappels 
thro? abundance of large Pillars, to the 
Sepulchre of Chriſt, esclos'd by a ſmall. 
Temple, upon which is built the open 
Cupola, I lately mentioned; the Wood 
thereof is Cedar, and the Chappel quite 
furrounded by a Range of corailh'd mar- 
ble Pillars, ſtanding cloſe againſt the 
Wall, and thence affording ſomething, 
that deſerves. the name of Ornament. 
Directly in the midſt appears the 
Sepulchre of our Bleſſed Saviour, kewn 
by manual labour in the Rock it ſelf, 
near two yards long, and one in breadth 7 
"Twas anciently expos'd to Publick 


view, unpoliſh'd and in native rough- 


neſs; but is now politely cover'd with 
a ſpacious Marble, to preſerve it from 
the zealous Robberies of ſuch Religious 
Pilgrims, as, imputing a Miraculous ef. 
ſects to the Poſſeſſion of ſuch Holy Re- 
liques, often us'd to break away fma 

pieces of the Rocky Sepulchre. 
** The Tomb, not quite 'a Tard in 
Height, enclos'd in ſuch a narrow ſpace, 
as Farce affords ſufficient Room for 
Hur to kneel, is now converted to an Al- 
tar, ornamented brightly with a conſtant 
number of fine Lamps, and dark effects 
of whoſe perpetual Smoak have daub'd 
the Roof with an unſightiy Black 


nels. 


I Near the entrance, in the middle 


and continue members of the 


\' 6. 


of the Floor, there lies à Stone, eat 
two Foot ſquare, whereon ſome fay 
the Angels ſat, when they declarg ts 
Chriſt was riſen; others wou'd pes 
us to believe, *rwas that, which had N 
roll'd againſt the entrance of the Sepulckke 
according to the Jewiſh' Cultom, "ws 
they ſhow'd us in another place 2 
Stone, which has with more ſucceſsate 
ſum'd that Reputation. | 
Not far froni hence they ſhow the 
remnant of a broken pillar, which 
ſaid to be a part of that, whereto they 
bound our Saviour, while they ſcburg 
him. ?Tis four foot long, and vein 
with dusky clouds, but ſprinkled on one 
ſide with certain ſpots of reddiſh colours 
which they woulq; perſwade us to believe, 


where made by the moſt precidus blood 


of the revil'd and tortur'd Jeſus. 

$ This Relique is enclos'd within an 
Iron Grate, thro' which it muſt be touched 
by nothing, but a certain ſtick, the Prieſts 


| provide you, with, which being thence 


immediately convey*d to Pilgrims mouths, 
is ſtedfaſtly believ'd of never failing pow- 
er to infuſe a certain balmy virtue to the 
Soul of him, who bleſſes his internal fi- 
culties by kiſſing eagerly the holy ſtick, 
which has been honoured with the 
touch of ſuch a ſacred Relique. 

There was a cuſtom inſtituted in 
the year one thouſand and ninety nine, 
of couſtituting gentlemen, Knights of 
the Sepulchre, by kneeling on the place, 
and taking there a certain Oath to be 


eternal ehamplions of the Church oſ 


Chriſt, and lead a life ſincerely pious, 
an Cas 
thalick Religion, which with certain other 
ceremonies ſuch as girding a' Sword, 
and hanging” a gold Croſs about his 
neck, being performed by the Father 
Guardian F the Franciſcan Monaſtery 
upon MountCalvary, he riſes, digaify'd 
with that religious quality; « oy 
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chre. * Plac'd in a narrow ſpace. 
ar of Chriſt's ſcourging. 


1 « Another acted place, LO The Sepulchre of Chriſt, how enelos'd. 


+ The Stone, which the Angel roll'd avay. J The pi 
$ The Honour paid the Relique.' I Knigbes of the Sepulchre. | 
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Paleſtine, and the whole Ottoman Empirz. 
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The Sovereigns of this once re- 
pected order were the Kings of France, 
who inſtituted it originally, but when 
Avarice of the Prieſts inclin'd them to 
accept of any man, how mean ſoever, 
who deſir'd he honour of this ſacred 
knighthood, cou'd he but afford to bribe 
them highly, it became at laſt fo very 
common that 'twas diſregarded by de- 
grees, and now is 2 rarely practis'd, 
or ſo much as ſought for. 

They ſhow a little low and dark- 
ſome Grotto, hewn, but roughly, in the 


body of the Rock, wherein they ſay our 


Saviour was confin'd betwixt the hour 
ol his Sentence, and the moment of his 
Crucifixion, | 

| Here likewiſe is the place wherein 
the Soldiers caſt their lots, according 
to the cuſtom, then in practice with 
the Jews, ſor our condemn'd Redeemer's 
garments, Not far from thence, the 
botrom of a tedious narrow pai of ſtairs, 
cut alſo from the Rock it ſelt, admits you 
to a kind of gallery, ſupported by tour 
marble pillars of a greyiſh colour, which, 
for ever ſweating, or emitting a perpe- 
tual moi ture by the native dampneſs of 
the ſubterraneous place, wherein they 
ſtand, are ſhown to ſtrangers for à mi- 
ncle, and ſaid to * weep with ſorrow 
for our Saviour's Crucifixion. - 

+ Upon the Southern ſide of Calvary, 
eleven ſtone ſtairs admit you to a Vault, 
which Helena firſt founded on that part 
ofthe valley of Carcaſſes, wherein amon 
raft heaps of rubbiſh, bones of men, an 


— 
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hadbeenCrucified with him, after theyhad 


lain unthought of, and forgotten, full 
three hundred years, or ſomewhat up- 


Wards. 


T I think that, having ſaid thus much 


wou'd be needlesſly prolix, to tire the 


Reader with additional Relations, little 
elle deſerving a peculiar obſervation, 
gives me opportunity to ſwell the ſub- 
ject, I have dwelt ſo long upon; and 
which, when Ibeheld the numerous ſceges 
of our Redeemer's ſufferings, poſſeſsd my 
boſom with an ardent flame of zeal for. 
that Religion, he ſo dearly fix'd amongſt 
us by his death and paſſion. | 
Grant, indulgent God of my deſires, 
that I may long retain a freſh idea of 
thoſe moving ſcenes, which ſtir'd the 
paſſion of my melting nature to a lively 
ſenſe of duty and affection, for that com- 
paſſionate and tender Saviour, who de- 
ſcended from his Father, to aſſume the 
frailties of a weak humanity, and died 
for the offences of an undeſerving Race 
of ſt ubborn ſinners. 
- Q Nothing, after you have ſeen all this, 
can tempt your ſtay in ſad Jeruſalem, you 
therefore take your leave of the Franciſ- 
cad F/yars, who pretend an humble con- 
deſcention to all kinds of people; bur 
have often given demonſtrative occaſion 
to the Proteſtants, who-travel hither, to 
miſtruſt the truth of their fair-fronted 
compliments, by.the miſcarriage of ſome 
Engliſhmen, whole companies of whom 
have died within one Week, I fear by 
other motives than the complaiſant inten- 


maſſy ſtones, they found. the Croſs of tion of accoming one another, to the 
Chriſt, and thoſe of the two Thieves,who other ſide mortality. 
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By whom luſtituted. C Chriſts priſon. 
ceping pillars. 
more worth mentio ning. 
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+ The place where they tound the Croſs; 


The place where they caſt Lots for his Garments. 


J The concluſion. 
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CHAP. XLI. 


. 


Of the Cities of Paleſtine, as they now. are. 


New proceed, to let the Reader now like her ſubverted, and difrob'q 0 
| know, that ſuch as is Jerzſalem, of ancient beauties, they exhibit to the 
juſt now deſcrib'd, ſuch allo are view of every traveller, a mclancho!y 
the other Cities of this miſerable cauſe of contemplation on the changes, 
country; once they flouriſh'd in a ſtate mortal excellence is. ever ſubject to, 
of glory, if not equal, yet not much in- and the undoubted truth of Seneca's al- B 
ferior to their fam'd Metropolis: But ſerted maxim, - 


you 
J Quicquid Sol Oriens, quicquid & Occidens. r 
Novit; Cæruleir Oceanus fretis | Ci 
Quicquid vel veniens, vel fugiens lavat, 0 
Atas Pegaſes corriepiet grad. * 
What e'er the Riſing, or the Setting Sun "+ 

| Knows in the daily Courſe, his Glories run; | * 
What eer the Ocean with Sky-colour'd Waves, Gas 
Or in her Ebbings, or her Flowings laves © Cit 
Time -ſhall with Pegaſtan Flight devour. "Re 


1 I will not, in deſcribing the condition The Inland Cities, anciently of mot . 
* of the Cities of the Holy-land, obſetve Repute, and now remaining meſt de. Ci. 
the nicety of Geographic Regularity, but ſerving of a Strangers; obſervation, ate 

taking firſt the Sea-port Towns in order no more than theſe, which follow: Od Wl 

as they. lie to the South-Eaſt of Egypt, Damaſcus, Ceſarea, Nazareth, Sanetia, 

thence come back the other way, and fo Jericho, and Hebron, andkto ſum up all the ths 

include a full deſcription of as much, as tam'd Beelen. 

now remains worth notice, in that trait * Gar, now calPd Ga, wis in Il p;; 

of Land, extending, as of old, from Daz ancient Times moſt famous, for the won- 

even to Beeyſheba. .._ © derful performances of Sampſo#”s ſtrength; BY qu 

$ The moſt remarkable of ſuch, as tis ſituated on a hill, and ſtands amidſt 

were of old, or ſtill continue Sea- port the fruitful Vallies of a pleaſant Country, Wl we 

Towns, or near the Sea, are theſe, whicli- iahabited promiſcuoully by Turks and Ar 

fallow ; Gaza, which I elſewhere men- Chriſtians, *tis about a mile in circuit, al W C 

tion'd, eAſtalon, and Joppa, eAcre, Ty- the houſes low, and meanly built of mud. 

u, and the celebrated Sidon. | / a 

: Ses. Tra. Trans. 5 The Sez-port Towns of Palaſtine. The loland Cities. c | 

deſcribed. | th 1 
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Paleſtine, and the whole Ottoman Empire. 
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ſubſtance, yet many Reliques, both 
{Marble Pillars, and a poliſhd kind of 
p;phy;y buildings, gave tair proots of her 
agnificence in former ages, 
+ There yer remain upon the Hull, 
je ſplendid ruins of a Maſſy, arch'd 
id lofty piece of Architecture, which 
b generally ſaid to have been anciently 
the place, where Samſſon, ſtanding blind 
bery ixt the Pillars, to make ſport tor the 
P>/;/ize Noblemen, pulPd down the 
Houſe with ſudden force, and with him- 
if, deftroy'd ſuch mighty Numbers of 
that Warlike people. | 
They {how the Fields, wherein the 
wk nam'd Sainpſer ty'd the Foxes Tail 
0 Tail, and burnt the ſtanding Corn of 
the Phii//izes ; and among the many 
places, Famous in his memory, oblige 
you to take. notice of a very ſteep and 
cragoy hill, ro which, when he had been 
diſturb'd in Gaga. he afcended, with the 
City gates upon his brawny Shoulders 
There is a Caltle now remaining, 
founded by King Baldwin, in the year 
one thouſand, one hundred and Forty- 
eight, a very mean and diſpicable Fa- 
brick, u here the Great Sangiack of 
Gaza has his Reſidence, and Rules the 
City and the Country round it, with an 
uncontroub'd and arbitrary Tyranny. 
About twelve miles South-Eaſt of 
Cr, cloſe: upon the Sea, is built the 
City eAſcalun, now call'd Sthalon, in- 
habiced by Twrks, and guarded by a kind 
of Frt, wherein they keep a ragged Gar- 


that it was of old the City, where was 
built the celebrated Temple of the Great 
Philiſtine Idal, Dagou, part of whoſe de- 
eay'd foundarions they pretend upon In- 
quiry, to point out to Travellers. IIs 
now a kind of inconſiderable Village, 
worth legartl for nothing, but the Gar- 
riſon, the Iart maintain to guard their 
Caſtle Ai b | 
* Joppa, famous in the Scriptures for 
a Sea-port Town, is ill accommodated 


— 
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riſon. 2 deſerves Remark, in 1 
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with a dangerous Haven, open to the 
tury of the Northern Tempeſts; all her 


Buildings are of Mud, or an unpolilh'd 


kind ot Stone, of an appearance, not 
agreeble. 'The place is peopled by pro- 
miſcuous numbers of the Iuris and 
Chriſtians. Certain Merchants have their 


Dwelling here, in order to export ſuch 


quantities of Cotton, as they can pro- 
cure about the Country. Other Mer- 
chandizes they are ſeldom ſtock'd with. 
Annual numbers of the Chriſtian Pil- 
grims, travelling travelling to viſit the 
Sepulchre of Chriſt, and other facred 
Reliques at Jeruſalem, are landed here, 
and by there frequent paſſages maintain, 
but no: enrich the miſerable natives of 
this worthleſs City, which is famous for 
the boaſted height of her Antiquity, re- 
ported to have been firſt by Japbet, 
As Son, or as ſome ſay, before the 
Deluge: 7. 

+ eAcre is a Sea-Port Town, directly 
equidiſtant from Jeruſalem and Tripo- 
lis of Syria; 'tis built upon a plain, its 
ſorm triangular, two ſides whereof the 


Sea for ever waſhes: Once it was a place 


of ſtrength, impregnable, and fortified 
by all tlie helps ol Art and Nature, 
which the mighty ruins, ſtill remaining, 
_ ſtupendious mountains well demon- 
rate, z 137 Þ7 | 

© <ucceſſive. Seas of blood were ſhed 
between the Trrks and Chriſ/ians in the 
Holy War, each ſide alternately, poſſeſ- 
fing, and obliged to quit the fatal City.; 
t is now entirely govern'd by a Tu | 

Sargiack. and inhabited by men of pretty 
good condition, on account of the con: 
veniency, the Sea affords them, of 
trade With Britain, Flland, France, =. 
every other navigating part of chrit- 
tendom. e 145 eee 

4 Tyras; the fam'd Metropolis of old 
Phenitia, celebrated anciently for wealth 


and power, and particularly ſamous for 


her Purple Dye, which lives ſo fre- 
N * quently 


+ Ruins of the Philiſtines Temple. J *ampſon's Foxes 3 
J How much Blood has been ſhed there. $ Dye deſcribd. 


, Toppa deſcrib'd, I Are defcrib'd.” 


Ac old Cale. I {ſcabs deſcrib's, 
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quentlyin many oftheworks of formerWri- Trees, and lovely Gardens, that g, 
ters, is at preſent ſubject to the Twrkiſh ſeem'd to form the very Paradiſe o 
Government, and pled by a mixture Nature, and miſled the Senſes of he. 
of Moors, Greeks, and other kinds of proud inhabitants, to all the praQtices; 
Chriſtians and Mahometans together. It Villany and Arrogance, which temypced 
is ſituated cloſe upon the Sca to which them to live a Life ot Luxury, and wi 
ſhe opens on her Northern-ſide, with a low in the taſte of carnal BliG, un. 


delightful and commodious Harbour. 


mindtul of a Truth, the ruinated 4. 


Once ſhe was not only gloriouſly ſpect of her Modern Figure, ſadh 
magnificent in her Buildings, but ſur- reaches every Stranger, who may chance 
rounded by ſuch numbers of delicious to viſit her; | 


$ Nulla ſors lenga ell, doler ac valiptas 
Ituicem cedunt, brevi-r voluſ tas, 
Ina permutat brevis hora ſummis. 


No Lot is laſting, Grief and Pleaſure too 
Alternately each other ſtill perſue, 
But Pleaſure's Reign is ſhorteſt of the two. 


— — 


One ſhort Hours Change makes meaneſt Things moſt Great. 


Sidon is of rather more leſs Antiqui- 
than Tyre, built and nam'd, as molt a- 
gree, by Sidon, Cangan's eldeſt Son. Tis 
ſituated in a very rich and healthful 
Country, not far diſtant from the Cedar 
Mountains of the famous Lebanon, and 
upon the other ſide made pleafant and 
convenient by the Sea, which watlhes 
It. 

* The preſent Sidon ſtands on a foun- 
dation, ſomewhat diſtant from the an- 
cient City, and is very meanly built and 
deſpicably peopled, ſcarce worth men- 
tion, but upon account of ſome Anti- 
quities. particularly an old Tomb, which 
they affirm to be the Sepulchre of Te- 
bulon: It ſtands among the ruinated 
Buildings, which appear to mark the 
place, where the proud Sidon ſtood in ſor- 
mer Ages. 
Many Merchant here reſide, ex- 
porting yearly quantities of Cotton, Silk, 
and other Manufactures: The Town 
and Country round it, are entirely ſub- 
Jett to the Turkiſh Government, but in a 
manner ſomewhat different from other 
places, for the great Emir or Governor 


poſſeſſes an heriditary power, and fre 
exerciſe of a Religion, I between Me. 
hometaniſm and Chriſtianity, by virtue 
of a Patent granted them on their fub- 
miſſion to the Turkiſh yoke, when they 
had long defended their poſſeſſions, lt 
them by the famous Godfey of Bullorgne, 
King of Jeruſalem, who brought them 
from their native country, France, t0 
ſerve as chriſtian Soldiers in the Hoy 
Land, where their poſterity have 1n the 
courſe of time, degenerated both from 
their Religion and Honour, to the evil 
principles and mean ſubjection, they 
profeſs at preſent. n 

$ Eaſtward of Sidon, two days jour: 
ney ſtands; Damaſcus, ſituated on a:plain, 
well watered, and ſu: rounded by a grace- 
ful Ring of fruitful Mountains, now tie 


ſeat of a Baſhaw, and peopled with the 


wealthieſt inland merchants of the Turk 
Empire. All her houſes are indifferent 
built of Kone, or brick unbak'd, and of 
a ſmall duration. Numerous Fountains, 
Fiſh-Ponds, Orchards, Gardens, Avenues 
and Grotto's graceful adorn the _ 

| j 1 a 
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4 Her ancient State. $ Sen. Trag. Thy. 
nutzetures. J The Government of S abn. 
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| Sidon deſcrib'd. 
$ Deſcription of Damaſcus, 


The modern Sidon. t lis Mr 
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City cas, which, 9 id Mas ng, 20h. and. i 4 
25 " meaſure Kit continues 
Hyentibn dr gb Ace of has Hog 
Arts, and. uſe ful. 1 0 0 7 1 . 
\ Cofareag, 9 f the. famous City 7 
5 now entrsmely hang d 0 dliſa dan; 
age, by By oe of . And 17 005 
throw of governments, . "Tis, not 
hiding, ftiff a cn gf great int 980 be 
famous for 2, Calſle of, o {tx 1 {ity 
tion and cantrivance,..chas 1150 254 
Sultans, looking on it as a kin 190 5 
wick npox# Tweed, think fit to. nour 
it with a perpetual mention in the titles, 
they affix to every publick Prog 17755 
tion, in the lowing: manner; J, T, ,even 
„, the Mighty Sultan, among ſt whoſe 
numerous Places of Defence, the im- 
« pregnable ' Caſtle of Caſareg iz s(keem'd 
„the leaſt, and in regard to wh hoſe. 
« yaſt power, the Macedonian Empire 
« was a yery Trifle. 

$ Nazareth, the birth-place of the 


Blejſed Virgizy ſcarce deſerves a meptiqu t 


upon any other conſideration.” 2 
ſituated in a Valley, all the 1 a bout. 


it craggy, and, un cuitful.; n 
hundred houſes form the Village, AER 


at preſent on the old foundation of the 
Galilean Nazareth. 


| Poor are the people, who inhabity, 
here, a mix'd conjunction of the Turks 
and Cbriſtiaus, yet the laſt by far the! 
feweſt, Nothing here deſerves-remark,” 
but certain venerable ruins onthe Hils 


adjoining, and a kind of Chappel;" 55 
they ſay is built, upon that ve 

of ground, whereon ſtood king 
Virgin Mary's houſe, and coc! 
Nativity. 

* Samaria, lying almoſt i in of 25 
of the Holy Land, — ofutais 
dable City, peopled only by 
and (but in that "tis ſomewhat ſtr 
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F | Once a' place of fame, 
and Tub fig country: 


 toferably 
fertile; bw. 5 er face Of nature is 
fo (ans y Alt 'd, that (the piercing 
Kai 00 Ni lifes necefſaries, tempting 
the poor Arabs, who inhabit the rough 
,mquntains raund it, to make prey on 
al luch enge 'Ss as they can over- 
come by J WR kt- force, or ſubtle 
Abi abe b come ſo dangerous 
an undertaking * to attempt a journey 
cher, apd the, place it ſelf ſo barren 
0 unplea ant, that it gave occaſion in 
:'Holy War. for the driginal of an old 
Verb, lien you wol'd revenge y our 
felt on any man, who has affronted you, 
to ſay in England, Mou d you were at 
Jer icho, 
Hebron, which was once the reſi- 
nce of David, till the conqueſt of the 
tes poſſeſs d him of Jersſalem, 
+ Tort many miles from Gaza, not 
rom the celebrated Lake 
8 nd Gwmorrah The place is 
6 , and often viſited 
9 5 Teteration, by bigorted 
5 | t as a — 
ca Pilgrimage on no ac- 
8 dt 500 perform a kind of ce- 
mourning o'er the Tombs 
d Patriarchs, who here lie 


5 5 
deſerving no man's obſervation, We . Nothing certainly can yield a more 
any thing, but ſome fine ruins of An“ Melighttul proſpect, than thoſe lovely 


tiquity, which ſeem to have been for- NO 72. 4 C Vallies, 
merly no leſs than kingly palaces, by 
* — J : — — ———— 
T The Town cæſarea. 5 Nazareth, in ber preſent Condition. 1 How inhabited. * S4maricg 
as at preſent, + The City Fericbo. mology. * Ot. 
ginal of the Proverb. Woz'd you were at Jericho, 1 flebwd gdefcrib'd #* A: plcaſant | 
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Vallies, fruitful Hills, large Plains, and 
flow'ry Meadows, Which, combining 
the petſections of their natural beauty, 
ſeem to paint the Land, round Hebrox 
with ſo odd a gayety, that even the 
dulleſt Eye is ſweetly raviſh'd with an 

object. ſo delightſul. a 2 
¶ Berſheba, oppoſite to Gaze, and 
the Southern boundary of old Judea, 
now diſtinguiſn d by the name of Gebe- 
Min, remains an inconſiderable Village, 
boaſting neither Reliques of her own 
Antiquity, nor taſting the Advantages of 
other Cities, in her traffick, ſituation, 
or the character, ſhe bears, when put 
in competition with the places, I have 
treated of, 5 | 


At ſiquis ultro ſe malis 


Ve preſent State of Ethiopia, Egypt, 


And now I think, I have ab bfi. 
as is ſſibly, de ſerib'd, as largely 456 
neceſſary, all thoſe Cities of the hapleßz 
Holy Land, w hich 0 deſerve Rematk 
or bear regard enoug in modern fervi 
tude, to claim a place in the remembrance 
of a traveller. * As 
I cannot help repeating the concern, 
had upon me, to behold this county 
once the ſeat of juſtice and religion 
grean in a ſubjection to the enemies 
of both. Tis true the Jews, her ol 
inhabitants, had more” deſerv'd a ſtran. 
er's pity, had they leſs invited thei; 
oretold deſtruction, for we may be a. 
low'd to fay with Seneca, 


1 


Quem Fata copunt, ille cum venia eft miſer; 


offert volens, 


Seq; epſe torquet, perdere el dignns bona © 


Lueis neſcit uti. 


That Man, whoſe Troubles from Fates Curſes flow, 


But He, who 


H Tho' Miſerable, is with FRY ſo; | 
does, unforc'd, Self Torment chuſe, 
Deſerves to loſe a Good, he knows not how to uſe. 
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(f the River Jord 
Sodom 
. „teen 
Bring my Reader now to a Deſcrip- 
tion of a River, worth Remark, in. 
that it is the only one, the Holy 
Land can boaſt of, and a memorable 
Monument of the Almighty Vengeance 
on a wicked People in the Stagnate Sea 
of heavy Waters, which at preſent co- 
rers thoſe once lovely Plains. on whoſe 
delightful Surface ſtood the Cities, whic 
by obſtinate adherence. to the blacke 
Vices, drew down ſhow'rs of Fire and 
Brimſtene, on their unrepenting and ſu- 
pine Inhabitants. 2 Y | b 
bar, of old the Sonther n, Boundary 
of Paleſtine, receiv'd its name from a 
arge Fountain, near to which che Town 
vas ſituated : And from a kind of Lake 
or Welt of mighty depth and magnitude, 
ſome miles | 


ning thence thro? Subterraneous paſſages 
to the aforenam'd Fountain Dax, emit» 
ting there /and at another Fountain ſome- 
what ſmaller, very near, and anciently 
diſtinguiſh'd by the name of Jer) || thoſe 
filing Streams, which gradually ſwell to 
a conſiderable breadth, and form by 
their continued courſe, the River Jor- 

N. 

Neitker the Length, the Breadth, 
er Depth of Jordan are extraordinary, 
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ve that ancient City, 
lows the celebrated River Jordan, run- 
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mn La. 
the Dead-Sea, or Lake of 
S oi fs 1.22 ci 
where broadeſt not exceediag half' a 
quarter of dh mile, and no ways 
navigable for a Bark or Burden; flow in 


- motion,. ſmooth and clear, in all her 


Channels and from North to South, divi- 
ding many pleaſant Tracts of Land, for 
more than half the length of Paleſ- 
tine. TE N | 
+ There is not in the Univerſe a River 
of a more delightful proſpect, or agree. 
able Contriyance, as to the meadring 
forms, and winding Labyrinths, wherein 
it glides with an uncommon gentleneſs, 
along the midſt of Plains and vallies, 
ſometimes thro? an open Country, then 
inclos'd on either ſide by rifing Ridges 
of fine woody hills, and every where a- 
dorn'd on both its Banks, with ſhady 
Groves of Poplar, Alder-Trees, the 
mournful Willow, and a thoufand other 
lovely Greens, ſurprizingly inchanting 
every eye with ſudden Wonder, at the 
unaſſiſted gayeties of Virgin nature, 
Yet does the River ſometimes change 
its proper form, and wander, till "tis loſt 
a While in certain Lakes, amongſt whoſe 
number two there are, which anciently, 
were famous for their magnitude ' and 
depth, and till continue higbly worth a 
Strangers obſervation. i 
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Courſe and Beauty. 


of Day. | The Etymology of Jorden... - * Deſcription of the River. . + ks 
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© The firſt is Gituated in the upper 
Galilee, and now call'd Hoolee, ſpacious 
in the Winter, but in Summer almoſt dry, 
and yeilding a Production of — 255 
tities of Reeds, that omg Ln 
Beaſts find ſhelter there, andi 
ly lie in ambuſh ſor the unſuſpecting 


Traveller. 
d The * —— * 
Tiherisg of G amen 
call'd in Holy-Wrir. 25 
is fifteen miles in 1 0 5 
breadth, affording numerous 4 of 
Fiſh, of admirable reliſh, and ſo ſtrange- 
ly tatning all the Soil, which . 0 
Is that: it. wSl deſerves » name 
0 ol A pare, of. 1 "nlp 
ol us Sie the Gt wit 
natural 4 185 of Pleaſüre, if Ag 
low'd: up iq the: Dead 0 18 which | 
enters with, A, full diſc in 7 
_ on is ſcen no ind fir 
time forward,; nor the Sea, itſelf. © d 
975 Well, by, boch a Tributaßy A 1 75 
eficreaſing. Waters, oe 
ſonably, gucke, that 1 mult Nin 101 
ubterrancous.. ,nnels t diſgotge, jo 
Streams, recely, 1 plentify ully. Te i 
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ſunk beneath the Surface of thi & 0 
mal Lake, which now oerflow; the 
Ancient Habitations of luxurious Wich. 
Acne, and does at certain Seafan, 9 


ea cially preceedin 
* 12 emit a king 
Miſt or ſmoaky Cloud, in five diſing 
and. diſtant Places, which the (ye, 
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3 The Lake Holte. 
the Dead Sea + Its Extent and Original. 
y Why the Lake of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
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Paleſtine, and the whole Ottoman Empire. 
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lake of Sadam and Gomorrab, in com- ſurſace: This I can aſſure my Reader, iz 
memoration of the dreadful puniſhment, a molt egregious faltehood, for J have 
jullicted by the hand of our Almighty nor only ſeen valt quantities of Fowl fly 
God, upon a ſinful people, once inha- up and down about it, but deſcend ſome: 
biting the cities, which hed there theif times inſearch of meat, upon ſuchfloatiag 
ſituation. # Reeds, or other ſwimming Heaps, as lie 

It has been commonly reported, upon the top thereof. Perhaps, the ſtory 
and confirm'd by the aſſertion of ſome took its riſe from the repute, which Poets 
modern travellers, that all ſuch Birds, gave eAverns, and ſome other Lakes on 
15 dare attempt the flying over it, are that account. Thus touch'd on by Lu- 
ſufocated with the vapours, riſing rom crelius. | 
the Lake, and fall down dead upon its 


—— — Nome id ab re 
Inpoſurum ef, quia ſunt avibus contraria cunflis, 
E regione, ea quod loca cum advenere volantes, 
Remigii ollita peunarum vela remittunt; 
Pracipiteſq cadunt molli cerviee profuſa. 


36h —— -— That Name is juſtly giv*n, 
Becauſe the Killing Nature of the Place 
Is ſtill Deſtructive to the Feather'd Race; 
Who, when they leave their Tracts of milder Air . 
And hither with advent'rous Flight repair. 
Forgetting how to Fly, they ſtrangely fail, 
FThro' the infected Air on Wings to ſail, 
And with extended Necks fall headlong down. 


1 ſhall only add one obſervation not far diſtant from the Lake, I have 
more, beſore I end this chapter, and been treating of, they ſnhow a hill of an 
that is, this Lake among its many ills, indifferent magnitude, which is, or ſeems 
has one good quality: For by the briny to be, a kind of Roy Salt; unfit ſor 
nature of its waters, and the foil about uſe, and thence unvalued upon any other 
it, it yields ſuch mighty quam ities of reaſon, than the reputation of being, 
Salt, as furniſh all the Holy Land with what the Scriptures call the pillar of Gale 
unexhauſted plenty of that neceſſary pro- into which Lots wiſe was metamor- 
duct. 126919 1. ee een phog'd, when her female curioſity inclin'd 
. * Yet one addition more, accoſting - her: to look back "againſt the Angel's 
my remembrance, muſt implore the Rea- order, and behold the ruins of her flaming 
der's pardon, if I ſtay to mention it; City. 
It is, that mongſt a ridge of mountains. 
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Of the Preſent State of the Chriſtian Religion u 
Paleſtine. A 

| Sa r0us 

thre 

. | trea 

- WOU”D be perhaps impoſſible, of thoſe holy duties, which wou'd better ” | 

in travelling about the ſpa- tar become their application. * 

cious Univerſe, to find a ſcene, || However, there are many different Fry 

J more ſtrangely ſhocking to Setts of chriſtans here, who led by Wn 

a Chriſtian zeal, than what the Holy piety, and the prevailing love of their Witye; 
Land affords at preſent: For it cannot Religion and its practices, abandon all Wen 
ſurely be a welcome comemplarion to a the gayeft/ follies of the gilded World, Wl wh: 
man, who owns the Faith of Chriſt, to and ſpend their days within Jernſalen, Wl Gre: 
{ce that place have leaſt of his Religion, nay commonly within che very Temple * 
which had moſt of his good wiſhes. of our Saviour”s'Sepulchre, with all the WM thre 
The vileſt ſoil, the earth poſſeſſes, marks of a ſincere repentance, and in- tie 
ields encreaſe, when it is fow'd with genious nation to the ſmarts of po- Nit 
ſiberaliry : But this ungrateful clime, verty, and unalluring rules of an unfeign'd WM nil 
this miſerable country, 1 the Auſterity. at Firth mot 
ineſtimable blood of Chriſt: himſelſ, is Some hundreds of thefe zealous fi- Hint 


yet ſo far from an improvement of har milies, * perpetually reſide within the 1 
not alone prodigions but peculiar bleſ- Temple, fo! as never to eat, drink, vr diſt 
ſings, that the diſencouragd practice of ſleep, in any other place, nor find a f mo 
repulsꝰd chriſtianity is diſregarded more ſibilty gf converſation with the people of WM ver 
in Paleſline, than even; the moſt remote the town, at any other time, than when Wt Say 
and barharous corners of. the Turkiſt ter- they bring proviſions thither, and by G 
ritories. gun 1 od nor ringing one, of a great number of (mall WM -» 

$ Tlie: ſcatter'd.:chriftiand, who inhe- Bells; different Cobds: made faſt with WW Ch 
bit with the Turks, in any oi thoſe towns, ig the teverat apartments of the chriſ WM of 
I mention'd in the former chapter, com- tians there, give notiteiito the perſons, WW Co 
monly are ſuch, as are attracted by the they defire to ſpcak with, Who immt- For 
ſummons of a profitable way of living, diately come out, to be acquainted with 0 
and forgetting every call of their hm ide reaſon of their ſummons. aut 
nity, but that of intereſt, give their mine But ſince it may not be an unaccept- ¶ vic 
catirely up to a continued practies , «ble amuſement for the Reader, to be of 
ſuch advantageous courſes, as, engaging: made acquainted with the different tenets W eq 
totally the bent of their, deſires} prevent of che chern ſects, reſiding at Jeruſalen, 
their ſouls frum the neglected i 8 | — 1 
« A ſhocking Contemplation, $ The common Chriſtian Inkabitagts- of Paleſtine, 1 Maoy Sccd, 
who live in the Temple of Chriſt's Sepulehre. * How Converſe with Strangers. tia! 
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Paleſtine, and the whole: Ottoman Empire. E 


will enumerate the ſeveral Doctrine of baptize, repeating every year that Sacra. - 
ach Chriſtians Zealots, as are compre- ment Ceremony, on the Twelfth day of 
tended in the following denominations. Chriſtmas, in Commemoration only of 
J eArmentans, Coftees, eAlyſens and the Condeſcention of our Lord, who 
recians, Jacobins, Neſtorians Georgians, ſtoop'd that day to be baptiz'd in Jordan 
nd a kind of People, who have many by St. Jahn tbe Baptiſt. _ 
Monaſteries on Mount Lebanon, and are Confeſſion, keeping Lent, and pray- 
litioguiſh'd amongſt Cluwiſtians, by the ing for the dead, are points, wherein 
ame of Maronttes. | they join exactly witly the Raman Catho- 
$ The Faith of the eArmenans, who licks, as tho oppoſe them rigidly, in 
we, next the Grecians, here molt nume not — Images in Churches, or 
ous, has been already told you in the the uſe of Crucifixes, and permitting 
three and twentieth Chapter; largely Prieſts to marry ſreely. | 
reating of thoſe peoples cuſtoms, and F In one odd point they ſeem to ſa- 
their Tenets of Religion, vour the Opinion of: the Jews, with 
| I likewiſe, bave inſorm'd you, that whom they {ide in Abſtinence, from cer- 
the Coptees are the remnant of the old tain Meats, and keeping Satrrday vs 
Fryptians, and at large deſcrib'd their holy, as they do the Chriſtian Sabbath. 
Doctrine and Condition, in the four and I need not tell the learned Reader, that 
twentieth Chapter of this Treatiſe, nor the Jacobizs ate call'd ſo ſrom the Foun- 
en T enlarge, without a flat Prolixity, on der of their Hereſy, a Syrian of mean 
what I have already ſaid concerning parentage and fortune, nam'd Jacol ur. 
Greece, and the Religion of her Natives. His dictates taught; his Followers, 
Let it then ſuffic to ſay; that all the and their poſterity,” o make the God- 
three abovenam'd Sets; adminiſter in head of our Saviour paſſive, and ſubſer- 
the reſpettive offices of their Religion, vient to his Manhood. They believe the 
at {reJalenn, with as unbounded a per- Soul of Man immortal, but with this 
miſſion, and the fame degrees of! Cere- Reſerve, that it continues ſlumb'ring with 
mony. as they ate allow'd:to. uſt; when the body, tilt the day of Judgment. 
in their ſeveral diſtant Countries. 1::Confethon, Purgatory, and the prayers 
The reſt 1 wHl*proceed- to treat of, as ot Roman Catholleks or the deceas'd, 
diſtinctly as'F aft; and firſt che 4byſens, they diſregard, as needleſs Innovat ons. 
more ancient than theit Fellows-in com Their Prieits may marry; and adminiſter 
verfion to the Faith and Worſhip/'of out che Sacrametit in both kinds, and unani- 
Saviour Chrilt;/ require the pheſefence. mouſly juin ro disbelieve the Truth, and 
+ They are no ether than the thiati- diſobęy che orders of the ancient fathers, 
an race, whoſe Anceſtors embrac'd the and their Syzods, for the molt part. 
Chriſtian DoQriae, ſrom the preaching: ; Neſ'orius in the Reign of Theodhfuc, 
of their Queen Candaces Eunuch, PH Was biſhop of Conſtantinopie, and a na- 
Convert, much about the Year of Chet, fi of the Upper Germany, he introduc'd 
Four Hundred and Seventy. , © n Hereſy, which has prevail'd extreme- 
T They circumciſe their Children, V. in the Eaſt, and gives the Denomina- 
authorized, as they imagine, by out Sa- tion of Neftorians to its profeſſors. 
viour's own example, and extend tlie duty In the adminiſtration of che Euchariſt, 
of the manual operation to both Sexes this SEC deny the real preſence nor 
equally,: - > permit the Virgin Mary to be call'd, The 
The Man at forty days old, and the Motker of God.“ They read the Scrip- 
Woman at - threeſcore they conſtantly eber ede tures, 
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The preſent Stare of Ethiopia, Egypt, | 


tures, and pretend to practiſe a reſervd 


Humility, but make a ftrange Diviſion 
in our Saviour Chriſt, between his di- 
vine and human nature 


I The (Georgians, calld ſo from the 


Country of that name, (in ancient days 
Albania, or Iberia) are in many Cere- 
monies and Opinions, imitators of the 
Greeks, and moſt diſtioguiſh'd by the 
following principles, to which they lon 
have been moſt{trict Adherers. "Ph 


They take a liberty from” their Reli-: 
gion, to indulge the lenſes almoſt to the 


higheſt pitch of Inceſt, by permitting 


marriages within the rules of Chriſtian” 


Prohibition. They are great Admirers 
of loud Inſtruments of Muſick, in their 
Churches, and have ſeldom deviated from 
an honeſty of Mind, which ſpeaks em 
juſtly qualified tor the reſpect and care 
of European Governments, who might 
with little charge or labour, bring them 
over from their in- oſſenſive ignorance, 
to a more lively and iſluminated Know- 
ledge of the Chriſt, they Worſnidßp. 
The Maronites took name, from 
Maro an old eAbbot, who won 'em over 
from the Jacobi opinion to a new one of 
his own; or, as ſome ſay, from a large 
Village, call'd  Maroza, | ſituated near 
their famous Monaſtery on Mount Liba. 
aus or Lebanon. Dei 2200 
There have been frequent conferences 
ſet on foot, between the Raman Catho- 
licks and the abovenam'd Maronites, 


' fectual Bigottry. 


A 


ceeded, that they are come wholly Over 


to the Church of Rome, ſome few Re. 
ſerves excepted, two of which are theſs: 
They hold ir as a ſuperſtitious Cerems. 


ny, to make uſe of extreme union, ons 


of the Seven Romiſb Sacraments, and lc. 


upon all Prayers for the Degeas'd, as 


| : : IElp- 
leſs offices of a miſtaken Zeal, or a 


Ine. 


* Theſe chen are all the noted Chris. 


ans, now inhabiting Jeruſalem, or any 


other part of Pale//ine, each ſeveral order 
lubject to the Government of their te. 
ipective Biſhop, Abbor, ot elected Guar. 
dian, but ſo much more ſubject to the 
Turkiſh power, that they muſt miſerably 
tand, depre(s'd by wait of riches or au- 
thority, and ſee the ground, which once 
the good, the Holy Jeſus honour'd with 
his Habitation, made the. property, and 
ruin'd by the inſolence of thoſe audacious 
Infidels, Who dare, upon the very ſcene 
of his n Blaſpheme his 
perſon, and der ide his'Crucitixion.. 

I In this condition, Reader, lies the 
— Land at preſent, ſcarce enough e. 
ſteem'd by a-few Turks, who live there- 
in, to ma 'em gueſs their Profits worth 
their Pains, and yet in vain deſir'd with 
longing wiſhes, by many Chriſtian Pria- 
ces, Who ſor want ofa: ſufficient power, 
by ſiogle efforts, to expel the conquer: 
ors, ate-fore!d i to ſee. that Land more 
wretched: now than any other, which 
was once declar'd by God himſelf, the 


wherein the former have ſo well ſuc- happieſt of the Univerſe. 
| 5 „Werle 1 20G gen Bid 7 e 
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Paleſtine, and the whole Ottoman Empire. 
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of Arabia 


OW, let us look into the do- 
minions of the Three Arabia s, 
many parts whereof are ſub- 
ject to rhe Twrkiſe Sultan, but 
fir more, are not, yet do thoſe lawleſs 
aud imperious monarchs claim the ho- 
nour of the government of all, by ad- 
ding to their titles an illegal claim, to 
the entire poſſeſion of the wide Arabia. 
Since therefore, tho? not really his, lie 
calls them fo, I will as briefly as is poſ- 
ſible, to ſatisfy the Reader, give a juſt 
deſcription of the three divicns of this 
mighty country, and firſt attempt a tho- 
rough view of that Arabia, call'd Pe. 
ra. | | 
Arabia Petræa, or Arabia the Stony, 
either took its name from Petra, now 
call'd Rat. al- allab, by tlie Turks, its 
maſters, the metropolis of old of all the 
country ; or, as ſome will have it, from 
the rocky mountains, which confine it, 
and the great ſtone quarries, at the bot- 
tom of the ſand, in every part within it. 
is bounded on the Northern ſide 
by Syria, on the Welt by Egypt. on the 
Eaſt it borders on the defarts of Arabia, 
and the Southern confines touch the 
Northern ſhores of the Red Sta, and 
the delightful frontiers of Aral ia felix. 
| The land is very deſolate; and bars 
ren to a vaſt degtee. "The ground lies 
walt, o'er xhelm'd a thouſand times a 
vear, by fluctuating waves of rolling fand, 


P— WE 


the Stony. 


if I may call thetfi fo, impetuouſly driven 
up and down, Hills chang'd to Valleys, 
and the Valleys ſuddenly transſorm'd 
to mountains; nothing here can boaſt the 
certainty of one half hours duration; all 
the face of fickle nature varies in a 
moment, and you ſee no more the va- 
niſh'd proſpect, you have juſt been look- 
ing on. | 

* No Tree here flouriſhes, but now 
and then a ſolitary Palm; the ground 
unſtable; can produce no more than two of 
three low kind of Herbs, the Hyſſop, and 
another ſpreading Leaf, which, wanting 
little depth .for Rodt, grow here and 
there upon the Graſs-leſs ſurface of the 
naked land. _ | | 
4 But what is more than all the 
reſt intolerable, is the melancholy wane 
of water, travellers are ſubject to. who 
often are oblig'd to ride till almoſt dead 
with thirſt, before they find à Spring, 
ſufficient to emit a pint of Water for 
the ſervice of a multitude. 

<q Excepting the wild e4rabs, whom 
I ſhall diſtiactly treat of by and by, 
thoſe miſerable wretches, who ighabit 
this untempting country, commonly are 
ſuch, as being driven from their native 
places by a barbarous oppreſſion. chuſe 
to change a forc'd, for a no leſs, but 
voluntary mifery. 


N®44, 4B 1 0 pinching 


Aabis Petræa, why fo call'ds 
Wil. * Its Bittenneſs. 


§ The Sitoation of the Stony Arabia. 
1 Great Want of Water, 


4 The mitcr; of hie Inhabitants. 


1} Deſcription of. the - 
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The preſent OFAate of Ethiopia, Egypt, 
T O pinching poverty! That men tainly ran headlong to theſe delart, 
ſhou'd yield their nobleſt virtues to be to avoid the ſhame, thy power er. 
cruſh'd by thee! How ſtrange are thy pos'd 'em to, unleſs thou art indeed z 
effects, And to what unaccoùntable at- terrible as/the old Poet thus has repre. 
rempts doſt thou puſh vn the minds ſented thee. 
of ſuch as feel thee! No men had cer- * 


$ Poverty, Cyrnur, tames a Good Man more 
Than Fevers, Age, and all, he felt before. 
To fly the heavy Curſe of being Poor, 
What Ils, O Cyrzzs, ſhou'd not Men endure ? 
hs They rather ought to mees ſome Briny Wave, 
And 'midſt th'unſathom'd Ocean find a Grave; 
*T were better far to ruſh agaiaſt ſome Rock, 


168 vi And daſh their Brains out With the bloody Shock; 

For ev'ry Man by Poverty's depreſt,- nen 
d Nor can he Speak, or Act, or Live at reſt; 
But Tongue-tyed, Silence bends his knowing Breaſt, 5 


Thence Cyraus, ſhou'd we ſtrive by Land or Sea, 

From poor Mens Burthens to live ever free, 
For tis far better, we ſhou'd Death endure, 2.7 
Than bear the Weight of Life, if Life muſt ſtill be Poor, 


" Vet is it, on the other hand, as 
wretched a condition, to be ſwelPd, be- 
yond the knowledge of our ſelves, and 
the remembrance of our frailties, by the 
tranſitory preference, we gain above our 
fellow mortals: by the ſhort liv'd hon- 
ours, wealth beſtows on our deluded 
wiſhes, ſudden changes, and undreamt 
of ſtorms, invading our poſſeſſions, ma 
reduce us ſwiftly, even below a. level, 
with the meaneſt of our menials, and 
to puniſh our Ambition, ſhip-wreck'our 
good fortune. 1 

*I very well remember, once at Ham. 
burgh. to have ſeen a — 2 
of the ſtrange viciſſitudes to which mor- 
rality is hourly ſubject: For as I was 


FRE DERIC LEOPOLD 
L AUSSERBURG, a perla 
of obſcure birth, and an illiterate edu 
cation, grew ſo rich by grear mens fl. 
vour, and a thouſand unexpected bleſ. 
ſings of an undeſerv'd good fortune, 
that he was advanc'd to the moſt envied 
dignities, the magiſtracy of this City 
cou'd beſtow upon him, and encreag' 
in wealth and power to ſo prodigious 4 
degree, that no ſix gentlemen in all 
that country, cou'd outbalance his pol 
ſeſſions. | BY 

I Pride, the conſequence, and com- 
mon tinger of triumphant beggary, quite 
turn*d his ſenſes: In this height of exal- 
tation the means, by which he role, 


looking on the monuments, which grac'd and look'd upon the bleſſings, he po- 
a Church of the abovenam'd city, I ſeſs'd, as fram'd for his enjoyment; in- 
took notice of a certain tomb-ſtone, fix d ſolence and vanity ſo clouded his ſmal 
up ſideways to the wall, on which, ſhare of underſtanding, that he us d al 
beſides a deal of Sculpture, there were people with ſuch unbred haughtinels, 
deeply cut the ſtrange particulars of that he became the univerſal hate of town 
the relation following, in the German and country. $85 © 
Language. | + Providence 
J Rellection on the ill Effects of Poverty. § Theognit, upon Poverty. Reflections on tht 
vanity of pride. 2 4 Story, of @ proud, rich Mas at Homburgh. + A ſauden Riſe, 94 
weakneſs of Nacure. | 
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Paleſtine, aud the whole Otroman Empire. 
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Providence endeavour'd to oblige 


lat 
Cy 


ed 4 
ore. 


Free-ſpea 


tice of ſo ſcornful a deportment, urging 
hat tho! now he was above the malice 
of the world, a time might come, when 
ke ſhou'd ceaſe to be fo, had this vain 
and ſenſeleſs anſwer thrown upon him, 
—— Alas! Poor Fool, an Afs might ſoon- 
er learn to play upon the Bagpipes, than 
the Curſe of Poverty be taught @ way to 
woke me miſerable. 
Advice was ineffeQual, and the 
gentleman forbore repeating” it, the 
havghty Layſerbuyg went ſoon that night 
to bed, and wak'd about the heur of 
midnight with a wonderful 22 to 
hear he noiſe of Ruſtic Muſick in the 
Street, (and as he thought before his 
Windows) with a hundred exclamations, 
ſuch as Lord deliver us, Protect us Hea- 
ven, and the like, from all the windows, 
oppoſite to his, whoſe Caſement ſhut 
and open'd with a ſtrange'confulion. 
$ Tempted by the noiſes, he got our 
of. bed, and running to his chamber 
window, threw it open, and rhe firlt re- 
mark, he caſt his eyes on, was a kind of 
Phantom, repreſenting the exact reſem- 
blance of an Aſs, erected on his hinder 
Legs, and dancing up and down to an 
uncommon tune, of his own playing on 
a perfect Bagpipe, while the frighted 
neighbours, af amaz'd before, were now 
far more ſurpriz'd, to ſee the Apparition 
yaniſh in the very moment, he look'd aut 
at window and beheld it. | 
The ſtartled Lawſſerburg, in Agonies 
at this Appearance, preſently reflected 
on the wicked anſwer, he had made his 
Friend, and from that hour became ſo 
melancholy, that he never reliſh'd for- 
mer pleaſures, but neglected ſtrangely all 
his great concerns, and ſunk almoſt to a 


downright Stupidity. | 


8 — — 
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| Amazing accidents by Fire and Rob- 


tim by a warning, from the mouth of a bers, Law-ſuits and Neglect, in two 
ker his relation, who attempt- years time conſum'd his wealth to ſo in- 
ine to diſſwade him from the gdibus prac- credlible a change, that being hated by 


the Townſmen, they refus'd to give 
him the relief he wanted; ſo that he, 
who lately judg'd himſelf too great to 
2 an equal, or -- + mig with an in- 
erior, was by providence, reduc'd to 
beg lis bfead, from door 

hope a charity from even the meaneſt of 
thoſe people, whom he had before un- 


charitably dealt with; nay fo far ill- ſor- 


tune tortur'd him, that, not admitted un- 
der any roof, That very Friend, who 
had ſorewarn'd him of the poſſibility of 
Falling coming late one moon light night, 
along the Stteet, in very cold and rainy 
weather, * ſaw him fitting huddled on 
a heap of dirt half. naked, ſheltered from 
the rain by nothing, but a kind of wicker'd 
basket, which being cloſe at bottom, but 
as open as a Cage in every other part, 
he had drawn over him, to keep kis head 


- from the ſeverity of weather. 


. + This Story, carv'd at large u 
the Tombſtone. quickens 1 
mazement at one time, and may be uſe- 
tul, as a Mirror to preſent the world, 
with an exact Idea of the riſe and fall of 
Vanity, and the misfortunes, drawn by 
pride upon the Bubbles of Mortality. 

J Beſore I cloſe this Chapter, tw ill 
be proper to inform the Reader, that the 
ſandy deſarts of the Stony, and indeed 
the other two Arabia's, are cover'd thick- 
ly with a thouſand kinds of little ſhells, 
and Nitrous Atoms, 'which appear. with 


gliſtering beauty, at a diſtance from you, 


which, with' ſeveral other proofs, are 
reaſonable grounds for belief. that once 
theſe Plains, now deſart Sands, were a 
large part of main Ocean. 


CHAP. 


ſudden downfall, A miſerable condition. 


upon the Deſart. 


+ Good advice unhappily (lighted. 7 A Midnighr alarm. $ A wonderful Apparition. 1A 
The ute of the Story. 


m door to door, and 
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+» Of Arabia, 
un mighty Defarts of the waſt 
I. Aabia, South of the foregoing 

are confin'd that way, by the 


> Arabia, wellcalld Happy, from 
the Aromantic Bleſſings of its Climate: 


But on every other ſide, run wildly. 


on towards 'Babylow and Media, Meſopo- 
tomia and Arme via, in ſuch endleſs tracts 


The preſent State of Ethiopia, Egy pt, | 
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the Deſart, 


2 


and ſalvage Beaſts, which, ſcaring others, 
ate themielves as oſten ſcar'd, by the 
unſtable motion of the trackleſs deſarts, 
is oblig d io ſtem at Sea, upon the ſcorch- 
wg Continent, and travel day and night 
without the-ſmalleſt guide, but the 4. 


ſiſtauce Compals. | | | 
The raging heat of a perpetual Sun 


of Sand and Deſolation, that the undiſ- ſo burns tlie ſands, they tra vel on, that 
cover'd reach of their prodigious ſurface, they are feorch'd as if they walk'd 
frightens curiolity from thoughts of thro” halkextinguiſh'd heaps of Aſhes, 
ſearching, for the juſt extent ot ſuch a yet are they fill oblig'd to carry Fire, 


dangerous r \ n 
Heaven has here laid waſt the work 
of Earth's Creation, or contriv'd theſe 
Blots of Nature; like a mole in a fine 
Face, to ſerve as Foils, and add an orna- 
mental Luſtre to the brighter parts of 
the more temperate Univerſe... = 
The Elements themſelves are here at 
War; the Sun inflames the Sand, and the 
tempeſtuous ſand invades the air with 
waves of fire, whoſe rolling: heaps like 
{tomy hillows of impetuous heat, hiſs 
dreadtully againſt the breath of thoſe 
prodigious tempeſts, which remove them 
houily, and make a (hass of the horrid 
Delart. | | 7 NT 
Not a Shrub grows here, or any 
Thing at all, which looks like nature in 
her common decency ; the hiſs of every 
md of poy ſ'nous Serpent aggravates the 
:terrour of a trempling traveller, who, 
all eaviron'd by the dangerous Snakes 


— — 


and fix it round the places, where they 


reſt, to - fright away the moaſt row 
creatures, who wou'd elſe aſſault 'em. 
* Thoſe Arabiaus, who are knowing 
in the nature of the horrid Climate, 
gueſs, by certain motions of the Clouds, 
the coming of a ſtorm of Wind from 
any quarter, and the diſtance, it is at, 
and - conſequently ſuit their travellers 
thro* the deſarts, to their beſt conve- 
niency. » 

# But chriſtian ſtrangers, wholly 1g- 
norant of all thoſe ſigns, nor daring to 
corhde ſo lar in the ſuſpected Aras, 
as to take em for their guides, are 
ſometimes miterably overtaken by the 
danger ot the ſtorm, whicli agitates the 
ground, they travel on, with all the 
violence of the ſcvereſt Farthquake, 
litting men and Camels from the de- 
fart, or at lcaſt {o fills the air with, 

| Clouds 
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« Different t om the reſt of the Worl:”. 
Fee in the Det rs. 
Gu de in the 1 efar 5 of Aratia 
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Wild Feaſts and Serpents in the Defar:s. 
® The *k | of the Aran. 


The Vir ue of 
+ The miſery of Chriftiane, travelling wiihout 3 
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— Paleſtine, aud, the. whole Ottoman Enpure. 
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Clouds of fand, driv/n up and down. lently thro? the Winds, with the up- 
by unreſiſted whiclwinds,rhatthe wretch- oy tracks ol glowing ſand, they lately 
ed Traveller, quite Sing with. their crept in. 


ſtands, ugknow what to 00, ho knows, but mauy of thoſe dead : 


oh the Lied? dead b. ies of men and mens ea Which are blown ſo fright- 
women, who have periſh'd ſince, fully aboie the deſarts, are the ſame, 
in paſſing over, are with a | furprizing who periſſid, hen the Roman 25 
horror blown upon them, whisk'd like under Pale Cato, bravely paſſe 55 
Paper thro? the Air, all dreadful and fultry climate in che ſearch of g 

detorm'd, wath choſe uf pended Carcaſ- and on whoſe Account the Poet gory, 
ſes, and flocks of — hurried vio- thus deſcribes the nature ot theſe de ſarts. 


© Sic Orbem torguente Noto. Romana Juventus” 
Procubuit, metuenſq, rapi, c ay uy: 8 „ 
Inſeruitg, manus terræ; nec pan, 4 
Sed ni xu jacuit, vix fic ' immabilis Aro). 
Lui ſuper ingentes s involuit ar 
eAtq;, operit tellure 1 vj toller 2 
Aſembra valet, multo congeſtu puluerig a A, 
- eAllnat & ſtances efiſe maguut arene. | wy 27 | 
neger, & inmoti terra ſingente tenentur. ** Ie e e FSA 
= — tulit penitus diſcuſſis proruta muris, © 
Ae uditq; procul 2 forte” malorum ; > $17] $0008 es . 
ui aullas videre domos, videre minas, 1 
Jam iter omme latet, nec ſunt Aferimina tere, „ . =p 


1 Dua, ifs ætherix medica [Lee RS; 24 5 a _ _ . 
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Who dn ( Rnd the South Wind ew,” bee * 
The Roman, on the page +: hel Bodies threw, _ * _ 
And fearing ng ſorry to be blown away 
Bound faſt their: Cloaths, and graſp 8 808, ieh wn Fs 
Nor does their Woh oor! alone 8 them there, Bede sl bo 


A Clingiag Stten ke the Surface bears. 


111 — thus the Southern torm wit 1 4 . f ”Y 
Wen e LE Potions if Heads, rolls e Fes hy 
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Buried therein, the Soldiers ſcarce 3 gps 
Their Limbs, the Monumental Dutt to age 3 S = 
Thoſe, who dare ſtand. upright, unmov d main 1 


2 A fon broke Val Hi ra, Un 4 


Stones, rent from ſt ome brok ail? MN, 
170 Fd iſt os. regen which ſup ports them 2 1 200 Vel 54 


No beaten Path th falu es the lang 
No —— Roads in this OE: 
Like Mariners, by * Le he, 
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' Horror and Confuſion overtake the 2 condition Very mean, and wuch te; 


Traveller, who, by a thbufand little reſd'd by ſervitude and” poverty, he 
accidents, is hourly [table to loſe his com- had receiv d extraordinary eivilities from 
pany... Imagine, Rete What a miſer- a good natur'd T, bye hoſe afßſtante 
able ſtate. you wou'd believe ur ſelf re- only, he had been enabled to engaog 
duc'd to, were you lett alone, amidit himfelf"in' that ſucceſsful way of living 
the wild, and alt 7 
unmeaſur'd, deſarts; nothing near you, former circumſtances, 
nor within the reach of che molt ſanguine + He made a reſolution, that he wo 
hope, but dreadful Serpents, unknown go pay a viſit to his friend in Hahl, 
Monſters, and*a thouſand batbarous ene and Tet bim ſee! that he remembered 
mies to nature and humanity : Na, dit- . gratefully the, many bounties, he had 
rant proſpect of a ſmoaking Chimney to formerly receiv'd, and wou'd reward, 
direct your footſteps, nor thE.comtort- at 'Ieaſt acknowledge, his extenſive ob- 
able ſight of beaten roads, to gutle you ligations; and accordingly, he went in 
in your journey; day aſſaulriag yoo with company with the great zaravan, which 
icorching heats, and night confounding crets'd the defarts to the very place, le 
vou with the repeated  ſhriecks' and had deſignd a jonrney to. 
ſhrill complaints of Ghoſts, or Appari- J He rraveWd pleaſantly enough, til 
tions, which, if you believe the people he was got almoſt half thro' the danger 
of the country, wander nightly" up and of his paſſage, When it hapned, that the 
down about theſe deſare. Caravan fell Mort ot water, which they 
| The Arabs told me fifty frightſul ſcarch'd in vain for among the ſands, 
ſtories ofthe miſchieſs, done by. theſe Hob- ſo that their thirſt enereaſing daily, 2. 
goblins who delight (it ſeen) to ex: | moſt all their beaſts" of burthen fainted 
erciſe deceit, and make poor Tratellers under it, and many of their company, 
not only loſe their way, but periſh in unable to ſupport the anguiſh, it reduc'd 
rhe deſart. g e en . 3 them to, fell ſick, and died in miſerable 
However, tllerk G4, bifie Fears fince; tortent 0 
a certain better natuld Spirit, than 13 ke. me . — Ae wo doubt- 
mag has. 10nly an oppoſtunity to leſs made; for the reward of any, who 
a0 ng e pity the fhou'd them diſcover the glad tydings 
ſhou'd loſe the hondur due to! her vi- Jprifg; whiehtho*they cou'd nor 
lity, I will record her, for g honeſt ang "reaſongbly-hope to find, rhe zeal of their 
obliging an Hoh. oblin, as euer can de deſſres, and ſharpneſs of their appetite, 


found! in all j. geln hems r enen Vbur it, by fend. 


+ There was, as I. WAs Feld by my. Jg our "detiehimhedts: every way, with 
judicious T#rkifh Authors, an «Armen "orders 0 to loſd the fight of one au- 


Merchant, cad Dent, bo lis pthet ), 
tor marſh W 755 Ars ; „ 2 ke. Wants nature, notwithſtand- 
remember, in the City Pe e iro, ing this" precaution, ur d their courages 
till, by his i rious 2 e a contempr Gf any other danger, 
Art, he prackis d, he Sime Fonſjder-" tab tlie Geatſthß they dteaded from the 
ably rich, and flouriſh'd mightily”** . ant l Water ahefelgre little minding 
It ſeems the man was ot We: e cir d, the fre 
rem amd. remember'd hen he quently divided" tReir ſmall parties, 
ue 577% ? . Ven be | 
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requented fands of theſe which had now fo lrappily improv'd his 
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4 Th: wretched Cond tion of Travellers, who are loſt in the Deſat gp. * Ghck: and r 
in the Dcſaris, | Miſcmevous Hob-goblins. * A-Story of an menian Merchant, loſt in 


Delarts of Arabia. + The graveful deiign of a dange out Journey. 4 The Water falls 


ſhott. $ They detach parties to {et a Spring. u They divide, and ſtraggle from cect 0: her. 
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:nd wou'd rathble ſingly: up and down, lamenting the misfortune of his loſt con- 
regarding nothing, but the thoughts of dition with a flood of Tears, - whicli 
keeping (till within the hearing of each bdth'd. the Sands,.v'er which he wan- 
others hollow. G (0: | | 
Among the ret one ' tnoon-light finding the far diſtant company he look'd 
night, Demetris, it ſeems) was gone a for, hourly rambled farther in the deſart. 
water hunting, and had ſtraggled to a while his aking eyes ſaw nothing in his 
conſiderable diſtance from the party, he way but trackleſs regions of unſtable 
went out with, but imagin'd, he diſco» Sand, and both his ears were deeply 
ver'd all about him many companies, be. pierc'd, by frightful hiſſings of the Ser- 
longing to the Caravan, employ?d on pents round him, and the doleful ſhricks, 
the fatne Errand, he was buſy in; at laſt and horrid; yells, of unſeen Ghoſts, an 
he heard a voice on his Leſt· hand, which hovering Hog goblins. 
cal'd, as from the neareſt party, with - T Two days and nights, were thus 
the welcome Repetition of theſe Words, paſs'd over, when deſpairing evermore 
tho! This way, this way, wwe have found Of ſeeing man, and weak'ned by fatigue 
at Mater.. * edu. and want of Food and Water, he lai 
Full of joy he look*d about him, and himſelf upon the ſands, and was reſolv'd 
perceiv d (at leaſt imagia'd he perceiv'd) to wait his death, wich an heroic Reſign- 
the parties of the Caravan run all one ation to the will of providence. 
way, as if they follow'd the rranſporting He had not lain two hours, belote he 
ſummons which invited them to croud ſtarted at the Repetition of a voice, which 
that way, and taſte the water, he be- call'd ghree times, in a ſhrill, melancholy 
liev'd ſo happily diſcover d. Accent, Demetrio, Demetrio, Demetrio. 
la ſhort, he ran as faſt as he was able, He liſted up his eyes, with great 
cloſe upon the heels of certain men, Amazement at the mention of his name 
whoſe faces he was very well-acquainted in ſuch a place as that, and ſcarce believ 
with, and knew them: to belong to the himſelf. awake, when he beheld his wife 
great Caravan, he cime with: Pill at at two yards diſtance from, him, witha 
laſt; when he hal follow'd them above pot of water in one hand, and a dry 
an hour, they 'turn'd;upom him; ſhook bisket in the other. 
their heads, laug lic loud, then diſap- She plac'd dem hy him, and made ſigns, 
pear'd, and vaniſh' t like a  ſhadbw; + that he ſhou'd eat and drink, which an 
Natures Dictates may inform the Rea- - halhbfamiſh are oblig'd him to en- 
der, what oon ulſire Agonies alarm'd the deayogr, after he had offer'd to embrace 
breaſt of the detein*d e Ar ]jEuuů when his Mie who; glided from him like an 
he faw thoſe Guides diſſulve to Air, on , Airy Fhagtom, and forbad him touching 
whom he had depended, as his ſaſe- bern 8 


. . . - 4 120 ROE ,Viegmen 0: 33:1. 
guard and directors: But his Fright en- I am, ſaid ſhe, no more the Partner 


creas'd to double horror, when he lopk'd of your earthly bleſſings, death has in- 


all round him, and cou'd ſee ng-{igh. terposꝰd his obſtacle betwixt our meeting 
man or beaſt, but found he had been let to embrace as formerly: Thy Friend at 
away from all his company by the ge: Babylon is alſo dead, and thy poor chil- 
lulive beckons of malicious Ghoſts; and y,dten motherleſs at Cairo, want thy com- 
ill deſigniag Apparit ions. port. Follow me, and I will lead thee 
In vain he curs'd the hapleſs o to thy company, and ſhow the water for 
tives, which inclin'd him to the jourdey, thy ſelf and them, which when thou 
and with bitter cries bewail'd his miſery; haſt 


— 


— 


J A dangerous wander ing. 8 Adelufiye preſocct - 1 The- malice of a company of Sho... ;*® A 
ad Conditivn. © 1 A deſpairing Refolyion..” | © A Wife gods natur d after death.. + $ The , 
vpecch of a Ghaſt to a Man ip the Delatts. . 


dered, void ol comfort, and inſtead of 


— 


haſt diſcover'd, and received the great 
reward, that will be given thee; go back 
with me, Pll lead thee ſaſely to the bot- 
ders of the defart, whence thou mayꝰſt 
return to Egypt, tho”- alone, in ſafety. 
But thou muſt not ask me any queſtions 
of my p eſent circumſtances, too myſte- 
rious for a mortal's comprehenſion. 
Overjoy'd but wontPring at the ſtrange- 
neſs of the Accident, he follow d his o- 
bliging wiſe, quite croſs another part of 
the wide deſart, till ſhe brought him to 
a place, where ſhe alſur*d him if he dug, 
he ſhou'd find water; but injoin'd him 
not to grieve, that ſhe was dead, repeat- 
ing many times, that ſhe was happier 
now than i} e had been, white living. 
* He cou'd from hence behold the Ca- 
ravan, a third part of whoſe number had 
already periſhed by the drought, they 
were expos'd to. He immediately went 
to them, brought em to rhe place, and 
ſhow'd *em where to dig, tillt y found 
Water, in ſufficient quantity to ſatisf 
them all, and fill the Veſſels for their uſe, 
4n the remaining partof the ſaid journey. 
+ His Wife, inviſible to all, but hi 
attended all rhis while, and whiſper*d in 
his Ear, the beſt directions, the 'cou'd 
give him: A. conſidorable ſum of money 


was preſented him by the commanders of 


__ The preſent-Seare of Kithiopia, Egypt, © 


ſign at the top, 


i a tt 


back to Egypt, holding a delightlyl co 
verſation Wiebe > yg ad 4 told 
thouſand: wond'rous things by his Ae. 
rial guide, who, having brought hin 
to the borders of the deſart, left him with 
a charge, to give her love to all her 
2 1 end _ *em how to live 

cure of. happineſs, by means 
informed hin of | 4 n 

He did as ſhe directed him, and when 
he came to Cairo. found his family in 
mourning for the death of his dear wile 
who left the World, according to his com. 
putation, uſt a Week, before he met her 
in or — eh | 

This „Reader, told me by : 

Turk, who thought himſelf a man of * 
ſincerity, and of no ſmall judgment, pleaſe 
to take as I receiv'd it; "twill at lex 


divert you, and may ſerve to give you 


an idea of thoſe horrid deſarts, on which 


ſubjett I ſhall add no more, than that ſuch 


Travellers, as find a ſpring of Water; t. 
y lerable freſh, by- digging 


in the ſands 
too well acquainted with the miſery 
of wanting it, endeavour to preſerve the 


m, memory of that place, by fixing up : 


pike, or ſometimes two, bound-faſt to- 
ether, to make the mark more” laſting 
its length: Theſe have a kind of En- 
but ſeldom ſtand a month, 


the Caravan, which almoſt doubled what before whole mountains of the ſand en- 


he had before obtain'd by a ſucceſsful in- 
duſtry. He preſently exchang'd the pi 
ſens, for ſuch jewels, gold, and other 
riches, as wou'd lie in the leaſt compaſs, 
and condufted by his Wiſes kind ſpirit, 


left the company, and went in ſaſety 
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tirely bury | 
pre- that » ſcarce. three foot of all the pike 
ap above the ſurſace: Sùch a dread- 
ful Viſnge 
ſcoren d Arabis. 


them, at leaſt ſo covet᷑ them, 


bears the deſatt country of the 
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. a oe 
Happy in the Spies the p 5 derable magnitude, the*chiet whereof, 
duces, and diſtinguiſt*d from ate Mocha, De, Sia, Ermin, Surac, 
the other two by all the bleſs Hymmar, Ahpatarhay, Mag- belſaamar, 
lngs of, indulgent nature, ſometimes Naa. tam 1, Tejs Aer, Dofar, and 


known to be a partial mother, I well tlie Port o Aan | . 
deſerves the name of i "| Moſt of theſe, and many other 
becauſe moſt happy, in her Wealth and "Cities, are adotn'd with very fine and 
products, bur as, ſhe is doyb};7To,” When a ee kind of ſtone, 
lac'd in competition witly the c N- elf poliſh'd and joind cloſe with admi- 
g's, her deform'd and barren neigh- rable Mortar: Gardens, Orchards, and 
bours- | large ornamental ſuburbs, generally grace 
Providence has here made full az, the Towns with the beautiful appeag- 
mends for the deficiencies, ſhe causFances, and many of them are indifferently 
in botk the other; and the people, Jortified with walls and out-works. 
who inhabit this Gin The merchandizes of Arabia Felix, 
are as far ſuperior to the res in their 2 aÞk the Argmatic Gums and Spices, it was 
humanity and fair dęportgent to the cre taamous, Oilbanum and Frankin- 


ſtrangers, they conwerſe with, as their Sag, and ap many kinds, rich Bal- 
ſoil exceeds the other ia its beauties and” Jain, ar can, large Coco Nuts, and 
LL | BE 10 Ace. ä 


W 


lade Brapes, and almoſt every 


fertili 6 | 3 om ERC = 

| habla Felix has a Sultas ofhet᷑ o Ny 
polſeſſing Arbitrary Power, and rug kind of true; in fulleſt excellency ; Mut- 
in the inland countries; but che en gon, and other meats botli good and 
Towns, at leaſt moſt of chem, kae Plentffuf, and live in the enjoyment of the 
been long ſubſervient to the Turi geo- gelt pleaſures, nature, unaſſiſted by the 
vernment, as valued moſt by that en- helps of Art, can furniſn their delights with. 
croaching people, on account of the pros The inland countries are extremely 
digious profits, riſing to their owners. woody, and afford convenient ſhelter for 
ſrom an open Traffick with the Iadian the numerous herds of Lyons, Leopards, 
countries, and the great advantages, they Tygers, Wolves. and other beaſts of prey, 
reap by exportation of their own rich abounding greatlyFot alone in this, burial 


climate DDr T The 
J Arabia Felix, juſily ſo n1m'), $ Provid:nces Bounty to this Country. | Arabia Fel x, how 
govern. d Ihe Cities of that Cauntry. | Their way of Building. 4 The Merchandizcs 


of Arabia, 5 Ply of Wild Beaſts 
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H 1s County, Atomtest, 2 They have" many“ Cities of confi. 
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Tube preſent State of Ethiopia, Egypt. 
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T The Air is conſtantly ſalubrious, can prepare: you, as you travel on the 
and notwithſtanding the warm fitua- Road from Town to City; ang ty, 
tion of the country, reaching from near moderated climate, ſoſtly mixing vera 
thirty to eleven or ten degrees of Nor- mildneſs, with the beams of Symme; 
thern latitude; The heat is ſo delight- makes all Seaſons equally engaging 0 
fully atloy'd by frequent breezes, which that the Greek Poet, who in the fol 
like wanton Zephyrs, fan the Air, and lowing Verſes, Wiſhes jor a confay 
waſt the Scene of odoriſerous Spicts Springer may rly be ſaid to hays 
on their gentle breathings, that you deſerib'd the blefling of Arabia Felix 
feaſt upon the richeſt banquet, nature 


I love not Summer, for the Sun then Reigns, 
And Scorches me on the unſhehired Plains; |, -- . ,___ 
I love not Autumn, for: Diſeaſes then, | © Dd 
Bred by. her Fruits, afflict the healthieſt Men; 
Pernicions Winter does ſharp Saows create, 
And all Cold Weather Nature bids me hate; 


8 Let Spring, that long - wiſt'd Seaſon, than appear, * * 
SY And bleſs me with her Preſence all the Year, 4 
| For then we neither Heat nor Cold can fear; dy 


All Things look ſmiling then, e inde Gay, 
And Men divide their Hours, in equal Night and Day, 
0 » 2 * Rei as Dunn 
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2585 Paleſtine, and the whole Ottoman Empire. 
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CHAP... XLVII - 


Of the Red-Sea. 


HE Red-Sez is ſo fully known 
already, by rhe Geographical 
Deſcriptions of our own Coun. 
try Writers, and the exquiſite 
performances of the Mathemaric Au- 
thors of moſt Chriſtian Nations, thar I 
mean not here to touch on thoſe noto- 
rious obſervations, which have long ago 
been made by others, but inform my 
Reader of ſome new Diſcoveries of lit- 
tle matters, which I made my ſell. 

But firſt, it will be requiſite to ſay a 


Word or two, relating to the Etymology 


and Ports of the Red Sea, which having 
done, I will proceed to mention the re- 
marks I made, as they occur to my te- 
membrance. © 

C bra, in the old Egyptian lan- 
guage, ſignifiing Red, was formerly the 
name of a great monarch of that country, 
who gave the Sea his own denomination, 
which has been ſince miſtaken, by afhni- 
ty of Sound, and miſ-interpreted the 
Red Sea, by thoſe, who fix'd the name 
upon it, which it bears at preſent. 

$ Others think, eſpecially the Jews, 
inhabiting the Eaftern Countries, that it 
was call'd the Red Sea, from the prodi- 

ious ruin, and great overthrow of 

beraobs Army, in their paſſage over it, 
m the purſuit of Moſes, and his God- 
defended Iſraelites, but as the blood, 
there ſpilt, was very little, tho“ ſuch 
Multitudes were drown'd, I look u 
this gueſs, as an improbable opinion. 


Another Notion, and perhaps the 
trucſt of the three, is, that 'tis call'd 
the Red Sea, from the Redneſs of the 
Sands, o'erſpreading all the bottom, 
whence the Waves receive a kind of red 
Reflection, and the Water thence ap- 
pears, as if 'twere ſtain'd with certain 
Juices, of a rediſh colour: This is made 
more reaſonable from the Etymology of 
the Exxine, commonly call d the Black 
Sea, from the Blackneſs of the Sands, 
which lie at the bottom. l 

The Sea Port Towrs are very nume. 
rous, and very different from each other, 
in Magnificence, or the conveniency of 
Harbour, ſome are much expos'd to dan- 
gerous ſhelves, and rocky ſhallows, o- 
thers both commodious, large, and ſtate- 
ly, but the only place, deſerving a par- 
ticular deſcription, is the Port, ' call'd 


Aden, * in poſſeſſion of the Turkt, and 


not alone the largeſt; but the richeſt, 
and moſt celebrated Sea Port Town of 
all Arabia. | 

+ It is fituated in about thirteen de. 


greez of Northern Latitude, directly in 


the Center of a kind of Amphitheatre, 
or Semicircular Ridge of Mountains, jet- 
ting out prodigious Promontories into 
the Sea, for a conſiderable length, on 


either horn; the harbour is not only ſafe, 


but capable of holding at an Anchor 
near a thouſand fail of Ships, by the moſt 


modeſt computation. 
T The 


4 While the Red Sea is ſo call'd. 5 A ſecond Opinion. {| A Third, and the moſt probable. » Aden, 


the great Sea Port Town. + Its Deſcription. 


— 


The preſent State of Ethiopia Egypt, * Ha 


+ The Town it felf conſiſts of near 
four thouſand houſes built of Stone, and 
rendred pleaſant by vaſt ſpaces, unem- 
ploy'd to other uſes, than the planting 
Orchards, Gardens, and a kind of favo- 
rite Wildernefſes. much in practice with 
the Eaſtern people. | 

J The general inhabitants of Aden 
are conſiderable wealthy, and enjoy their 
Pleaſures with a greater Guſt, than elſe- 
where is permitted them; yet is the 
City much decay'd from what it bas 
been formerly, for once the Town ex- 
tended to a double length to thar, it now. 
contains, and all the Buildings (tho? they 
ate not deſpicable now) were anciently 
adorn'd with a far greater Beauty and 
Magnificence. | 
- $ The Turks build Veſſels in the Ports, 
belonging to this Sea, and conſtantly 
-Mmairtain a Fleet of Gallies, for ſupport 
of their Authority. beſides the Merchant 
Ships, which trade about from place to 
place, and by the Cuſtoms, paid on 
the Commodities they carry, bring con- 
ſiderable profit to the Coffers of the Sul- 
tan. ; 
Upon the Northern Shore of the 
Red Sea, not far from a ſmall Havan now 
call'd Poi, ſtand the ruins of a monu- 
mental heap of Stones, appearing very 


ancient, oy their Forms and way of 
y 


building: By the remnanc of the Work, 
we may ſuppoſe it to have been erected 
Pyramidically, and about one hundred 
Foot in height, the breadth of each 
ſquare of its Baſis much the fame; upon 
the bottom Stones, and certain fallen 
ones, we  cou'd diſcover unintelligible 
CharaQers, which ſeem'd to have been 
carv'd to tell fucceeding Ages, what the 
Monument was tkere erected to perpe- 
tuate the Memory of. 

'Tis pity, Ignorance has incapacitated 
the In habitants from letting Strangers 
into any Light of Knowledge, in relati- 
on to Antiquity, elſe probably they had 
been able to inform us, what this heap 


8 


r 
- 


of- ruins was originally; now we can 
no more * than gueſs at random for its 
doubtful origin, unlefs we will believe 
the not impoſſible traditional account, 
the Natives give us, who wou'd fain 
perſwade us to believe, twas built by 
Moſes, when the Iſraelites miraculoully 


'Pals'd that Sea, and left by him, 2 
"memorandum", for poſterity, to male 


mankind depend on God, and not dif. 
fide ia his ſecure protection, tho' reduced 
to never ſo fatiguing, and oppreſſive 
Exigencies. n 

+ There grows upon the ſhores of 
the Red Sea, a certain heavy heaged 
Poppy, only differing, iu the bighe;; 
of its ſtalk, ſrom ours in Esglard: A. 


a certain Seaſon of the year, I think ir 


is July or June, they gather many of 
theſe Poppies, beat em in a Mortar, 
lay them by tor many days, then take 
'em out, and adding ſeyeral unknown 
Herbs, make Opium of the Compoſ- 
tion, but of far leſs Efficacy than the 
other ſort, more frequently exported 
into foreign countries, 


4 * 


T There likewiſe grows a little 6 


let colour'd Herb in mighty plenty, 


all about the Sea ſhore; which the 
take care to gather in the Sun's Mer 
dian height, and mixing it with cer. 
tain Weeds, which float like ſcarter'd 
Samphitre, on the ſyiface of the W.. 
ters, make thereof the Die, calld Indigo 
in full perfection Jr 

d Mighty Rocks in many parts al 
the Red Sea, erect their hands abon 
the Water, and it is not ſeldom, that 
they find upon them ſomething, like 
a Shell-Fiſh, yet unlike an Oyſter, 
which is open'd with the greateſt dif 
ficulty imaginable, and contains with. 
in it, great round Pearls, fometimes bu 
one, and ſometimes more, of equal vr. 
1 5 the richeſt of their _ 
tude, from any other part, im 1019 
Chriſtendom.” * * | 4 
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The Town how built. 
Diſcovery of a Monument, near the Red Sea. 
ry of bis paſſize. + Opium made of Poopirs. 
found in the Red Seo. | 


_— 


4 Now much decay? 
®* Thovott to be the fame, which Meſes left in Memo. 


ͤg: 8 
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Ide Feets of the Red Sea. 14 $A u. 
J Indigo, how made of an Herb. $ Pearl 
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oman, Empire. 
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4 At certain ſeaſons of the year, it Globe-like form, and parent : 


is 2 common thing to ſee a Fiſh, not yielding, if produc'd in a dark place, a 
much unlike wry 0 reat light, ihr * a man may ſee 
River Horſe, whoſe ſtrength apd ſwiſt- write its Aſſiſtance, in the dus- 
neſs is ſo very wonderfil MH Kad Ringers — 
moſt impoſſible to take em, but by * Theſe are all the obfervations I 
ſome ſurprize, or cunning ſtratagem. cou'd make, deſerving my remembrance; 
|, Theſe creatures, when they hap- nor can any man diſcover in this Sea, 
pen to be caught, arerrarefully -difſec+, or upon its, extenſive fhores,. more ra- 
ted; by beſides @ kind gf rich Perſume, ritics, or creatures, worth remaerk, than 
beyon the ſtent of Ambergreaſe it ſelf, have already been communicated in the 
which lies like fat about their ſpiritual books of travellers, unleſs his cuxioſity, 
joints, and yields a vaſt advantage to becoming maſter of his reaſon! tempts 
the man, who finds it, there often is him to a raſh endeavour of oppoſin 
diſcover'd in the head of this ſtrange laws and dangers, to inſtruct himſeſf 
Animal, a glitt'ring ſtone, which may in matters, probably unworthy half his 
be +- calle 0 Carbundle, for it is of labqurs.. bY . h Mr ox 57; 4 
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CHAP. XLyII 


Of ile Turks Pigrimage 


Telnabi. 
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*y » 
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ſuperſtition lead away the 

minds of thoughtleſs mortals, 

to ſo wondrous a degree, as 

it has done in Turkey, where the annu- 

al practice of a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
I has prevail'd fo ſtrangely. by the fix d 

injunction of their prophet's law, that, 
tis by all believ'd, the ſureſt pa ſport 
from mortality to parad b, 


2 5 

Nay they carry it {till farther, and 
perſiſt in the aſſertion; that unleſs a Turk 
ſhall, || once at leaſt, before he dies, per- 
form that pilgrimage, or bear the char- 
ges of ſome other man to do it, for him, 
it the want of health prevent his piety, 


* = 


it is impoſſible that he ſhould ever each 


thoſe groſs enjoyments they expect, from 
the romantick bleſſings of another world, 


till thoy have purified their perſons from 


the guilt of ſuch omiſhon, by a long 
continuance in the tortures of the grave, 
inflicted on them, by the-two black an- 
gels, as I have at large inform'd you, in 
the foregoing een 

4 O-miſerable frailty of deceived ,mor- 
tality, ſo ſtrangely open to the ſtrong aſ- 
ſaults of our miſtaken pafſions, and un- 
guarded commonly againſt the weakeſt 
efforts, made by nature to delude our 
ſenſes, but by far more liable to the per- 
ſwaſive ills of ſuperſtitious zeal, and the 


* — — 


The preſent State of Ethiopia, Egypt, 


to thei P rophet's. Births. 
place, and their Ceremomes at Mecca and Meding' 
; 1 5 5 Z30ON - | 623711008 "RN writs wed , watt YU 
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deeerful- gloſs of an illchoſe teligion. 
There our vices ſculk with unden de 
rt, behind the mask of a pretended 
vertue. And how eaſily, alas! are we 
miſled in execution of our duty, when 
the. dictates of our reaſon are themſelyeʒ 


Es 8 


——— 
= 


too often biaſs'd to a partial ſentence, ex 
and our judgment, which ſhould ever 8 
rule a wiſe man's actions, brib'd unſor- dit 
tunately by erroneous principles, ſo 
However, e'er I enter on the ſubject 1 
of the chapter, I am now about to treat 0 
of, I will undeceive my reader, who his Ta 
pre bly been led aſtray, like many others, WW an 
y a Vulgar Error, which inclines them hit 
to believe that Mecca, as the Place, to al 
which the Turks direct their pilgrimag 2 
is the town" wherein the great impoſot WW m 
Mahomet lies buried, when it really is ge 


no other than his hirth- place. and as ſuch, e 


made holy by his own injunctions, that pr. 
with ſuch and ſuch appointed ceremo- 0 
.hies, all his followers ſhould vilit that fot 
great city, in commemoration of his be or 
ing thence roduc'd amongſt them. _ th 

Some few days jourpey, north fron C 
Mecca, ſtands the celebrated tomb 9f | 
Mahomer, in a ſmall town, diftiaguit'd ; 


by the name of Medina Telnabi, where 
he died, and now lies bur ed, in tht 


form 1 ſhall deicribe hereafter. No be- 


lierer 


——— — 


— — — 


J The force of Superſtitian 


Error, concerning Mahomet's Tomb. Lor 


A ſtrange Nc tion. 


— 


1 Moral Reflect io u. q A wy 


— — — 
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generally well beyd | 
Zealous Turks of every country, quality, 
proſeſſion or capacity aſſemble at Grand 
Cairo, (the great rendezvous, appointed 


3 _—_— * ** 1 — — 
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Paleſtine, and the whole. Ottoman Expire. 
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liever, as they call themſelves, is, by the ir 
prophet's law. obliged to viſit this place 
in their pilgrimage, but as they were 
aſur'd by the impoſtor, that, if not a 
meritorious, it would at leaſt be an ac- 
ceptable acknowledgment of zeal for their 
religion, and his memory, tis never known, 
that any annual pilgrimage is made to 
Mecca, but a certain number of the moſt 
digotted of the people, tutn aſide, and 
pay. their offerings, e're they return to 
Medina Telnalit . * 
And here another vulgar error chal- 
enges a confutation, which experience, 
25 the fureſt judge, may be allow'd*to 
give it; 'tis à general belief that Ma- 
bemet was never buried, but is lung, ſuſ⸗ 
pended in the air in an iton co „by 
the ſtrange attractive ſorte of certain 
wonderous Load ſtones,, ſo farpriſingly 
6x'd to the high roof of a gteat temple;that 
they ä perceived; by the moſt 
erquiſit inſpeQion,” OO: ED 
-.C That this is ſalſe, the reader will 
diſcover preſently but a hence it grew 
ſo common a. report, oy e means 
ueſs, ſince | have ever found the Turks 

far ſrom juſtify ing the pfetended mi- 
racle, that they exert their utmoſt wir 
and raillery, to ridicule the fond credu- 
lity of chriſtian nations, led ſo eaſily to 
a belief of ſuch a groſs abſurdity. © 


The numbers, which , compoſe” the 
mighty Caravan of Meccan Pilgrims, 


ond imagination ; 


— 
*— 


( whom they name,) both going an 
returning, in whatever caſes may re 
quire his Arbitration. 
This officer is called Emir + Hadgey, 
which ſignities as much as Ruler of the 
Pilgrims: + He is always clioſen by the 
great Baſhaw of Cairo, and makes a 
vaſt advantage of his Poſt, beſides the 
fettled ſum of near two thouſand pounds, 
which he receives from the Grand Seig- 
niorꝰs treaſury, by many perquiſites and 
opportunities of gain, like theſe, which 
ſollo vp. ++ 8 gt 
J as ſoot as the Emir-Hazra), is pfb- 
claimed,” all people, who accompany the 
carravan, muſt preſently” refoit co him, 
or one deputed by him, paying a conſi- 
deiable ſum of money for the regiſtering 
their names, the-number: of their camels, 
and the- names, religion, quality and 
ſeas of every paſſenger, the/ carry on 
themy 18217 110 aim 
90 His power is-ſo:unlimicted,, and. ſo 
deeiſive is his ſentence, while the expedi- 
tion laſts extending even to liſe and 
death; and every - littte matter, criminal 
or civil, that to bribe his fa vour, no rich 
gilts are thought too ooſtly, not᷑ that mo- 
ney ill beſtow'd, which recommending 
thoſe who! give it, to the favourable 
eye of ſuch an arbitrary ruler, frequent 


- 


ly prevents the liand of rapine, from in 
vading their moſt valuable property. 


Another perquiſite, and that n 


mean one, riſes ſrom u la w, ſevere an 
barbarous, by Which all Chriſtian 


whatſoever, are prohibited from c: 
ming within threr days journey vt 


on the journey 


ject to the government of ſuch a perſon, 


rde Emir Hadgey's power. 


for that purpoſe) by the firſt of Auguſt, their propher's birth. place, or his place 
or within a few days aſter; for ab@ur ot burial,” white the pilgrims are em- 


the 16th, or th of that month the ploy'd at either in the ceremonious prac- 


rices of zeal and ſuperſtition; ſor, not- 
this decree, if any Euro- 


has courage enough to 


Caravan moſt commonly ſets forward 
—— — 
* Within fix days of their departure, pean trave 


notice is, by publick proclamation given: confide in the fidelity of Turks, * and 
the people, to get ready by the time really, where their intereſt biads 


then ſer, and that they muſt be ſub- them, they are, generally, very punc- 
-- 4D "7 a p2w ek = BETSY | 1 tual 


— * * PIES _ 
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$ Another Vulgar Error. J Very Groundieſs,, I The place of Rendezvous. Their public K 
roclamations. Their Chief, how choſen. J The Order obſet vd in Regiftring theit Names. 
His petquiſiies. be Iuris true to Imereſt. 5 
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Lt th 
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E; he e preſent Tine of Echiopia, Egype;t = | 


tunl in EA. any ol cheir articles, fie* labour, as indeed nioft here 2 * 
may, by making a . conſiderable pr eſent have retuln'd in, ſaftty th left oe 
to the Emir-Halgey, not. alone be ſure can afford. it, aft i upon" thei 
of his protection, in the places above, e in Picberts, GEN or ol 
mentioned, hut poſſeſs an undiſputed. lis othor private” 0 3 re, 17 
berty to travel openly | throughout. che not, be ex 155 its let“ ente, w | 
journey, and {&te& 'whas. company- he og and as nien 
pleaſes, ro coarerte vi in hs Garava0g 1+; As. ſo 00 Bo Arteries 
which, he accompanies. ye! ; Hg dey h 7 it ti confininy \"Uropolioar 
When every thing, is ready; all the c ca; the, Camp, for they pi Fes lhe" 
ravan have publickorders preſently to quit Armies) a the Cam sam mh Rt 
the town, and rendezvous fiſteen miles 100 inſtapt, and, the one? chte, 
cbm it, in an open ſandy plain, 2 and acqua: nth e of the" Eig. tm, Who 
the borders of a pool, call'd Burgi). have herr a ccomPpanied't bj 
4 Hither, two days aſter, the wir: With . Prayers. ears, Killts, clote 
Hadgey > 7＋ — attended = a braces, and a thouſand fairks of Pichia 
company them, as prey 12 and affectihn, to kalte ſeave of A MM i 
tend to be diftioghith? 10 then name of they know, and ecomed them c un 
gentlemen, andobaye: rech d that year the, miles and care of p ren wi 
to make the;[pi}grimage, Fable have lar 10 "a conliderable tithe, ex 


many ſervants walting On 


hem, with a to. be; ſcen, but 4 on Sos vil 
triple: change off gamels, r = Ras 40 by Ae, 17 1 vl 5 dow fat 


inconveniencies, the: —— 8 2 bes ncgs. —_— dit 
wiſe:expagd to, y ln 8 55 oy: 4 Carayan ee mate fo 
of thoſe they rode an.. — oO adgey riding ar” their va 


0 All the Camels are adm 80 or ee in thei” chalet, c he et 
as is poſſible, wich Ribbons, Spangles, thinks: moſt, proper; fe" Cut for 
rich Capariſons. and every other gay con- are ty d tail, to 1 an 1 one a il - 
trivande, Rick may ſerye to ſhew the Ho in Role lin es of Aferent length, ny 
- univerſal, joy; with which they ſnatch ſome hundreds often going in à k th 
the wiſh'di occafioh-. of ſo pom 5 their riders ſutihg gn them in tlie 100 
and dangerous, _ rage 4 e- ture, elſewhere ſpoke of in this trratiſe, I by 
tion. 980 and ſome. thouſands of the moſt ac- kn 
Among che Camels, which compoſe | campliſh'd- warriors, in a manner quite WF for 
the numbet, for the proper uſe of the ſurrounding the whole Caravan, protect WW ex: 
Emir. Hadgey, one venerable old one is them from the dangers, they are oſten 0 
eledted, to be richly ornamented with ſubject to, in the attacks, they meet . an. 
| embroider; 2d Trappitgs, thick beſet with with from the, wild Arabians,. who in- Per 
precious Stones, of admirable luſtre, on leſt. the deſarts. | 
hoſe back is carried a ſquare golden & They are generally very mer le 
box, which holds the eAlcoran, extrava- ſounding all the way an i hyndrel a 
 gaktly bound, and all entich'd with ward inſtruments of . k, and dive 
valuable Jewels, yearly ſent by the grand ing one another, with the tedious e- Ve 
Seſgnior, as an offering, due to the petitions of ſuch old wives tales 28 bs 
great * ol Mecca, in reſpect to commonly. paß current, lid tlie conver- Y 
' 1 Mabamet. ſation of the Yulgar people, of the Eaſt 


This Camel, itic happen o outlive ern countries. N 4 05 for 

the journey, is for ever after free om n 10 8 "= 18 

% * < 22508 1 ud * - >. 
* wy The Gallneey « of the POST; $ The Diels of bis j Camels, The" Alcoran, * 
carried. '*' Camels, bow teſpected at a from , Mex 4 Th Departure ot rhe. * * 

van. JTbeir Order in marching, § Thyjr —— on the Road, of 
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The violence of heat is ſo exceſſive 
in the Climate, they are bound to paſs 
thro, that they ſeldom travel much by 
day, and therefore _'carry ' à prodigiqus 
vantity of Lins or Flambeaus; er 


che lighting them along; and really, 
when the Moon denies her influence, 


in dire&ing their. advances, they yp 
ply*the want, occaſſon'd by ber ab- 
ſence, with ſuch glorious numbers of 
theſe flaming” Torches, as afford 'a prof- 
pect, ſo en by Rot as that *ris 


not to be gueſs" uch, as have not 
ſeen it. * 8 | | bY N * 
d The ſultry influences of -a"ſcorch- 


ing Sun, and peſtilential blaſts” of an 
un v holeſome Southern wind, together 
with the want of water, (bitter Springs 
excepted )"and the ſcarcity of all pro- 
viſions, ' with a thouſand unavoidable 


fitigues, they meet with, in ſo long ang 


diſagreeable a journey, frequently occa- 
ſon ſuch mortality among the Cara- 
van, that *ris a common thing in its 
return to Vairu, to have left” g ooo per · 
ſons dead behind them. 
As for the numbers, which this an- 
nual Caravan does commonly conſiſt of, 
they are ſo uncertain, that I cannot 
form a general ealculavion' better, than 
by telling you,” that they are ſeldom 
known below the full of fifty thouſand 
fouls, but very oſten to a great degree 
exceed an hundred. n 

* All the Goods, Cloatks, "Camels, 
and Conveniences, belonging to ſuch 
perſons, as fall fick and die upon the 


journey, are the property by perqui- 


ſite, of the” Emir Hadgcy, Who gunleſs a 
man of admirable principles is conſe- 
quently no great well-wiſher to the 
welfare of his people 

+ The diſtance between Mecca and 


Grand Cairo, is five and forty very large 
days journeys, in which paſſage they are 


ſorc'd to reſt three days together; ſuch 
is the fatigue ot travelling upon a deſart 
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country, where the ſands,” unſtable to 
the of their beaſts of bufthlen, 
lip away, and make the roads extremely” 
F And here we have a ſpacibus ſcene! 
ſor contemplation, on the All-dixectigg 
wiſdom of the hand of providen&, who' 
in the countries, naturally ſtony, has 
provided Horſes, of a hard and folid” 
Hoof, to ſerve the uſes, they are there 
deßign'd for: But in deſart places, ſuch 
as theſe, I now. am ſpeaking of, has 
form'd the Camel, qualified by nature 
with her ſpreading ſoot, to overtrea 
more eaſily the ſinking fands, which 
Horſes **Joofs with difficulty paſs thre. ' 
Two days from Cairo bring the Ca: 
ravan to a place, call'd Mix- Haaua, 
anciently that Marab, ſpoke of in the 
Scriptures, Whkither Myſes brought the 
Iſraelites, juſt then deliver'd. from Egyp-. 
tian bondage, and, miraculouſly 21000 
by Almighey God's affiſting hand, con- 


verted bitter Waters into fweet,” by 


throwing in'a Tree, cut down on pur- 
poſe, thence ſupplying all the oples 
raging tlürſt, Who murmar! Joully, 
ac they cou'd not drink, fer the wa- 
ters of Marab were hitter. 
Thence, proceeding onwa tds of their 
journey, they encamp on many of thoſe 
very places, where, ſo many ages ſince, 
Iſraelites, then wandring in thẽ Wilder- 
by God's direction piteh'd theit 
Tents, and lay a while, inwvexpeRation 
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Mountain of that name, on Hole high 
ſummit, Abraham built the Altar, upon 
which he had deſign'd to facrifice his 


only Son, his much-lov'd Jſaas in obe- 


dience to We will of that great God, 
whoſe leaſt command he knew it Sin 
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much 
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ea ſon, to imagine Abr abams, as we read 
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build ſo fttong and durable a monu- 
ment, whereon to ſacrifice his Sog up- 


on ſo ſhott à warning; and it thereſors 
Duſt; require, a». Romo Faith — look 
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upon. this Altar, as a; Ae of An: 


tiquity. euer | X 
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ol by ſome old: Scheich, or n 
bg who is baund by che condici- 


on the ie fl, and make a Declaration, 


or a kind of Lecture to the Pilgrims 
_ whd: aſſemble round him. (thoſe, WhO i 


neareſt, telli thoſe at 


happen to get 


hee diftance, What they Jearn from 
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notion in the peoples breaſt,. of that im- 


the nebeſſity thete is of a Repegtance 


after it, and the innumerable bleſſings, 
| — him, the heavy load 


they may 1 7 expect ſrom God's 
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5 4 — e wa foot, without 
bing rank, all to the above. 
Moſque upon, the Mae he 
bite, hich shey enter at one door, 
80 out by another, Pppofite thereto: 
firſt - ing by the, grave. old Sc 
 aprelaid;, Who is page upon, 2 
105 high, directly in che m 
dle of the, Moſque, and touching een 
„man,; as he goes iwiirly,. wich 4 ſhort 


en with, my notion of the rules of ſtick, repeats theſe words, May. Sip hex 
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e g com fuk tog 10, chi fe 
appilys from vn weighty, burt 
they run -nimbl — Hill 
the gather * hover ſtop, 55 
have -erofs'd. a little ſtream of bittet 
Water, gliding by tho -hottom, and, by 
ipping in their hands, and, tpriaklg 
all their faces with ſome drops thereo!, 
from that time forward they become 
new men, as ure and free ſrom all iv 


iquity; as infant innocence, and conk- 
quegntly qualified to ſee the. diy, ab 


muſt next proc n 
But you muſt take notice, that the 
puniſhment oſ Noris back, bake they 


cro this purifying ſtream, is full a 


exemplary to theſe cautious Pilgrims, 
as it was of old to Let's too curious 
Wile : For tho” their metamorphoßs 4p- 
pears nogſo amaringly; conſpicuous, Jet 
they'll tell yon, that tis fully as ſevete; 
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the earth, and bleſſing God: why Mow 


permitred them to ſee a Gght ſo lacred; 
then repeating certain Foyer they pi 

in order thro" the 'pillars of the 5 
apartments of the Sects above. named, 


enter d, preſently mes You to the andaare bleßs d and kiß'd by the reſp&. 


with, an embroider'd Dam 
green, (che laſt the Prophet "favourite. 
| colour) and ſupported by four pillars, the 

Diamet < of each above | two. foot, en- 
tirely of à piece, their Form each quae, 
and made of a back Kiod of Wood, per- 
fucking all the, chamber with che neft , 
Scent imaginable, 'which the Turks . 
ſur d us, Were not ſo by nature, but 
came thus Odoriferous, the very mo- 
ment, their Prophet bleſs'd that place in 

his Nativity. 
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ithout the Houſe, they- ſhew a 


kneel; and pa 
the reputation Which this 


ſtone has got, deſetves their complai- 


faince for the civility, it once was maſter 
of: for you muſt know, this hquſe was 
built by Alrabam's 'own hands, who, 
knew; by holy in 
nour it was deſtined; to in after-ages,. 
and; yawilli 1 therefore to abuſe the 
walls, hen Re had raiſed them pretty 
High, by making holes to fm à ſcaffold , 


he modeſtly reſolved to ſtand u pon 
ſtone, hich then lay there by 
chance, and Built 48 high as he cou 
geach by its affiftance, Which, it ſeems, 
Was 05 ly taken with the Pa- 
few 3 ds nature, that it gradually. 


roſe® and fitted him about ſtem place ro. 
place till he had my an end of all wel 
uildings. 
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ever free tom ſudden death, 

ed dangers, of what kind ſoever. 
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the caravan, which goes from Mecca to 
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derale booty, they deliver it to centgin I ſhou'd not only quite miſtake their Ser, 
of their people, living peaceably on e. by miſſing in their ſouls and perſons, ali 
very border of the deſarts, who are ſuf- thoſe ſoft, engaging Excellencies, which 
ſer'd' to converſe and trade with all the combine to crown the graces of my 
Governments, about em, rather out of Country- en, but really miſinterpret 
fear than friendſhip. * their 9 by judging them ſome 
Theſe find preſent means. to ſell the meaner-part of the Creation Methinks 
Plunder of one Nation to the Natives of - the Painters, who {to cover the diſgraces, 
angther, and delivering the money to which the Chriſtian' armies frequently 
the party, whence they! had the goods, , receiy'd, by being beaten in the Holy." 
receive a certain fix'd reward, War, by thoſe men's Anceſtors) took 
tionable wo — A oy 2 while > | 
all the reſt is equally divided among Sign poſts, like a m ant, ſo to 
thoſe, , w ho ſhar'd the danger. Wich give a terrible idea e Pen 70 | 
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tinually to every land er city, famous in 
the leaſt, beyond their neighbours. 
J I ought-nor, (ſinee I have here ſo 
fair an oppoctunity) the doing juſtice to 
our late united brothers of North Britain, 
who are ſo eſſectually ſenſible of the ad- 
vantages above nam d, that their gentle- 
men are, commonly, the beſt bred, and 
moſt learn'd of chriſtendom, and do not 
only travel much, but to much purpoſe 
allo, ſor, we ſeldom ſee à celebrated 
court oſ Europe but the civil yn”, 
ſometimes the military offices thereof, 
arc not alonè poſſeſ d: but ornamented, 
greatly, by the natives of that country. 
$ However, I may ſpare the paĩns of 
ſearching for; ſo groundleſs à neglect, 
ſince there's a hrisket tura than formerly, 
to animate” the genius ol the Exg/y/h 
nation, who within ſame few years paſt, 
have ſeemꝭd to ſeek more earneſtly than 
heretofore, the benefits of travelling. 
. I will therefore only wiſh ſor che im- 
provement of a-cuſtom; :ſa-praiſe-worthys 
and prõceed to give the hints I promis d 


in relation to the methods, they Thog'ds 


uſe in travelling. Ne © 5 

| I am- not for the ſpeedy ſending 
youth abroad beſore their judgment is 
mature enough, to give them à diſtin: 
guiſhing idea of the uſe, as well as proſ- 
pect of the things, they meet with, eight · 
cen years of age is more too early than 
too late, for a young man to think bf 
leaving England: This I know by perſo- 
nal experience, having been heholding 
to my latter travels, for a full digeſtion, 
and improvement of -the-unripe obſerva» 
tions, daily gather d in my former. 

* It is a fault, too common in our 
modern practice, to ſend young men a- 
broad, to ſee the rarities of ah, and 
other conntries; before they are at all ac- 
quainted with domeſtick curioſities, and 
things as well deſerving obſervation, in 
the heart of our own kingdom, as he 


o 
. 


poſſibly can meet, in the places, he mult | 


travel thro?. 


ſhort ſpace, alloted for their 2 


.. + Dilides. i bn. nk of rnecooar- 


able ſimplicity, to thiak. a man is qua- 


liged for converſation in a foreign. land, 
before he underſtands,. or has the ſmak i 
leſt notion of the government, or auß 
part of the whole conſtitution, or con- 
dition of his native country for ſuch 
an Ignorance muſt. neceſſarily render 
him unfit for an inquiſitite, or learn'd 
ſociety in any place, he comes to, and 
conſequently hinder him of all advan- 
tages, he might have reap'd from the 
improvements of his jaurne x. 
1 Another error, and no ſmall one, 
is that moſt young men are ſent abroad, 
entirely ignorant of German, Dutch, Ita- 
lian, and too often Frexch; or any fore- 
ign languages: This, renders them de- 
priy/d., of; even a, poſſibilicy of living» f 
as they ought, in friendſhip and ac- | 
quaiatance „ th their equals or ſupe- 
rigrs, When they come; tor tis but ſel- m 
dom any, tongue but French, is thought 
yorth bringing home, or if ſome 
have touls and memory enough to 
-ompals more, by that time, they have 

end to ſpeak them 2 the 

ſence, 


is expir d, and they, muſt return, ta 
put an end to their vaſt journey, juſt 
as they are grown capaciated to im- 
prove themſelves by its adyantages. 
„There are a kind of geatlemen, 
call d Tutors, 8 abroad 
with a commiſſi n to direct, and go- 
vera. their, young travellers: Theſe are 
ſometimes . Frenchmen, ſometimes 'Eng- 
amen, but always of an age by tar 
luperior, and, an humour, often op- 
polite to rhoſe, they h ve the charge 
This I think ati error, that ſhouid 
be reſorm'd for many reaſons; if the 
tutor be a foreigner, I believe I need 
not nominate the many diſadvantages, 


No. 3% the 
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J An obſervation on the North Brirons. 
* An error, common in the Englsſh practice. 
Proper rhe be reform d, 


— 5 Travelling. now moe in feſhian. 
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Enghſbhman of ſuch ſuperior. age, as com- 
momly they ate, I humbly ask my rea- 
der's leave, to ſay a Word or two on that 
accalion.. © 373 IL 5 F * ny * | 21 
N Young men are naturally prepoſſeſ- 
ſed with a diſlike, or timorous appre- 
henſion of ſuch men, as are appointed 


ſor their governors. + They are their ſe- 


cond ſchoolmaſters, and, conſequently, 
ſook'd upon as objects of ther ſpleen, 
they are imagin'd ſpies over-all their acti- 
ons, ard informers of their juvenile extra- 
vagances: their beſt advice is eoldly liſ- 
tend to; for Want of an "affection, and 
their precepts rob'd of proper force, be- 
cauſe not back d by open familiarity. 

Again, tis natural for. young men 
to refleft, What is this man, who curbs 
our inclinations? Why a tutor, that is, 
one whoſe buſineſs it is to call thoſe 
pleaſures faults, which he has now, per- 
haps, outliv'd the taſte of: he forgets 
the inclinations of his youth, and wou'd 
oblige us to à life as melancholy as his 
owns in ſpite oſ all the diſproportion 
that appears betwixt our ages. But. 
were any of the arguments, be us'd 
made ſtrong by both the precept and ex- 
ample of ſome wiſe companions, not 
much older chan himſelf, they wou'd, 
undoubtedly, prevail on his belief, be- 
cauſe: he cannot look upon them the eſ- 
fects of peeviſn age, or want of reliſh, 
bur occa ſionꝰd, purely, by a wiſe, reſtraint 
of headſtrong paſſions, and a ſwing of 
vanity. fel i We 4 0 1 41 
As I have cenſur'd thoſe three com- 
mon errors in our practice, juſt afore- 
nam' d. ſo I will, as briefly. as is poſſi- 
ble, ſet down the rules, by which we 
may, with eaſe, avoid their inconveni- 
euncie ee ens 3G 12H 
And firſt} I wou'd adviſe, that-chil. 
dren ſhou'd be put to ſchool ſo early, 
that they may have gain'd a competent 
increaſe of underſtanding, in a reſidence, 
at either of the Univerſities, by that 


the pupil muſt be ſhbje& to; and if an 


tĩme they have reach'd the age of ei 
teen — 4. — 00 'S ; e 
Then, it might be proper, that. in 
ſome relation's care, he might reſide at 
London, one hole winter, there to learn 
the falhionable ga ieties which recom. 
mend a gentleman for breeding and ap. 
pearance.. ---- -. 7, 27 0 T 
-* 'Tn- the. ſummer following, would 
be a great improvement to his know. 
ledge, if aſſiſted: by the recommendato. 
ry letters of his friends, to their acquain. 
— in the country, — under. 
take a journey, quite ugh 
Wiles, — <A, 844, Nit 
Britain. | 
- But he ſhou'd not only travel thr 
theſe countries, but, from place to place 
be recommended to the houſe, and cate 
of ſome conſiderable man, of parts and 
ſortune, ho ſhouꝭd hot alone contrive 
to entertain him hoſpitably, but be ſure 
to introduce him to the knowledge, and 
acquaintance of the beſt and wiſeſt part 
of his neighbours, by whoſe- aſſiſtance, 
and ſociety, he might not only be di- 


verted with a ſight of every -curjoſity, 


but taught, at large, the charters, and 
antiquity, of every corporation, / privile- 
ae and Cuſtoms of each countty, 
onour, and deſcent of every family, 
and all things elſe, that might be fan- 
{yd requiſite to give him an entire idea 
of the nature, and condition of the go- 
vernment he is ſubject to 
Zy theſe means he is hardened, for 
the accidental dangers, and fatigues, he 
probably may meet with in his longer 
journey, and enabled, when he is abroad, 
to give a foreigner” an anſwer to a que- 

ſtion, full as ea ſilyʒ as ask one of him. 
8 Secondly, in order to prevent the 
inconveniencics, ariſing from a want of 
knowledge, in the European Languages, 
wouꝰd adviſe all gentlemen, v ho think 
of travelling, to qualify themſelves for 
true improvement, by ſome few years 
previous 
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previous, inter woven application to the 
ſtudy of the French, Italian, Dutch and 


Cerman languages, which they may learn 


with eaſe at ſeveral times, hy ſeveral 
maſters, or by one. while at their Latin 
chool, or either Univerſity: Then ha- 
ving made themſelves indifferent profi- 
cients, they may ia their ſix months con- 
tinuance at London aſtetwards improve 


them to a fuller height by keeping com- 


pany, as much as poſſibly, with foreign 
ntlemen, Who travel yearly into Exg- 
jo and wou d be glad of their Socie- 
a 169 2007. DINE: by 0 wie 
" Thus they wou'd go abroad, ſuffi- 
ciently enabled to converſe familiarly in 
foreign countries, as: they did at home, 
1nd thence avdiding that too common 
ſhyneſs us'd to ſtrangers, they wou'd- 
ſoon gain friends, and pleas?d; with their 
acquaintance, ſwell their knowledge to 
as high à pitch abroad, as they had 
done at home, by“ former applieati- 
On. ATTIC! F enen enen 
* Thirdly; not to rob the gentlemen, 
ho in the character of tutoro, take. upon 
them the no little charge of educating 
youth,  of:: thoſe» accompliſh'd . mers, 
ſome of them are maſters of, I wou'd-ot- 
ter to the ſerious , conſideration of my 
countrymen; whether twou' d not be a 
method, more conducive to the good 
improvement of a young man's time, to 
ſend abroad, as his companion, ſome 
young gentlemen of unqueſtionable con- 
duct, not much older than himſelt, but 
one ho has by publick buſineſs, or his 
former travels. render d his experience 
riper, than his years might ſpeaR it. 
Here perſuaſion and example wou'd 
undoubtedly, be far more efficacious, 
than the precepts of authority: The ar- 
guments, which might be us d to Win 
him from a folly, wou'd appear no other- 
wiſe than friendly wiſhes ſor his welſare: 
The familiar converſation, they wou'd 
have together, muſt afford a thouſand 
pretty opportunities to cenſure the mil- 
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ttoman Empire. 
carriages, he may have made, with a ö 


brisk air of unſuſpected gayety. 


© Ia bort, che Only bar to. the ad- 
vantages. which, muſt, accrue from ſuch 


a practice, is the mighty e + RO 


mult certainly attend the choice of ſuch. 


a man, as may in Every point * | 
well qualified, for the fi NR ſuch 


2 truſt, as muſt be given him: And this, 
(how. difficult ſoever it may ſeem) will 
prove an eaſier task upon examination, 
than moſt men imagine it, and doubt- 
leſs wou d be eaſier yet,..if once the in- 
traduction of ſo good a cuſtom gave en- 

couragement ſor men of worth, to qua- 


lify themſelves ſor that employment. 


When thus ptepar'd 4or-toreign tra- 
vel. the young gentleman wou'd do a 
prudeat action, to conſider, hat part of 
the univerſe he may with .molt,am- 
provement bend, his journey, to; and 
certainly in my opinion, would be 
beſt to viie, firſt. the Eaſt; or South - Eaſt 
world, for there; he will not only view. 
a ſcene of nature, Wholly contrary to his 
on country, in religion, humour, go 
vornment, and every means and form 
living, which he cannot well be ſaid to 
meet in Europe, hut will leatn to con- 
template, by frequent views oſ the pro- 
digious changes, time has made in tow as 
ape Ns; on the Wi . 

ility of worldly grandeur, Which toge- 
ther with the unpolite, and ruſtic treat- 
ment, he mult doubtleſs. meet with, from 
the proud inhabitants 5 thoſe ſelf-loving. 
countries, Will depreſs, or carb. at leaf | 
the head-(trong fallies 


of; impetuous 


Youth, and natiye arrogance of temper, 


ſo that aſterwagds-ceturning by the way 
of. Italy and trance, and other the po- 
liteſt European nations, he may ſtand ſe- 
cure, againſt the ſtrong temptations of 
thoſe, -taſhionable; vanities. Which mix 
themſelves unluckily with the reſpec- 
tive excellencies, every court js judg'd 
moſt famous for... 7 +, | 
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J Apain; look upon it, as a mighty 
error . Britiſh rravellers, fo — — 
ly to neglett the knowledge of marine af- 
firs, unlefs their education. or pur ſuit 
of their preſerment calls them to their 
ractice: Nothing certainly can add a 
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righter ornament to any Englifmar”s ca- 


pacity, than to be fully vers'd, at leaſt, 


made tolerably Knowing, in the miſteries 


of navigation,” ind the many ufefnl ſci- 


encies, ant profi · able obſervations,which garia, Valathia, Tra 


— 


of Ttaly, for ſhips are conſtantly bound 
thence to Venioe, or Leghorn: But 23 
ſome inconveniencies ſuch as performi 


quarantine, and the like, attend that 


voyage, r bud be more improving, and 
delightful to 2 temper'd with the 
ſmalleRt curi xy, to travel over land 
thro” Turtey into a, by the road of 
Philippepolzs, and ſo to Venice, or into 
Germany, by paſſing thro? Romania, Bu. 
vania, and Hen- 


a few ſhort voyages will gild tris under- gary, to the city of Vienna; either of 


{tanding with conſiderable notions of 
I wov'd® therefore willingly adviſe 


all gentlemen who travel; to'embark'on convenient, to poin 
board Tome trading veſſel; (if in time of all the noted courts 


peace) bound up the Straits from port to 
port, on either fide, or if the ſpeed one 
veſſel makes, may call him from a place, 
before he has had time to make his obfer- 
vations, he will conſtantly be fare to 
meet ſome ſhip or other, bound directly 
to the port, he has a mind to be tranſport- 


ed to, no matter, wherher ſhe be 4 
2 5 


lifh, or of any other chriſtian nation 

the more variety, he meets with in his 
travels, ſo much more extenſive will be- 
come his experien e. 


By theſe means, he may at his own 


leiſure ſee the kingdoms of Spain, Portu- 


£4 end Sicih: The ſea port towns of 


Fez, Morocco, Leg eAlgiers, and o- 


ther parts of 'Berbayy," the numerous 
iſlands of the Grecian' Archipelago, with 


the rich emporiums of the Turkiſh em- 
pire, Smyrza, and Conſtantinaple. 

* Hence, he ma 
and ſea, as he imagines moſt convenient 
and diverting, on to pt, and the holy- 
land, and thence from-place to place, 
with yearly caravans,” or monthly ones, 
till he has ſatisfied his utmoſt curioſity, 
with a diſtin, and ſerious view of 
3 branches of that mighty mo- 


+ This done, he may return, from 


any ſea port town of Twrkey, by the way 


proceed, by land 


which or yrs you to a Conſider. 
able part of chriſtendom, lies eafy and 
t you out a tour, thre” 
Europe, aſter which 
vou will return to England, like an 
Indian veſſel, whoſe ineſtimable Freight 
makes full amends, for the fatigues, and 
dangers of a tedious abſence. 

No that all thoſe ſchemes of travel 
may be undertaken, and perſorm'd, with 
as much ſafery, and advantage 
ſible, I beg the reader's patience, while 
I give 'a-word or two of nevi cau· 
tion, which will bring me on to à con- 
cluſion of the chapter. . 

There is not a neglect, more com- 
mon, nor of à more” fatal conſequence, 
now ſuffer'd, than the ſending gentle. 
men abroad, without a further charge of 
letters, than ſuch only, as are only necel- 
ſary to procute ſupplies of money, when 
their exergencies may require it. 

He ought to carry recommendatory 


letters for each noted place; he thinks of 
going to: Nor are thoſe letters worthy ol 


that name, which commonly are ſent by 
merchants, to their corre ſpondents in 2 
foreign part, wherein the gentleman,who 
bears them, is, in faſhionable words of 
courſe, ſo coldly recommended, that 2 
formal viſit, or a drunken entertainment 
is the moſt he meets with, from 1he per- 
fons, he is addreſs'd to. | 

© All 
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22 great neglect reprov d. | 
Afurther. jou: ney. ; 
$ The nſs of recommendaiory letters. | | 


$& Travelling by ſea recommerded 
$ The tout continu'd, and ended two f:verat ways. 


n The courfo he ſhou'd ſtet. 
4 Another great neglect 


as is poſ. 
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4 Al gentlemen, who ſend — enn er dee 
or friends — ſhou'd be extreme! 9 with the foreign miniſters, ambaſſadors, 
nice in this particular: For tis a or envoys, wi reſide at London, and 
ding to the intereſt,  incaatpns of th the — leſs, not alone a vaſt acquain- . 
people, to, whom travellet} 3 ſiderable power with the 
mended, that their j — 2 to goòd, moſt capacitated gentlemen of 
or all account, however great may: bo be their own country, and the tenour of 
their W or long their abſence. 5 — letters ſhou? require their ſavour, 
: ha ave not recomended to friendſhip, and good offices in every 
* gentlemen y —.— 82 car- 
tries, they paſs NO Be] Ee . ern . eſpecially ſollicit 
more in any town they come to, than their aſſiſtance, and directions in the 
walk up and down = 2 oy now obſervations,” moſt. deſerving à remark, 
and then a 3 peep and their advice, what towns or — 
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* 2 Wes «da word or two, con- wiegen by a year or two's fatigue, 
ceraing a conſpicuous probability of. the in — to exerciſe their fel- 
approaching . downfall of the Turkiſh lows, a ad themſelves, . while 
empire, which has grown, by gradu- raw, and--new-rais'd men are {cat each 


bulk, and conſtitution, bue at pre. good warriors, " ey nd more 
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